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NORTH DEVON.* 


Cuap. I.—NorTH DEVON AS IT IS NOT. 


T has long seemed to us most mar- 
vellous, that the beauties of this 
remote district have as yet called out 
the talents of no good artist or poet. 
Strange that fifty miles of coast, 
from Minehead to Tintagel, combin- 
ing every variety of beauty, from 
the softest to the most savage—the 
fauna and flora of which, both by 
land and sea, are two of the richest in 
curious and nearly extirpated species 
which any part of England possesses ; 
inhabited by a race of people pecu- 
liarly remarkable, both in physical 
and intellectual developement; rich 
in legends, romances, and supersti- 
tions of every kind, still recent and 
living in the belief of the inhabitants, 
—most strange is it that such acountry 
should still remain dumb, illustrated 
by nothing better, as far as we have 
seen, than a few paltry, incorrect 
lithographs, and sung in no worthier 
strains than those of Mr. Bamfield’s 
Ilfracombe Guide, a very faithful and 
well-stuffed half-crown’s worth no 
doubt, but of the ‘ hod-carrying’ and 
not the ‘architectural’ kind. 

It was, therefore, with hope and 
pleasure that we saw announced in 
the publisher's list a book called 
Exmoor, or the Footsteps of St. Hubert 
in the West. ‘Now,’ thought we, 
‘the old county has found a voice 
at last.’ Our half-enlightened cock- 
ney public, who follow each other, 
summer after summer, artists and 


tourists, reading parties and idling 
partics, like sheep after the bel- 
wether, through the accredited gaps, 
along the accredited trackways, shel- 
tering themselves at night only under 
the accredited furze-bushes, though 
there may be hundreds of taller and 
warmer ones around them, will hear, 
for once in their lives, of this western 
garden of the Hesperides, as yet 
visited by hardly any townsfolk, 
except the good people of Bristol, 
who seem to keep it all a secret, as 
the Pheenicians did their tin islands, 
for their own private behoof. 

Full of faith, therefore, in the 
subject, and full of hope for the 
author, we opened and tried to read, 
and found, not a mere sporting-book, 
but, according to our humble judg- 
ment, more—a very stupid and vul- 
gar sporting-book. 

Now, we do not object to sporting 
books in general, least of all to onc 
on Exmoor. No place in England 
more worthy of one. No place whose 
beauties and peculiarities are more 
likely to be thrown into strong relief 
by being looked at with a sports- 
man’s eye. It is so with all forests 
and moor-lands. The spirit of Robin 
Hood and Johnny of Breadislee is 
theirs. They are remnants of the 
home of man’s fierce youth, still con- 
secrated to the genius of animal ex- 
citement and savage freedom ; after 
all, not the least noble qualities of 
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human nature. Besides, there is no 
better method of giving a living pic- 
ture of a whole county than by 
taking some one feature of it as a 
guide, and bringing all other ob- 
servations into harmony with that 
original key. Even in merely scien- 
tific books this is very possible. Look, 
for instance, at Hugh Miller’s Old 
Red Sandstone, The Voyage of the 
Beagle, and Professor Forbes’s work 
(we had almost said epic poem) on 
Glaciers. Even an agricultural writer, 
if he have a real insight in him— 
if he have any thing of that secret 
of the pit nel’ uno, ‘the power of 
discovering the infinite in the finite ;’ 
of seeing, like a poet, trivial pheno- 
mena in their true relation to the 
whole of the great universe, into 
which they are so cunningly fitted ; 
if he has learned to look at all things 
and men, down to the meanest, as 
living lessons, written with the finger 
of God ; if, in short, he has any true 
dramatic power, he may impart to 
that apparently muddiest of sciences 
a poetic or a humorous tone, and 
give the lie to Mephistopheles when 
he dissuades Faust from farming as 
an occupation too mean and filthy 
for a man of genius. The poetry of 
agriculture remains as yet, no doubt, 
unwritten, and the comedy of it also; 
though its farce-tragedy is being 
now, alas! yery extensively enacted 
in practice—unconsciously to the 
players. As for the old ‘ pastoral’ 
school, it only flourished before agri- 
culture really existed; that is, before 
sound science, hard labour, and eco- 
nomy, were necessary, and has been 
for the last two hundred years sim- 
ply a lie. Nevertheless, as signs of 
what may be done even now by a 
genial man with so stubborn a sub- 
ject as ‘turnips, barley, clover, wheat, 
it is worth while to look at old 
Arthur Young's books, both travels 
and treatises, and also at certain very 
spirited ‘ Chronicles of a Clay Farm,’ 
by Talpa, lately publishing in the 
Agricultural Gazette, which teem with 
humour and wisdom, and will here- 
after, we hope, be given to us in the 
form of a separate book. 

In sporting literature (a tenth muse, 
exclusively indigenous to England), 
the same observation holds good ten- 
fold. Some of our most perfect to- 
pographical sketches have been the 
work of sportsmen. Old Izaac Wal- 
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ton, and his friend Cotton, of Dove- 
dale, whose names will last as long 
as their rivers, have been followed 
by a long train of worthy pupils. 
White's History of Selborne; Sir 
Humphry Davy’s Salmonia; The 
Wild Sports of the West; Mr. St. 
John’s charming little works on 
Highland shooting; and, above all, 
Christopher North’s Recreutions — 
delicious book! to be read and re- 
read, and laughed over, and cried 
over, the tenth time even as the first 
—an inexhaustible fairy well, spring- 
ing out of the granite rock of the 
sturdy Scotch heart, through the 
tender green turf of a genial boyish 
old age. We might mention, too, 
certain Letters from an Angler in 
Norway in the same style, which 
appeared, much to our pleasure and 
instruction, in this magazine last year. 
But it really is invidious to Mr. H. 
Byng Hall to quote any more books, 
merely to depreciate his work all the 
lower by the contrast. ‘ Why, then,’ 
a reader may ask, ‘take notice of a 
book which you have already all 
but called not worth noticing?’ Be- 
cause, in the first place, gentle reader, 
people must be scared from meddling 
with fine subjects only to spoil them ; 
and, in the next place, sporting-books 
form an integral and significant, and, 
in our eyes, a very honourable and 
useful part, of the English literature 
of this day; and, therefore, all shal- 
lowness, vulgarity, stupidity, or book- 
making in that class, must be as 
severely attacked as in novels and 
poems. We English owe too much 
to our field sports to allow people to 
talk nonsense about them. 

Half the book is not about sporting 
at all, but consists merely of bills of 
fare of the various eatables, drinkables, 
and smokables, of which the author 
partook at various houses, gentle and 
other, in the course of his trip.—The 
accounts of the various gentlemen's 
ménages being of that minute and 
personal kind, which earned for the 
American Mr. Rush and our own 
Capt. Basil Hall a somewhat un- 
enviable notoriety, and which, we 
should say, will not promote Mr. 
Byng Hall's chance of being asked a 
second time to visit the hospitable 
squires whom he has thus uncere- 
moniously put into print. ; 

His one or two descriptions of 
scenery are the baldest commonplace, 
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not fit for a county newspaper. His 
single good story, about a Quaker 
who, having been tempted out hunt- 
ing, became a Nimrod for life, he has 
spoiled in the telling. Has the good 
gentleman, by the bye, as he seems to 
consider this a singular instance, been 
in Leicestershire during the last few 
years? ‘There was a certain hard- 
riding Quaker there whom he ought 
hardly to have failed of meeting. 
And there are those who can recollect 
another Quaker keeping as good a 
stud of horses, and riding as hard, 
either in forest or enclosure, as most 
men south of Leicestershire. Mr. Byng 
Hall knows solittleabout the country, 
that he has never said a word, as far 
as we can find, about the splendid 
Exmoor fishing, the best in Devon- 
shire, on the Barle, the Exe, and a 
dozen other tributaries, though he 
stayed at Dulverton, the finest fish- 
ing-station in the west of England ; 
and he must needs carry us off to 
Axminster, a very good fishing-place 
in its way, but of which he seems to 
know nothing beyond the comestibles, 
and which has as much to do with 
Exmoor as it has with Salisbury 
Plain or Cheapside. As for his sto- 
ries and statistics of stag and other 
hunting, few as they are, we used to 
see a dozen in every number of 
Bell’s Life or the Sporting Maga- 
zine, in our own mad days, written 
with ten times the spirit and under- 
standing, vigour, and picturesque- 
ness, cither venatic or literary. We 
meee, though we have not been 
able to find any clear account of the 
fact, that Mr. Hall has ridden with 
the Exmoor staghounds himself, 
once at least in his life, for he pre- 
faces his book by a frontispiece of a 
‘stag at bay in Watersmeet —taken 
from nature :’ by memory, we appre- 
hend, as sketch-books are not com- 
monly carried out hunting. But, O 
favoured mortal! has he actually 
seen a real stag at bay there? We 
will forgive the badness of the draw- 
ing, for never stag or hounds ‘took 
soil’ * so coolly, and the utter unlike- 
ness of the scenery to that magnifi- 
cent gorge. But had he nothing to 
tell us about that run or any other ? 
Does he fancy that it is an account 
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of a run to tell us that ‘Found at 
* * * * cover, held away at a slap- 
ping pace for * * * * Barn, then 
turned down the * * * * water for a 
mile, and crossed the Forest (what a 
saying to him who has eyes and 
ears!), made for * * * * Hill, but being 
headed, went by * * * * woods to 
D * * * *, where he was run into 
after a gallant race of * * * * hours 
and * * * * miles?’ It is nearly as 
bad as a history book! 

Surely, like the old Greek, 
Diana struck him blind that day 
for intruding unworthily on her sa- 
cred privacy. He has ridden with 
the Exmoor staghounds, and these 
are all the thoughts that he has 
brought away! Could not that sud- 
den return from railroads and civil- 
isation to the wild joys of our old 
Norse forefathers awaken one new 
thought in him above commonplace 
claptrap, and the names of covers, 
hounds, and eatables? We never 
rode with those staghounds, and yet 
we could tell him something about 
that run, wherever the stag was 
roused —how the panting cavaleade 
rose and fell on the huge mile-long 
waves of that vast heather sea ; how 
one long brown hill after another 
sunk down, greyer and greyer, be- 
hind them, and one long grey hill 
after another swelled up browner 
and browner before them; and how 
the sandstone rattled and flew be- 
neath their feet, as the great horses, 
like Homer's of old, ‘devoured up 
the plain;’ and how they struggled 
down the hill-side, through bushes 
and rocks, and broad, slipping, rat- 
tling sheets of screes, and saw be- 
neath them stag and pack galloping 
down the shallow, glittering river- 
bed, throwing up the shingle, strik- 
ing out the water in long glistening 
sheets; and how they too swept 
after them, down the flat valley, 
rounding crag and headland, which 
opened one after another in inter- 
minable vista, along the narrow strip 
of sand and rushes, speckled with 
stunted, moss-bearded, heather-bed- 
ded hawthorns, between the great, 
grim, lifeless mountain walls. Did 
he feel even no delicious creeping of 
the flesh that day at the sound of his 


* Mr. Byng Hall does not, we have since remarked, know how to draw a stag’s 


antlers with even tolerable correctness, 
in the name of all bookmakers ? 


And yet he ‘ drew from Nature.’ 


How often, 
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own horse-hoofs in the heath? The 
author of Yeast distinguishes be- 
tween the ‘dull thunder of the 
clayey turf’ and the ‘fiame-like 
crackle of the dry stubbles;’ but he 
forgot a sound more delicate than 
them both, when the hoofs sweep 
through the long ling with a sound 
as soft as the brushing of a woman's 
tresses, and then ring down on the 
spungy, black, reverberating soil, 
ree the honey-laden fragrant 
heather blossoms, and tossing them 
out in a rosy shower. Or, if that 
were too slight a thing for the ob- 
servation of a fine gentleman, surely 
he must recollect the dying away of 
the hounds’ voices, as the woodland 
passes engulf them, whether it 
were at Brendon or at Badger- 
worthy, or any other name; how 
they brushed through the narrow 
forest paths, where the ashes were 
already golden, and the oaks still 
kept their sombre green, and the red 
leaves and berries of the mountain- 
ash shewed bright beneath the dark 
forest aisles; and how all of a sudden 
the wild outcry before them scemed 
to stop and concentrate, thrown back, 
louder and louder as they rode, off 
the same echoing crag, till at a sud- 
den turn of the road there stood the 
stag beneath them in the stream, his 
back against the black rock, with its 
green cushions of dripping velvet, 

nee deep in the clear amber water, 
the hounds around him, some strug- 
gling and swimming in the deep 
pool, some rolling, and tossing, and 
splashing in a mad, half-terrified 
ring, as he reared into the air on his 
great haunches, with the sparkling 
beads running off his red mane, and 
dropping on his knees plunged his 
antlers down among them, with 
blows which would have each brought 
certain death with it if the yielding 
water had not broken the shock. 
Does he not remember the death ? 
The huge carcass dragged out of the 
stream, followed by dripping, pant- 
ing dogs, the blowing of the mort, 
and the last wild halloo, when the 
horn note and the voices rang 
through the autumn woods, and 
rolled up the smooth, flat, mountain- 
sides ; and Brendon answered Count- 
isbury, and Countisbury sent it on 
to Lynmouth hills, till it swept out 
of the gorge and died away upon the 
Severn sea. And then, does he not 
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remember the pause, and the revul- 
sion, and the feeling of sadness and 
littleness, almost of shame, as he 
looked up for the first time — we 
ean pardon his not having done 
so before,—and saw where he 
was, and the stupendous beauty of 
the hill-sides, with the lazy au- 
tumn clouds crawling about their 
tops, and the great sheets of screes, 
glaciers of stone, covering acres 
and acres of the smooth hill side, 
eating far into the woods below, 
bowing down the oak scrubs with 
their weight, and the vast, circular 
sweeps of down above him, flecked 
with innumerable dark spots of 
gorse, each of them guarded where 
they open into the river chasm by 
two mighty fortresses of ‘ giant- 
snouted crags,’ — delicate pink and 
grey sandstone, from which blocks 
and crumbling boulders have been 
toppling slowly down for ages, be- 
neath the frost and the whirlwind, 
and now lie in long downward 
streams upon the slope, as if the 
mountain had been weeping tears of 
stone? And then, as the last notes 
of the mort had died away, did not 
there come over him an awe at the 
deathless silence of the woods, not 
broken, but deepened, by the solemn 
unvarying monotone of the roaring 
stream beneath, which flashed and 
glittered, half-hidden in the dark 
leafy chasm, in clear, brown pools, 
reflecting every leaf and twig, in 
boiling pits and walls of foam, 
ever changing, and yet for ever 
the same, fleeting on past the 
poor, dead, reeking stag, and the 
silent hounds lying about on the 
moss-embroidered stones, their loll- 
ing tongues shewing like bright 
crimson sparkles in the deep rich 
Venetian air of the green sombre 
shades; while the startled water- 
ousel, with his white breast, flitted a 
few yards and stopped to stare from 
a rock’s point at the strange in- 
truders; and a single stockdove, out 
of the bosom of the wood, began 
calling, sadly and softly, with a 
dreamy peaceful moan? Did he not 
see and hear all this, for surely it 
was there to see and hear? 

Not he. The eye only sees that 
which it brings within the power of 
seeing ; and all we can say of him is, 
that a certain apparition in white 
leathers was at one period of its ap- 
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pearance dimly conscious of equestrian 
motion towards a certain brown, two- 
horned phenomenon, and other spot- 
ted phenomena, at which he had 
been taught by habit to make the 
articulate noises ‘stag’ and ‘ hounds,’ 
among certain grey, and green, and 
brown appearances, at which the 
same habit and the example of his 
fellows had taught him to say, ‘ Rock, 
and wood, and mountain,’ and perhaps 
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the further noises of ‘ Lovely, splen- 
did, majestic.’ 

Come, we will leave Mr. Byng 
Ilall to his names and his dates, 
and his legs of pork, and his bot- 
tles of claret, and you shall wan- 
der if you choose, for a day or two 
with an old North Devon man, and 
he will show you what the land is 
like. 


Cuap. II.—a pay on EXMOOR. 


Such was the substance of the 
monologue with which the other 
evening we put to sleep our old 
friend Claude Mellot, artist and 
Londoner, whom we found at the 
Lyndale Hotel, in a state of infuria- 
tion at his own incapacity to put on 
canvass the manifold beauty with 
which he was surrounded. We need 
not say that we fraternised with him 
on the spot. Claude was full of de- 
clamations about the ‘ new scientific 
school of painting’ which he expected 
daily to arise; he was ‘ravi’ with 
Politics for the People; he ‘con- 
sidered Punch becoming weekly, 
more and more, the most extraor- 


dinary - yee of blameless humour 


and high satiric morality which Eu- 
rope had ever seen;’ possessing 
‘every excellence of poor, dear, 
naughty old Rabelais, without one of 
his faults ; and, above all, he was as 
ready as ever to push forward, 
cheerfully and trustfully, into the 
chances of this strange new time, with 
a courage very refreshing to us in 
these maudlin, cowardly days, when 
in too many lands, alas !— 


* Has come that last drear mood 
Of sated lust, and dull decrepitude— 
No faith, no art, no priest, no king, no 
God; 

While round their crumbling fanes in 
peevish ring, 

Crouched on the bare-worn sod, 

Babbling about the unreturning spring, 

And whining for dead forms, that will 
not save, 

The toothless sects sink snarling to their 
grave, 

The conversation recommenced the 
next morning, as we rode out toge- 
ther over the hills upon a couple of 
ragged ponies—he with his sketch- 
book, we with our fishing-rod and 
creel—up into the heart of Exmoor, 
towards a certain stream. But, 
gentle reader, in these days, when 


every one is an angler, we are not the 
schoolboy who, as Shakspeare says, 
tells his companions of the bird’s nest 
that he may go and steal it; so we 
will not mention where the said 
stream was. After all one stream is 
very like another, especially to the 
allied who fish and can catch 
nothing. 

* Well, Claude,’ we said, ‘ you con- 
fess yourself baffled with this magni- 
ficence ?” 

‘Yes! to paint it worthily one 
would require to be a Turner, a 
Copley Fielding, and a Creswick, all 
in one. 

* Well, you shall try your pencil 
to-day on simpler and severer sub- 
jects. I can promise you nothing 
rich, nothing grand, nothing which 
will even come under the denomina- 
tion of that vile word ‘ picturesque.’ 
But I will shew you one scrap of 
England, left just as it was before 
either Celt, Cymry, Saxon, or Norse- 
man, trod its shores ; and that surely 
is a sight which may give some new 
notions toa Londoner. And before 
we reach it, why should we not pray 
to the Maker of it and us to ‘ open 
our eyes, that we may understand 
the wondrous things of His law, — 
written there all around in the great 
green book, whose two covers are 
the star vault and the fire kingdoms ; 
whose leaves are the mountain ridges ; 
whose letters are the oak boughs, 
and the heather bells, and the gnats 
above the stream; and the light 
whereby we read it, the simple, 
loving heart which is content to go 
wondering and awe-struck all its 
days, and find in that mood peace, 
and strength, and wisdom ?” 

‘Amen!’ he answered. ‘‘ If thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.’ And surely there was 
never a fitter place wherein to offer 
up such a prayer than in this most 
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glorious of the rock-aisles of God's 
island temple of England. For here, 
too, is ‘a sanctuary not made with 
hands; here, too, if you will but 
listen, the earth spirits are praising 
God night and day, with ‘ voices like 
the sound of many waters.’’ 

‘A somewhat narrow and mate- 
rialist adaptation of Scripture, 
Claude,’ we rejoined. 

‘Heaven forbid! What is earth 
but the image of heaven? Does not 
Solomon tell us, how the things 
which are seen are the doubles of the 
things which are not seen 

‘Did you ever remark,’ we asked, 
after a pause, ‘how such unutter able 
scenes as this gorge of the ‘ Waters- 
meet’ stir up a feeling of shame, 
almost of peevishness, before the 
sense of a mysterious meaning 
which we ought to understand and 
cannot ?’ 

He smiled. 


‘Our torments do by length of 


time become our elements; and pain- 
ful as that sensation is to the earnest 
artist, he will feel it, I fancy, at last 
sublime itself into an habitually, 


gentle, reverent, almost melancholy 


tone of mind, as of a man bearing 
the burden of an infinite, wonder- 
ful message, which his own frivolity 
and laziness hinder him frem speak- 
ing out; and it should beget in him 
too’ (with a glance at us), ‘something 
of merciful indulgence towards the 
stupidity of those who sce, after all, 
only a very little shallower than he 
does into the unfathomable depths 
of nature.’ 

‘You mean, we said, ‘that we 
were too hard last night upon the 
poor gentleman who took upon him- 
self to write about Exmoor *” 

*I do indeed. How has he harmed 
you, or any one but himself? He 
has gained a few more days’ pleasure 
in his way. Let us thank God that 
he has even so far enjoyed himself, 
and call that fact, as it is, fairly wero 
apponendum in the gross sum of hu- 
man happiness.’ 

‘Friend Claude, we are the last to 
complain of any man’s innocent plea- 
sure, down to the joys of pork and 
claret. We only complain of his 
putting it into print. Surely the 
gentlemen of England must help, at 
least, to save her, if she is to be 
saved, from what is happening to 
every continental nation. And this 
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it is, Claude, which makes us so in- 
dignant when we see a gentleman 
writing a foolish or a vulgar book. 
Here is a man whose education, for 
aught we know, has cost a thousand 
pounds or so, at home or abroad. 
Does not such a man, by the very ex- 
pense of him, promise more than this ? 
And do not our English field-sports, 
which, with the exception of that 
silly and brutal Irish method of 
gambling called steeple-chasing, we 
reverence and enjoy, —do not they, 
by the expense of them, promise 
something more than this ?” 

‘Well, as I told you last night, 
sporting books and sportsmen seem 
to me, by their very object, not to 
be worth troubling our heads about. 
Out of nothing, comes nothing. See, 
my hands are as soft as any lady’s 
in Belgravia. I could not, to save 
my life, lift a hundred weight a 
foot off the ground ; while you have 
been a wild man of the woods, a 
leaper of ditches, and a rower of 
races, and a wanton destroyer of all 
animal life, and yet p 

* You would hint politely that you 
are as open as ourselves to all noble, 
aud chivalrous, and truly manly 
emotions ?” 

‘What think you ? 

‘That you are far worthier in 
such matters than we, friend. But 
do not forget that it may be your 
intellect. and your profession—in one 
word, God’s mercy, which have 
steered you clear of shoals upon 
which you will find the mass of our 
class founder. Woe to the class or 
the nation which has no manly phy- 
sical training! Look at the man- 
ners, the morals, the faces of the 
young men of the shop-keeping 
classes, if you wish to see the effects 
of utterly neglecting the physical de- 
velopement of man, of fancying that 
all the muscular activity he requires 
under the sun is to be able to stand 
behind a counter, or sit on a desk- 
stool without tumbling off. Be sure, 
be sure, that ever since the days of 
the Persians of old, effeminacy, if 
not twin-sister of cowardice and dis- 
honesty, has always gone hand 
hand with them. ‘To that utter ne- 
glect of any exercises which call out 
fortitude, patience, self-dependence, 
and daring, we attribute a great deal 
of the low sensuality, the conceited 
vulgarity, the utter want of a high 
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sense of honour, which prevails just 
now among the middle classes; and 
from which the navigator, the en- 
gineer, the miner, and the sailor, are 
comparatively free.’ 

‘And perhaps, too, that similar 
want of any high sense of honour, 
which seems, from the religious pe- 
riodicals, to pervade a large propor- 
tion of a certain more venerable 
profession ?” 

‘Seriously, Claude, we believe 
you are not far wrong. But we are 
getting on delicate ground there : 
but we have always found, that 
of whatever profession he may be-— 
to travestie Shakspeare’s words,— 
The man that hath not sporting in his 

soul, 
Is fit for treason’s direst stratagems -—— 


and so on.’ 

‘ Civil to me!’ 

‘Oh, you have a sporting soul in 
you, like hundreds of other Eng- 
lishmen who never handled rod or 
un, or you would not be steering 
or Exmoor to-day. But such I 


have almost invariably found to 
have been men of the very highest 


intellect. If your boy be a genius, 
you may trust him to find some 
original means for developing his 
manly energies, whether in art, agri- 
culture, civil engineering, or tra- 
vels, discovery, and commerce. But 
if he be not, as there are a thousand 
chances to one he will not be, what- 
ever you teach him, let the two first 
things be, as they were with the old 
Persians, ‘To speak the truth, and 
to draw the bow.”’ 

3y this time we had reached the 
stream, just clearing from the last 
night's showers. A long, transparent, 
amber shallow, dimpled with ficeting 
silver rings by rising trout; a low 
cascade of green-veined snow; a deep, 
dark pool of swirling orange-brown, 
walled in with heathery rocks, and 
paved with sandstone slabs and 
boulders, distorted by the changing 
refractions of the eddies, —sight 
delicious to the angler. 

We commenced our sport at once, 
while Claude wandered up the glen 
to sketch a knoll of crags, on which 
a half-wild moorland pony, the only 
living thing in sight, stood staring 
and snuffing at the intruder, his 
long mane and tail streaming out 
wildly against the sky. 
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We had fished on for some hour 
or two; Claude had long since dis- 
appeared among the hills ; we fancied 
ourselves miles from any human 
being, when a voice at our elbow 
startled us :— 

‘A bleak place for fishing this, 
sir!’ 

We turned; it was an old grey- 
whiskered labouring man, with pick 
and spade on shoulder, who had 
crept on us unawares beneath the 
wall of the neighbouring deer-cover. 
Keen, honest eyes, gleamed out from 
his brown, scarred, weather-beaten 
face; and as he settled himself 
against a rock, with the deliberate 
intention of a chat, we commenced 
by asking after Mr. Knight, ‘ The 
Lord of Stags,’ well known and ho- 
noured both by sportsman and by 
farmer. 

* He was gone to Malta—a warmer 
place that than Exmoor.’ 

‘What! have you been in Malta?’ 

‘Yes, he had been in Malta, and 
in stranger places yet. He had been 
a sailor ; he had seen the landing in 
Egypt, and heard the French cannon 
thundering vainly from the sand- 
hills on the English boats. He had 
himself helped to lift Abercrombie 
up the ship’s side to the death-bed of 
the brave. He had seen Caraccioli 
hanging at his own yard-arm, and 
heard Lady Hamilton order out the 
barge herself, and row round the 
frigate of the murdered man, to glut 
her eyes with her revenge. He had 
seen, too, the ghastly corpse floating 
upright, when Nelson and the en- 
chantress met their victim, returned 
from the sea-depths to stare at them, 
as Banquo’s ghost upon Macbeth. 
But she was ‘a mortal fine woman,’ 
was Lady Hamilton, though she was 
a queer one, and ‘cruel kind to the 
sailors ;) and many a man she saved 
from flogging ; and one from hang- 
ing, too; that was a marine that got 
a-stealing; for Nelson, though he 
was kind enough, yet it was a word 
and a blow with him; and quite 
right he, sir; for there be such 
rascals on board ship, that if you 
arn’t as sharp with them as with wild 
beastesses, no man’s life, nor the ship’s 
neither, would be worth a day’s 
purchase.’ 

So he, with his simple straight- 
forward notions of right and wrong, 
worth much maudlin uwnmerciful in- 
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dulgence which we hear in these days, 
—and yet not going to the bottom 
of the matter either, as we shall see 
in the next war. But, rambling on, 
he told me how he had come home, 
war-worn and crippled, to marry a 
wife and get tall sons, and lay his 
bones in his native village ; till which 
time’ (for death to the aged poor man 
is a Sabbath, of which he talks 
freely, calmly, even joyously) ‘he 
just got his bread, by Mr. Knight's 
kindness, patching and mending at 
the stone deer-fences.’ 
We gave him something to buy 
tobacco, and watched him as he 
crawled away, with a sort of stunned 
surprise. And he had actually seen 
Nelson sit by Lady Hamilton! It 
was so strange, to have that gay 
Italian bay, with all its memories,— 
the orgies of Baix, and the unburied 
wrecks of ancient towns, with the 
smoking crater far above; and the 
world-famous Nile-mouths, and those 
great old wars, big with the destinies 
of the world; and those great old 
heroes, with their awful deeds for 
good and evil, all brought so sud- 
denly and livingly before us, up there 
in the desolate moorland, where the 
deer, and birds, and heath, and 
rushes, were even as they had been 
from the beginning. Like Words- 
worth with his Leech-Gatherer (a 
poem which we, in spite of laughter, 
will rank among his very highest),— 
While he was talking thus, the lonely 
place, 

The old man’s shape, and speech—all 
troubled me : 

In my mind’s eye I seemed to see him 
pace 

About the weary moors continually, 

Wandering about alone and silently. 


Just then we heard a rustle, and 
turning, saw Claude toiling down to 
us over the hill-side. He joined us, 
footsore and weary, but in great 
excitement ; for the first minute or 
two he could not speak, and at 
last,— 

‘Oh, I have seen such a sight! 
—but I will tell you how it all was. 
After I left you I met a keeper. 
He spoke civilly to me—you know 
my antipathy to game and those who 
live thereby, but there was a wild, 
bold, self-helping look about him 
and his gun alone there in the 
waste— And after all he was a man 
and a brother. Well, we fell into 
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talk, and fraternised ; and at last he 
offered to take me to a neighbour- 
ing hill and shew me ‘sixty head of 
red-deer all together:’ and as he 
spoke he looked quite proud of his 
words. ‘I was lucky,’ he said, ‘to 
come just then, for in another week 
the stags would all have lost their 
heads. At which speech I won- 
dered; but was silent, and followed 
him, I, Claude the Cockney, such 
a walk as I shall never take again. 
Behold these trousers—behold these 
hands! scratched to pieces by crawl- 
ing on all-fours through the heather. 
3ut I saw them.’ 

‘A sight worth many pairs of 
plaid trousers ” 

‘ Worth Saint Chrysostom’s seven 
years’ nakedness on all-fours! And so 
I told the fellow, who by some cun- 
ning calculations about wind, and 
sun, and so forth, which he imparted 
tomy uncomprehending ears, brought 
me suddenly to the top of a little 
crag, below which, some sixty yards 
off, the whole herd stood, stags, 
hinds—but I can’t describe them. 
I have not brought away a scrap of 
sketch, though we watched them full 
ten minutes undiscovered; and then 
the stare, and the toss of those 
antlers, and the rush! That broke 
the spell with me; for I had been 
staring stupidly at them, trying in 
vain to take in the wonder, with the 
strangest new excitement heaving 
and boiling up in my throat, and at 
the sound of their hoofs on the turf 
I woke, and found the keeper staring, 
not at them, but at me, down whose 
cheeks the tears were running in 
streams.’ 

‘*Arn’t you well, sir?’ said he. 
‘You need n’t be afcard; it’s only at 
the fall of the year the stags is 
wicked.’ 

‘I don’t know what I answered at 
first; but the fellow understood me 
when I shook his hand frantically 
and told him that I should than 
him to the last day of my life, and 
that I would not have missed it for a 
thousand pounds. In part- proof 
whereof I gave him a sovereign on 
the spot, which seemed to clear my 
character in his eyes, as much as the 
crying at the sight of a herd of deer 
had mystified it.’ 

‘ Claude, well- beloved,’ said we, 
‘will you ever speak contemptuously 
of sportsmen any more ?’ 
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‘ Do manus, I have been vilifying 
them, as one does most things in the 
world, only for want of understand- 
ing them. I will go back to town, 
and take service with Edwin Land- 
seer, as colour - grinder, footboy, 
anything.’ 

‘You will then be very near toa 
very great poet,’ “—_ we, ‘and one 
whose works will become, as cen- 
turies roll on, more and more valu- 
able to art, to science, and, as we 
think also, to civilization, and to 
Religion.’ 

‘] begin now to guess your mean- 
ing,’ answered Claude. 

And thereon commenced a dis- 
cussion, which it is not expedient at 
this time to report in Fraser, as it 
was rather a wild-goose chase for 
truths, in a vast, new field of thought, 
than any satisfactory carrying home 
and cooking of the same. 

‘So we lounged, and dreamt, and 
fished, in heathery Highland,’ as the 
author of The Bothie would say, 
while the summer snipes flitted 
whistling up the shallow before us, 
and the soft, south-castern clouds 
slid lazily across the sun, and the 


little trout snapped and dimpled at a 
tiny partridge hackle, with a twist of 
orange silk, whose elegance of shape 
and colour reconciled Claude's heart 
somewhat to our everlasting whip- 


ping of the water. When at last :— 

*You seem to have given up 
catching anything. You have not 
stirred a fish in these last two pools, 
except that little saucy yellow 
shrimp, who jumped over your fly, 
and gave a spitcful slap at it with 
his tail.’ 

Too true; and what could be the 
cause? IJfad that impudent sand- 
piper frightened all the fish on his 
way up?’ Had an otter paralyzed 
them with terror for the morning ? 
Or had a stag been down to drink ? 
We saw the fresh slot of his broad 
claws, by the bye, in the mud a few 
yards back. 

* We must have seen the stag him- 
self, if he had been here lately,’ said 
Claude. 

‘Mr. Landscer knows too well by 
this time that that is a non sequitur.’ 

‘I'm no more a non sequitur than 
you are,’ answered the Cornish ma- 
gistrate to the barrister. 

‘Fish and deer, friend, see us pur- 
blind sons of men, somewhat more 
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quickly than we see them, fear shar- 
pening the senses. Perhaps, after all, 
the faultisin your staring white straw- 
hat, a garment which has spoilt many 
a good day’s fishing. Ah,no! there 
is the cause; the hat of a mightier 
than you—the thunder-spirit him- 
self. Thor is bringing home his 
bride; while the breeze, awe-stricken, 
falls dead calm before his march. 
Behold, climbing above that eastern 
ridge, his huge powdered cauliflower - 
wig, barred with a grey horizontal 
handkerchief of mist.’ 

‘Oh, profane and uncomely simile! 
But what is the mystery of his bride ?” 

‘ Know you not, O Symbolist, that 
the law of sex, which holds good 
throughout all nature, is seen in the 
thunderstorm? Look at that vast 
grey ragged fan of mist which spreads 
up, higher and higher every moment, 
round the hard masses of the posi- 
tively electric thunder-pillar. Those 
are the torn and streaming robes of 
that poor maiden, the negatively- 
electric or female cloud, whom Thor 
is bearing off, till some fit bridal- 
bed of hills shall attract him on 
Brendon or Oare-Oak, whereon he 
may fill her with his fiery might, 
and celebrate his nuptials in jubilant 
roars of thunder. 

* And then, O Bombastes, we may 
expect to feel the icy tears of the 
cold, coy maiden, pattcring down in 
the form of a storm of hail !’ 

‘Which is here already. Flee, 
oh, flee to yonder pile of crags, and 
thank your stars that there is one at 
hand! For these mountain tornados 
are at once tropic in their ferocity 
and Siberian in their cutting cold.’ 

Down it came. ‘The brown hills 
vanished in white sheets of hail, first 
falling perpendicular, then slanting 
and driving furiously before the 
cold blast which issued from the 
storm. ‘The rock above us rang with 
the thunder-peals, and the lightning, 
which might have fallen miles away, 
seemed to our dazzled eyes to dive 
into the glittering river at our feet. 
We sat silent some half-hour, listen- 
ing to the voice of One more mighty 
than ourselves ; and it was long after 
the uproar had rolled away among 
the hills, and a steady, sighing sheet 
of warmer rains, from’banks of low 
grey fog, had succeeded the rattling 
of the hail upon the crisp heather, 
that we turned to Claude. 
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‘And now, since your heart is 
softened toward these wild, stag- 
hunting, trout-fishing, jovial west- 
countrymen, we will give you a ballad 
which sprung up in us once, when 
fishing among these very hills. It 
expresses feelings not yet extinct in 
the minds of a large portion of the 
lower orders, as you would know 
had you lived, like ourselves, all 
your life in poaching counties, and 
on the edges of one forest after an- 
other,—feelings which must be satis- 
fied, even in the highest develope- 
ment of the civilization of the future, 
for they are innate in every thought- 
ful and energetic race,—feelings 
which, though they have often led 
to crime, have far oftener delivered 
from hoggish sensuality ; the feelings 
which drove into the merry green- 
wood ‘ Robin Hood, Scarlet, and 


John ;’ ‘Adam Bell, and Clym of 


the Cleugh, and William of Cloudes- 
lee ;’ feelings which prompted one 
half of his inspiration to the name- 
less immortal who wrote the Nut- 
brown Maid,—feelings which could 
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not then and cannot now be satisfied 
by the drudgery of a barbaric agri- 
culture, which, without science, eco- 
nomy, or enterprise, offers no food 
for the higher instincts of the human 
mind, its yearnings after Nature and 
freedom, and the noble excitement of 
self-dependent energy. We threw 
it into the Scotch dialect, because it 
is, indeed, the classic one for such 
subjects, as the Dorie was for certain 
among the Greeks; for deeply as we 
Southrons have felt upon these 
matters we are a dumb people, and 
our Norse brethren of the border 
have had to speak for us and for 
themselves, and monopolize the whole 
of our ballad literature ; and though 
we will not go as far as Sir Walter 
Scott in asserting that there never 
was a genuine ballad written south 
of Tweed, there is little doubt that 
few ever rose above doggerel which 
were written south of ‘Trent,—that 
is, beyond the line which bounds the 
impregnation of the Saxon by the 
more intellectual and fiery Norse 
race. Will you hear it ?’— 


Oh, I wadna be a yeoman, mither, to follow my father’s trade, 
To bow my back in miry fallows over plough, and hoe, and spade. 
Stinting wife, and bairns, and kye, to fat some courtier lord,— 
Let them die o’ rent wha like, mither, and I’ll die by sword. 


Nor I wadna be a clerk, mither, to bide aye ben, 

Scrabbling aye on sheets o’ parchment with a weary, weary pen, 
Looking through the lang stane windows at a narrow strip o’sky, 
Like a laverock in a withy cage, until I pine away and die. 


Nor I wadna be the merchant, mither, in his langfurred gown, 
‘Trailing strings o’ footsore horses through the noisy, dusty town ; 
Louting low to knights and ladies, fumbling o’er his wares, 
Telling lies, and scraping siller, heaping cares on cares. 


Nor I wadna be a soldier, mither, to dice wi’ ruffian bands, 

Pining weary months in castles, looking over wasted lands, 

Smoking byres, and shrieking women, and the grewsome sights 0’ war,-- 
There’s blood on my hand eneugh, mither—it’s ill to make it mair. 


If I had married a wife, mither, I might ha’ been douce and still, 
And sat at hame by the ingle-side to crack and laugh my fill, 

Sat at hame wi’ the woman I looed, and bairnies at my knee,— 
But death is bauld, and age is cauld, and luve’s no for me. 


For when first I stirred in your side, mither, you ken full well 
How you lay all night up among the deer on the open fell ; 
And so it was that I got the heart to wander far and near, 
Caring neither for land nor lassie, but the bonny dun deer. 


Yet I am not a lozel and idle, mither, nor a thief that steals ; 
I do but hunt God’s cattle, upon God’s ain hills : 

For no man buys and sells the deer, and the fells are free 

To a knight that carries hawk and spurs, and a hind like me, 


So I’m aff and away to the muirs, mither, to hunt the deer, 

Ranging far fra frowning faces, and the douce folk here ; 

Crawling up through burn and bracken, louping madly down the screes, 
Speering out fra craig and headland, drinking up the simmer breeze. 
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Oh, the wafts o’ heather honey, and the music o’ the brae, 

As I watch the great harts feeding, nearer, nearer a’ the day ! 

Oh, to hark the eagle screaming, sweeping, ringing round the sky !— 
That’s a bonnier life than stumbling owre the muck to hog and kye ! 
And when I am taen and hangit, mither, a brittling o’ my deer, 

Ye’ll no leave your bairn to the corbie craws to dangle in the air ? 

But ye’ll send up my twa douce brethren, and ye’ll steal me fra the tree, 
And bury me up on the brown, brown muirs, where I aye loved to be. 


Ye’ll bury me ’twixt the brae and the burn, in a glen far away, 
Where I may hear the heathcock craw and the great harts bray ; 
And if my ghaist can walk, mither, I’ll sit glowering at the sky, 
The live-long night on the black hill-sides where the dun deer lie. 


The ballad ended, but the rain did _little mountain ponies staggering be- 
not ; and we were at last fain to leave fore the wind, with their long tails 
ourshelter, and let ourselves be blown about our ears, and more than once, 
by the gale (the difficulty being not _ if Londoners will believe us, blown 
to progress forward, but to keep our sheer up against the bank by some 
feet) back to the shed where our mad gust, which rushed perpendicu- 
= were tied, and canter home to larly, not down, but up, the vast 
4ynmouth, with the rain cutting our chasms of the glens below. 
faces like showers of pebbles, and our 
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It is four o'clock on a May  wesweep out into the deeper water 
morning, and Claude and ourselves the last mist-flake streams up from 
are just embarking on board a Clo- the Foreland and vanishes in white 
velly trawling-skiff, which, having threads into the stainless blue. 
disposed of her fish at various ports * Look at the colours of that Fore- 
along the Channel, is about to run land!’ cried Claude, in ecstasy. ‘ The 
leisurely homewards with an ebb vast, simple monotone of pearly 
tide, and a soft north-easterly breeze; green, broken only at intervals by 
and we expect, gentle reader, the blood-red stains, where the turf has 

leasure of your most polished and slipped and left the fresh rock bare, 
intellectual society. If you should and all glimmering softly through a 
prove a bad sailor, which Heaven delicate blue haze, like the bloom on 
forefend, you may still lie on deck, a half-ripened plum!’ 
and listen—half-sleepy, half-envious ‘And look, too, how the grey 
—toour rhapsodies, and to the ruth- _ pebble beach is already dancing and 
less clatter of our knives and forks: quivering in the mirage which steams 
but we will forestall no sorrows,—we up, like the hot breath of a limekiln, 
will speak no words but of goodomen. from the drying stones! Talk of 

So farewell, fair Lynmouth; and ‘ glazings and scumblings,’ ye artists! 
ye mountain storm-spirits, send usa and bungle at them as you will, 
propitious day, and dismiss those what are they to Nature’s own glaz- 
fantastic clouds which are coquetting ings, deepening every instant there 
with your thrones, crawling down behind us?’ 
one mountain face, and whirling ‘Mock me not. I have walked 
and leaping up another, in wreaths up and down here with a humbled 
of snow, and dun, and amber, pierced and a broken spirit, and had nearly 
every minute by some long, glit- forsworn the audacity of painting 
tering, upward arrow from the level anything beyond a beech stem, or a 
sun, which gilds grey crags and _ frond of fern.’ 
downs a thousand feet above us, while * The little infinite in them would 
underneath the mountain gorges still have baffled you just as much as the 
sleep black and cold in shade. only somewhat bigger infinite of the 

There, they have heard us! the _ hills on which they grow.’ 
cap rises off that ‘ summer- house ‘ Confest : and so farewell to un- 
hill,’ that eight hundred fect of up- _paintable Lynmouth! Farewell to 
right wall, which seems ready to the charming contrast of civilized 
topple down into the nest of be- English landscape-gardening, with 
myrtled cottages at its foot; andas its villas, and its exotics, and its 
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evergreens, thus strangely, and yet 
harmoniously, confronted with the 
mad chaos of the rocks and mountain- 
streams. ‘Those grounds of Sir Wil- 
liam Herries’ are a double paradise, 
the wild Eden of the Past side by 
side with the cultivated Eden of the 
Future. How its alternations of Art 
and Savagery at once startle and 
relieve the sense, as you pass sud- 
denly out of wildernesses of piled 
boulders, and torrent-shattered trees, 
and the roar of a hundred fern- 
fringed waterfalls, into ‘trim walks, 
and fragrant alleys green,’ and the 
door of a summer-house transports 
you at a step from Richmond to the 
Alps. Happy he who ‘ possesses,’ as 
the world calls it, and happier still 
he whose taste could organize, that 
fairy-bower.’ 

So he, magniloquently, as was his 
wont ; and yet his declamations al- 
ways flowed with such a graceful 
ease,—a simple, smiling, earnestness, 
—an unpractised melody of voice, 
that what would have been rant from 
other lips, from his shewed only as 
the healthy enthusiasm of the pas- 
sionate, all-seeing, all-loving artist. 

But our companion the reader, has 
been some time gazing up at that 
huge boulder-strewn hill-side above 
us, and wondering whether the fable 
of the giants be not true after all,— 
and that ‘Vale of Rocks, hanging 
five hundred feet in air, with all its 
crag~-castles, and tottering battle- 
ments, and colossal crumbling idols, 
and great blocks, which hang sloping, 
caught in act to fall, be not some 
enormous Cyclopean temple left half- 
disinterred. 

‘A fragment of old Chaos,’ said 
Claude, ‘left unorganized,—or, per- 
haps, the waste heap of the world, 
where, after the rest of England had 
been made, some angel put up a 
notice for his fellows, ‘ Dry rubbish 
shot here.’’ 


* Not so, unscientific! It is the 


grandfather of hills,——a fossil bone of 


some old continent, which stood here 
ages before England was. And the 
great earth-angel, who grinds up 


mountains into paint, as vou do bits of 


ochre, for his ‘ Continental Sketches, 
found in it the materials for a whole 
dark ground-tone of coal-measures, 
and a few hundred miles of warm 
high-lights, which we call New Red 
Sandstone. 
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And what a sea-wall they are, 
these Exmoor hills! Sheer upward 
from the sea a thousand feet rises 
the mountain range ; and as we slide 
and stagger lazily along before the 
dying breeze, through the deep water 
which never leaves the cliff, the eye 
ranges, almost dizzy, up some five 
hundred feet of rock, dappled with 
every hue, from the intense black of 
the tide-line, through the warm green 
and brown shadows, out of which the 
horizontal cracks of the strata, and 
the loom black, and the breeding 
gulls, shew like lingering snow-flakes 
up to the middle cliff, where delicate 
greys fade into pink, pink into red, 
red into glowing purple, and the 
purple is streaked with glossy ivy 
wreaths, and black-green yews ; and 
all the choir of colours stop abruptly 
on the mid-hill, to give place to 
one yellowish-grey sheet of upward 
down, sweepingsmooth and unbroken, 
except by a lonely stone, or knot of 
clambering sheep, to end in one great 
rounded waving line, sharp - cut 
against the brilliant blue. The sheep 
hang like white daisies upon the 
steep hill-side, and a solitary falcon 
rides a speck in air, yet far below 
the crest of that tall hill. Now he 
sinks to the cliff edge, and hangs 
quivering, supported like a kite, by 
the pressure of his breast and long- 
carved wings, against the breeze. 

There he hangs, the peregrine,—a 
true ‘ falcon gentle, ‘sharp-notched, 
long-taloned, crooked-winged,’ whose 
uncles and cousins, ages.ago, have 
struck at roe and crane, and sat 
upon the wrists of kings. And now 
he is full proud of any mouse or 
cliff-lark ; like an old Chingach- 
gook, last of the Mohicans, he lingers 
round ‘the hunting-field of his fa- 
thers.’ So all things end. 


The old order changeth, giving place to 
the new ; 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. 


‘ Ay, and the day shall come,’ said 
Claude, ‘ when the brows of that huge 
Iligh-Vere shall be crowned with 
golden wheat, and every rock-ledge 
on Trentishoe, like those of Petra 
and the Rhine, support its garden- 
bed of artificial soil.’ 

‘And when,’ we answered, ‘the 
shingly sides of that great chasm of 
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Headon’s Mouth shall be clothed 
with the white mulberry, and the 
summer limestone -skiffs shall go 

back freighted with fabrics which 
vie with the finest woof of Italy and 
Lyons.’ 

‘You believe, then, in Mrs. Whit- 
by of Lymington ” 

‘Seeing is believing, Claude: 
through laughter, and failures, and 
the stupidity of half-barbarous clods, 
she has persevered in her silk-grow- 
ing, and succeeded ; and we should 
like to afficher her book to the doors 
of every west-country squire.’ 

‘Better require them to pass an 
examination in it, and several other 
better-known things, before they 
take possession of their estates. In 
the meantime, what is that noble 
conical hill, which has increased my 


wonder at the infinite variety of 


beauty which ‘The Spirit can produce 
by combinations so simple as a few 
grey stones and a sheet of turf? 

‘The Hangman.’ 

‘An ominous name. 
history *” 

‘Some sheep-stealer, they say, 
clambering over a wall with his booty 
slung round. his neck, was literally 
hung by the poor brute's struggles, 
and found days after on the moun- 
tain-side, a blackened corpse sus- 
pended on one side of the wall, with 
the sheep hanging on the other, and 
the ravens You may fill up 
the picture for yourself.’ 

But, see, as we round the Hang- 
man, what a change of scene! ‘The 
huge square-blocked sandstone cliffs 
dip suddenly under dark slate-beds, 
fantastically bent and broken by 
primeval ~ carthquakes. Wooded 
combes, and broken ridges of rich 
pasture-land, wander and slope to- 
wards a labyrinth of bush-fringed 
coves, black isolated tide-rocks, and 
land-locked harbours. ‘There shines 
among the woods the Castle of Water- 
mouth, on its lovely little salt-water 
loch, the safest harbour on the coast; 
and there is Combe - Martin, mile- 
long man-stye, which seven centuries 
of fruitless silver-mining, and of the 
right (now deservedly lost) of ‘send- 
ing a talker to the national palaver, 
have neither cleansed nor civilized. 
Turn, turn thy head away, dear 
reader, lest even at this distance 
some foul odour taint the summer 
airs, and complete the misfortune 
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already presaged by that pale, sad 
face, sickening in the burning calm! 
For this great sun-roasted fire-brick 
of the Exmoor range is fairly ‘ burn- 
ing up the breeze,’ and we have no- 
thing but the tide to drift us slowly 
down to Ilfracombe. 

Now we open Rillage, and now 
Hlillsborough, two of the most pic- 
turesque of headlands; see how their 
huge round foreheads of glistening 
grey shale sink down into two dark, 


Jagged moles, running far out to 


seaward, and tapering off, each into a 
long, black horizontal line, vanishing 
at last beneath its lace-fringe of 
restless hissing foam. How grand 
the contrast of the delicate severe 
lightness of those sea-lines, with the 
vast solid mass which rests upon 
them! Look, too, at the glaring 
lights and the Tartarean shadows of 
those gloomy chasms and caves, 
which the tide never leaves, or the 
foot of man explores; and hark, at 
every rush of the long ground-swell, 
mysterious mutterings, solemn sighs, 
sudden thunders, as of a pent-up 
earthquake, boom out of them across 
the glassy swell. Look at those 
blasts of delicate vapour that shoot 
up from hidden rifts, and hang a 
moment, and vanish; and _ those 
green columns of wave which rush 
mast high up the perpendicular 
walls, and then fall back and out- 
wards in a waterfall of foam, lacing 
the black rocks with a thousand 
snowy streams. There they fall, and 
leap, and fall again. And so they 
did yesterday, and the day before— 
and so they did centuries ago, when 
the Danes" swept past them, for the 
loss of the magic raven flag, battle- 

worn, and sad of heart, from the 
fight at Appledore, to sit down and 
starve on ‘the island of Bradanrelice, 
which men call Flat Holms!’ Ay, and 
even so they leapt and fell, before a 
sail gleamed on the Severn sea, when 
theshark and the ichthyosaur paddled 
beneath the shade of tropic forests— 
now scanty turf and golden gorse. 
And so they will leap and fall on, on, 
through the centuries and the ages. 
Oh dim abyss of Time, into which 
we peer shuddering, what will be 
the end of thee, and of this ceaseless 
coil and moan of waters? Is it true, 
that when thou shalt be no more, 
then, too, ‘there shall be no more 
sea ; and this ocean bed, this great 
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grave of fertility, into which all 


earth's wasted riches stream, day and © 


night, from hill and town, shall rise 
and become fruitful soil, corn-field 
and meadow-land; and earth shall 
teem as thick with living men, as 
bean-fields with the summer bees ? 
What a consummation! At least 
there is One greater than sea, or 
time: and the Judge of all the earth 
will do right. 

But there is Ilfracombe, with 
its rock-walled harbour, its little 
wood of masts within, its white 
terraces, rambling up the hills, and 
its capstone sca-walk, the finest 
‘marine parade, as flunkeydom 
terms it, in all England, except that 
splendid Hoe at Plymouth, ‘ Lam 
Goemagot,’ Gog-magog’s leap, as the 
old Britons called it, where Cori- 
neus but no, gentle Editor, we 
will wander no more. And there is 
the little isolated rock-chapel, where, 
seven hundred years ago, our west- 
country forefathers used to go to 
pray St. Nicholas for deliverance 
from shipwreck,—a method lovingly 
regretted by Mr. Titmarsh’s friend, 
the Rev. L. Oriel, of St. Waltheof’s, 
as a ‘ pious idea of the Ages of faith. 
Claude, however, prefers the present 
method of lighthouses and the wor- 
thy Trinity Board, as more godly, 
and faithful, as well as more useful ; 
and, we suspect, so do the sailors 
themselves. 

But our reader is by this time 
nearly sick of the roasting calm, and 
the rolling ground-swell, and the 
smell of fish, and is somewhat sleepy 
also, between early rising and in- 
coherent sermons; wherefore, dear 
reader, we advise you to stay and 
recruit yourself at Ilfracombe, be- 
fore you proceed further with your 
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self-elected cicerone on the grand 
tour of North Devon. Believe us, 
you will not stir from the place for 
a month at least. For be sure, if 
you are sea-sick, or heart-sick, or 
pocket-sick either, there is no plea- 
santer or cheaper place of cure (to 
indulge in a puff, of a species now 
well-nigh obsolete, the puff honest 
and true) than this same Ilfracombe, 
with its quiet nature and ‘its quiet 
luxury, its rock fairy-land and its 
sea-walks, its downs and combes, its 
kind people, and, if possible, still 
kinder climate, which combines the 
soft warmth of South Devon with 
the bracing freshness of the Welsh 
mountains ; where winter has slip- 
ped out of the list ofthe seasons, and 
mother Earth makes up for her sum- 
mer’s luxury by fasting, ‘ not in sack- 
cloth and ashes, but in new silk and 
old sack ;’ and instead of standing 
three months chin deep in ice, and 
christening great snowballs its ‘friend 
and family,’ as St. Francis of Assizi 
did of old, knows no severer ascetic- 
ism than tepid shower-baths, and a 
parasol of soft grey mist. 

So farewell. True, you have seen 
but half North Devon. But, alas! 
the pages of Fraser are of paper, 
not of India-rubber; and when men 
write of places which they love, their 
ink-stream is as the letting out of 
waters; and other people are long- 
winded, besides Nestor and Mr. 
Chisholm Anstey. Wherefore our 
wise Editor, that intellectual Soyer, 
and infallible caterer for the public 
appetite, practised to foresee afar the 
slightest chance of an wsthetic sur- 
feit, has for your sakes treated us as 
schoolboys treat slow-worms—made 
us break off our own tail, for the 
pleasure of seeing it grow again. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


Part IV. 


ee prestige of wealth with which 
John was unconsciously invested 
made him, at Mrs. Lamb’s ball, a 
rson of much more consequence 
than he had hoped to find himself in 
so short a time. Lis hostess was 
rticularly attentive, watching over 
im so carefully that there was no 
longer any fear of his lingering part- 
nerless in passages and doorways, and 
whispering in the ear of each de- 
sirable acquaintance to whom she 
presented him some talismanic words, 
which caused him to be always re- 
ceived with favour. He felt assured 
that these introductory whispers were 
descriptive of his own recognised 
merits, though he did not feel par- 
ticularly grateful to Mrs. Lamb for 
her good opinion, which he conceived 
to have been extorted rather than 
conceded. But like another charac- 
ter of our times, who has risen into 
sudden consideration, he was indebted 
for his success entirely to the repu- 
tation of his uncle. ‘The portal at 
which so many knock in vain,—be- 
fore which so many wander to and 
fro, hoping, doubting, fearing, and 
sometimes (emboldened at witnessing 
the entrance ofa rich aspirant who 
bribes the porter, or an audacious 
spirit who climbs the wall) tapping 
with such timid and uncertain finger 
as insures the immediate slamming 
of the door in the suppliant’s face, 
seemed to stand for him invitingly 
open. 
His host, the Ram (who, so far as 
I know, had nothing, either of out- 
ward adornment or of disposition, in 
common with the animal whose name 
he bore), received him as one whom 
it would be politic to propitiate,— 
calling him ‘ Sir, and proffering a 
few feeble remarks with a deferential 
air, previously to again retiring to a 
seat behind the door, or other private 
nook, where he was happy in finding 
himself unnoticed. Semen and 
daughters alike seemed proud and 
happy to make our hero's acquaint- 
ance; and when he was not other- 
wise engaged, one or other of the 
Misses Lamb was sure to be at hand 
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delighted to entertain him. Thus 
John began his social campaign with 
a — he had not expected to 
feel. 7 

It was here, for the first time, he 
saw Trant in society. Easy, neg- 
ligent, though sufficiently courteous, 
his evident carelessness of the opin- 
ions that might be formed of him 
produced an effect which he might 
have aimed at in vain by exerting 
his ability to please, and shewing 
anxiety for the success of the effort. 
His indifference, coupled as it was 
with the evidence of latent power, 
impressed on most of those with 
whom he came in contact an idea of 
his superiority and a feeling of re- 
spect tor him, often acknowledged, 
though for the most part unwillingly. 

The only times at which his man- 
ner rose to earnestness were when 
addressing a young lady of very 
aristocratic and striking look, at 
whose side he placed himself when- 
ever an opportunity offered. She 
was tall and very graceful,—under 
which circumstances time-honoured 
custom demands that I should de- 
scribe her form as ‘rivalling the 
classic models,’ or ‘such as a statuary 
would have loved to look on ;’ but 
others besides statuaries might have 
admired her breathing charms, and 
John had the bad taste to prefer her 
outlines to any that ever were carved 
out of marble. Her eyes passed with 
superficial observers for black, be- 
cause of the dusky brown of her 
hair, but were in reality dark blue, 
and out of them there looked, un- 
dimmed by timidity, untrammelled 
by the prescriptive placidity of so- 
ciety, a living soul distinct of linea- 
ment. Not fitfully, as a soul some- 
times looks forth when roused by 
emotion from its sleep or torpor,— 
not peeping, as a timid one ventures 
to do, from beneath lids quickly 
lowered; but steady, fearless, yet 
gentle in its glance, it settled on 
each object with calm intelligence. 
She carried her graceful head a 
little back, and to John’s romantic 
fancy it had so much of the look 
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regal as to be incomplete without a 
diadem. 

‘Who is that lady talking to 
Trant ?’ inquired John of Miss Gay. 

* Don’t know,’ said Miss Gay; ‘I 
never saw her before. She looks a 
grave creature: no fun in her, I’m 
sure,—not a bit.’ 

Just at that moment the lady in 
question involuntarily contradicted 
Miss Gay by a merry laugh, called 
forth by some remark from Trant, 
while her face was lit as warmly as 
if the evening sun had flashed on it. 

‘By Jove, how handsome she 
looked then!’ said John, gazing at 
her. 

Miss Gay pouted,—she didn’t like 
to hear any one praised but herself; 
though she took John’s compliments, 
when he felt sufficiently encouraged 
to bestow them, rather as a right 
than a favour. She made it a rule 
to receive the flatteries of her cap- 
tives with indifference, and otherwise 
to harrow up their souls till she had 
succeeded in plunging them in deep 
despondency, when she would elevate 
them again with a touch of favour, 
thus diversifying the level of flirtation 
with a perpetual succession of hill 
and vale. ‘Chis evening she had been 
particularly capricious in consequence 
of observing John’s elation, which 
she deemed it good policy to repress ; 
to which end she found it necessary 
to resort to a strong measure. 

‘You're engaged to me for this 
dance, you know,’ said John, as the 
piano began to discourse most melan- 
choly music ; ‘ and there’s Miss Post 
beginning to play the Sepulchral 
quadrilles! Don’t expect me to be 
amusing, for I always feel like a 
mute at a funeral when siie’s at the 
piano: those dirge-like strains seem 
to ‘ bid me remember mine end.’’ 

And he was just extending his arm 
to lead the lady to the dance when 
Lothaire slid up, and with a con- 
fident smile offered his, which she 
took and walked away with him. 

‘ Civil, that!’ thought John, in 
great indignation; ‘wait till I ask 
1er again, though,—leaving me, too, 
for that fellow Lothaire: I wonder 
what the deuce the women all see in 
the smiling blockhead !* 

It was the first check he had re- 
ceived during the evening. 

* No one but Miss Gay could ven- 
ture to do these things,’ remarked 
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Mrs. Frank Lawless, who, scated near 
John, was watching with amused in- 
terest the indignant expression of his 
face. 

Mrs. Frank Lawless, though a 
little passée, was still pretty, and 
fonder than ever of being thought 
so. Saxon and Norman, cat and 
dog, Protectionist and Free-trader, 
were not more fiercely antagonistic 
than she and Miss Gay, whose fresher 
charms often secured the attentions 
of those whom the more skilful 
blandishments of her experienced 
opponent failed to propitiate; and 
Mrs. Lawless repaid the sprete in- 


juria forme by inuendos, anecdotes, 


and evil reports, all tending, though 
delivered in the blandest manner, to 
traduce her rival’s character. Miss 
Gay nourished a similar feeling, but 
expressed it differently; and they 
seldom met without a skirmish, the 
one wielding in the wordy conflict a 
sledge-hammer, the other a small 
sword. Besides her wish to vex Miss 
Gay, Mrs. Lawless was further in- 
duced to attract John by a fancy she 
had taken to him, perceiving in him 
the promise of an amusing acquaint- 
ance. 

‘Comfort yourself, Mr. Faunce,’ 
she continued, ‘ with the reflection 
that her present partner is better 
suited to her than you would have 
been. ‘They were made for each 
other. He not only dances well, but 
his lightness extends from his heels 
to his head.’ 

The oil thus skilfully poured by 
this good Samaritan soothed John's 
green wound, and he moreover per- 
ceived how scandalous was a report 
he had heard that Mrs. Lawless had 
formerly suffered under an unre- 
quited attachment for Lothaire. 

‘If I read you rightly,’ she re- 
sumed,—‘ and mind, I have great 
skill in physiognomy—you are just 
the person to appreciate them both. 
You could never greatly admire Miss 
Gay, I think.’ 

This was rather at variance with 
some assertions Mrs. Lawless had 
made in confidence to several friends, 
to the effect that ‘ Miss Gay appeared 
at length to have secured in young 
Faunce an admirer, with the requi- 
site degree of blindness and inex- 
perience to dote on her for a full 
fortnight.’ But John, feeling at the 
moment as ashamed of his attach- 
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ment as a patriot accused of tuft- 
hunting, only confessed it by his 
glowing cheek, and muttered some- 
thing about ‘knowing Miss Gay 
slightly, but not quite understanding 
her.’ 

‘ That may be, and yet no impeach- 
ment of your penetration,’ rejoined 
Mrs. Lawless. ‘Philosophers don’t 
study systems by watching shooting- 
stars or Jack-o'-lanterns.’ 

* Ah, you've some mind about you, 
madam!’ thought John; but he 
wanted sadly to change the subject. 
‘You know I’m almost a stranger 
here, he said, ‘and may possibly 
throw away my admiration on some 
ofthe undeserving, unless forewarned. 
Take compassion, therefore, on my 
inexperience, and sketch me the rest 
of the company. I’ve no prejudice 
against caricature. So long as the 
mirror you hold up to nature is clear, 
and polished, and neatly framed, I 
don’t mind a few knots in the glass.’ 

* Well, then, to begin, said Mrs. 
Lawless, ‘there’s Miss but, stop! 
"twill save time, and my pictures 
will be just as true, if I give you 
classes, and not individuals. Ob- 
serve, then, these young ladies that 
I point to,—they are all at present 
in a rudimental state, just preparing 
to ‘act their part with that great 
actor, man ;’ take care of them, for 
these startled fawns are very insidious 
and deceptive. You would scarce 
imagine that any of their soft, shy 
voices, could be raised on small pro- 
vocation to Xantippe’s key. Miss 
Prood heads another class,—there 
are just six of them in the room: 
they are very earnest in the laborious 
pursuit of trifles; spend months in 
the production of deliberate and in- 
excusable outrages on art, which they 
call pictures; don't laugh ‘at jokes, 
because they don’t comprehend them ; 
and think that by looking prim at 
impropriety, dressing dolls for ba- 
zaars, and reading standard works 
without understanding them, they 
are qualifying themselves to take 
their place among the ‘ Mothers of 
England.’ ‘Then there are the oppo- 
sites of these, who think parties the 
great end and aim of life, and dancing 
the highest attribute of humanity. 
You see I don’t paint my characters 
in oil. The gentlemen are in two 
grand divisions,—those who make 
business a pleasure, and those who 
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make pleasure a business: the first 
relax with the air of playful mill- 
horses ; the second enjoy themselves 
like serious butterflies, who find it 
no joke to flutter among the flowers.’ 

*So much for the rules,’ said John ; 
‘but I think there must be some 
exceptions,—that lady, for instance, 
whom Trant is talking to.’ 

‘ That’s the Honourable Miss Bas- 
net,—she’s only on a visit here, and 
I never saw her before; but she 
certainly doesn’t look as if she be- 
longed to either of my classes.’ 

‘And the gentlemen, are none of 
them worthy of particular remark ?’ 

‘ Why, there are a few oddities,’ 
replied the fair satirist, ‘ some of them 
amusing enough. There’s one, old 
Mr. Hoyle, wandering about tryin 
to get up a rubber, which he wil 
hardly succeed in, for he is so fond 
of whist that people are afraid to sit 
down with him: he always leaves off 
unwillingly, and, if he could meet 
with three congenial spirits, would 
go on, I believe, till the end of the 
world.’ 

‘In fact, till the playing of the 
last trump,’ John remarked. 

‘Oh, you profane creature!’ re- 
turned the lady. ‘* But you see he 
has been unable to enlist anybody, 
except old Mr. Lamb, who is afraid 
to refuse.’ 

‘ Why doesn’t he ask that meek- 
looking little man with the bald 
head ?’ said John. ‘ He doesn’t look 
as if he had much will of his own.’ 

‘ And a very good negative qua- 
lity for a married man,’ returned 
Mrs. Lawless ; ‘ he’s my husband.’ 

‘Dearme!—oh! I beg pardon— 
uncommonly nice-looking person !’ 
stammered John, with a sudden de- 
termination of blood to the checks. 

‘ Never mind, don’t distress your- 
self; I’ve no conjugal sensitiveness,’ 
said Mrs. Lawless, quite coolly. ‘ And 
now I think I’ve mentioned every- 
body,—no, stop! there’s one young 
gentleman who I think deserves par- 
ticular notice. Nature has done 
much for him, Art little; he’s rich 
in essentials, wanting in superficials, 
and must be coined to make him 
current.’ 

* What an interesting character !’ 
said John. ‘I should like to know 
him.’ 

* You'll find that difficult,’ re- 
joined Mrs. Lawless, ‘if proverbs are 
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true. They tell me he has great 
expectations,—at least, what are called 
such nowadays; and it would be a 
pity if, with the advantages of talent 
and wealth, he should be deficient in 
the little external compliances that 
smooth the way to success, and which 
with us women are half the battle. 
What he wants is some lady friend, 
with tact, and taste, and experience, 
to bestow some little pains on him. 
I've half-a-mind to be compassionate, 
and undertake the office ; for I flatter 
myself I possess the two first requi- 
— and I fear I must own to the 

‘.” 

* Delightful!’ cried John ; ‘ how I 
should Tike to be subject to such 
petticoat government!’ 

‘In the first place, I must debar 
him the use of the word petticoat, 
which is socially obsolete,’ said Mrs. 
Lawless, smiling. 

Oh, it was his own. portrait, then, 
he had been favoured with! He 
didn’t exactly know whether to be 
flattered or not. But the idea of 
having Mrs. Lawless for a monitress 
was charming, and a number of 
parallel cases afforded by his reading 
eccurred to him ; such as Don Juan, 
whose course of instruction had, how- 
ever, an unfortunate termination. It 
would, moreover, be a valuable al- 
liance to form previous to the sub- 
version of Miss Gay's tyranny, for 
which he had resolved to substitute 


@ more liberal form of government. ' 


That fair despot cid not seem quite 
content with the new aspect of affairs. 
She had expected indignation and 
an air of injury to characterize John’s 
demeanour, which would naturally 
have afforded her much pleasure; 
but instead, there was every appear- 
ance of an incipient flirtation with 
her mortal foe ; and, unsuspecting as 
John was, he could not help think- 
ing there was something jealous in 
the glances she frequently cast on 
them. If this were really the case, 
he perceived that Mrs. Lawless might 
clearly be made a grand engine of 
retributive justice. 

So, walking home from the party, 
he resolved to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Lawless. The allusion 
she had made to his ‘ great expecta- 
tions’ was quite unaccountable ; and 
he remembered that two or three of 
his partners had made remarks seem- 
ing to imply the possession of wealth 
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on his part. Each of the Miss Lambs 
had taken it for granted that he 
would indulge some expensive taste ; 
and the Slasher had told him ofa 
perfect hunter quite up to his weight, 
and a brace of capital setters, which 
a brother of hers wished to dispose 
of, and which might ibly suit 
him. Without quite intending to 
plunge into any of these vortices, he 
was so far influenced by the false 
impression of his wealth as to begin 
to consider a variety of purchases, 
which he would formerly have 
thought extravagances, to be quite 
indispensable to the support of his 
new character as a man of fashion. 

In his room he found a letter from 
the vicar; and, opening it, was he 
deceived, or did a bank-note turn 
forth its silver lining? The flimsy 
piece of paper dropped out, and the 
figures in its corner shewed it was 
for fifty pounds. 

I rejoice, my son (said the vicar in his 
postscript), to be able to add the enclosed 
to your small income. I well know such 
a remittance would often have gladdened 
my heart in my youthful days; for, 
though I was never covetous of money 
for its own sake, yet the shifts I was at 
times put to would make me desire it 
more earnestly than was befitting. An 
expensive book, or a help to some un- 
fortunate in real want, often caused my 
well-worn coat to last another half-year; 
and I think the somewhat frugal habits 
acquired in those straitened times have 
clung to me ever since, making me too 
regardless of the appearances the world 
requires, and rightly requires, from eaeh 
according to his station. I would wish 
to spare you both the present discomfort 
and future unseemliness. 

No explanation being vouchsafed 
as to where the money had come from 
it remained a mystery to John, who 
had imagined he knew his father’s 
resources to a pound. He turned 
the matter over and over, and viewed 
it in every possible light. The dis- 
covery of a pot of money in the 
orchard seemed too romantic a sup- 
position to be adopted. A legacy 
would have been a more matter-of- 
fact solution of the difficulty, but 
there was nobody to leave him one: 
However, there the note was, opening 
a brilliant and picturesque field of 
fashionable distinction and enjoyment, 
and appearing to the happy possessor 
an inexhaustible treasure, though it 
very soon. proved to be the contrary. 
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Very soon. For, arguing in his 
usual sanguine manner that there 
must be plenty more. where this came 
from, he conducted his expenditure 
as if he had been the possessor of 
Fortunatus’s purse. Several tastes, 
till now dormant, were developed by 
the genial spring-tide of unexpected 
wealth and his new position as a 
popular member of society. . The 
country-made wardrobe, of which he 
had formerly been so proud, was 
pronounced by Mrs. Frank Lawless 
altogether intolerable, and renewed 
by the London tailor, in whose bills 
now began to appear such items as 
‘rich fancy vest, ‘extra superfine 
dress coat,’ and the like entries, fear- 
fully familiar to the despairing gaze 
of insolvent dandyism, but which 
John perused with the indifference 
ofa millionnaire. Remembering that 
property has its duties as well as its 
rights, he bestowed his patronage on 
most of the principal tradespeople of 
the town, and ran up accounts which, 
when thought of at all, were settled 
in imagination with charming fa- 
cility. 

It seemed as if a happy conjunction 
of circumstances had supplied him 
with the means of assuming a charac- 
ter that he had always secretly ad- 
mired, and which is sometimes met 
with in light literature, but not often 
anywhere else, that of the indolent, 
elegant genius — the man who, with 
capacity to govern a kingdom, limits 
his ambition to the subjugation of a 
clique — who, instead of pondering 
schemes of empire, iscontent to give 
law to the social circle, within which 
none else dare walk ; the intellectual 
trifler, extinguishing a ministry with 
an epigram, or damning a great 
public character with a pun— 
scarce in earnest even in his love, 
refusing a post in the legis- 
ature that he may keep an assigna- 
tion; a philosophic exquisite, com- 

unded of Diogenes and Beau Field- 
ing. There was something pictur- 
esque in the idea of playing this part; 
of stretching his sinews idly in the 
sun, and moralizing on the sourness 
of the grapes of life: but John did 
not know himself, or he would have 
felt that his wakeful, restless mind, 
would scarce be content to wink at 
the world and close again in slumber, 
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Yet something like this was the 
desire with which the influence of 
his new friend, Mrs. Frank Lawless, 
inspired him. She had no lady 
friends, perhaps because she thought 
such intimacies insipid, or it might be 
that her own sex felt too distrustful 
of her for friendship: but. she liked 
to do odd defiant things; to tread 
the very verge of disrepute in con- 
tempt of those who wished her fall, 
yet feared to push her over. Like 
Miss Swallowater, she was impatient 
of the high Toryism which dictated 
the code feminine; but with this 
difference, that she was a womanly 
rebel. She aimed at power over the 
other sex by strictly constitutional 
means,—the eloquence of eye and 
tongue, and a thousand feminine 
witcheries in which experience more 
than compensated the thefts of time. 
Her patronage of John was open and 
elder-sisterly ; they read novels and 

ms, and argued their merits ; 
walked and talked, and rode together ; 
while to others she quoted his sayings, 
and represented him as a budding 
Crichton. Almost imperceptibly she 
furnished him with tact and address, 
the shield and spear with which to 
combat the conventional world, and 
very soon did something towards 
converting our rather Orson-like 
hero into a Valentine. 

Still he could by no means make up 
his mind to relinquish the society of 
Miss Gay, who possessed quite a feline 
skill in devices to retain her captives 
in submission, at the same time that 
she tormented them, and who had, 
with much dexterity, managed to 
pique John into a persistence in his 
fancy for her. ‘Thus, between her and 
Mrs. Lawless, his diplomacy was in 
ecnstant exercise, for he considered 
it expedient to conceal his acquaint- 
ance with each as much as possible 
from the other. But with all these 
important matters to employ his 
thoughts, there were often moments 
when he felt utterly weary of his 
present pursuits, and dissatisfaction 
took full possession of him. 

Discontent, envy, emulation! of 
yore decried, but now recognized as 
noble springs of action, we had been 
slaves without ye! Our most ardent 
spirits. are those who wish to pull 
down the mighty from their seat, 
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and to occupy it themselves. He 
who is restless and dissatisfied, must 
of necessity do mankind good service 
as the apostle of truth and improve- 
ment. What philosopher like the 
exposer of fallacy? what leader 
like the upsetter of systems? Bile 
is the fountain of energy, and the 
liver the true seat of the soul. 

John Faunce was discontented. 
He wanted to occupy his right po- 
sition, which he knew he could 
afterwards maintain ; to take it, not 
by the slow method of regular ap- 
proach, but by storm. To do this he 
felt he must concentrate his forces, 
yet on what point he knew not. 
Such a state of mind is peculiarly 
susceptible of the great doctrines 
spreading daily, wave-like, over the 
land. He who is pressed down by a 
system naturally sympathizes with 
principles which destroy systems ; 
and John, chafing and fretting on 
the curb, was quite ready to lash out 
behind on small provocation. He 
thought what he might be in a fair 
start where none carried weight, and 
there was no jockeying ; it was easy 
to connect his own peculiar interests 
with those of mankind in general ; 
and he began to look askance at the 
noble theories of Equality and Li- 
berty, so well illustrated since in the 
admirable extravaganzas of the Thé- 
ftre Francais, which are extremely 
diverting and instructive, despite 
their slenderness of plot. 

A good deal of his self-confidence 
had melted before the influence of 
Trant; for, when measuring his crude 
opinions with those of a man who 
equalled him in intellectual power 
and excelled him in wielding it, he 
was of necessity often foiled. Trant 
had passed through John’s turbulent 
stage out into calm reflection beyond ; 
he could give reason for the faith 
that was in him, while John was as 
yet guided by sentiment and instinct, 
which, however valuable in them- 
selves, as germinating opinion, are 
generally found insufficient to de- 
monstrate its truth. 

Trant saw with regret his incessant 
visits to Miss Swallowater and her 
niece, from which he anticipated 
mischief in more than one way. He 
was acquainted with them both ; and, 
while John irreverently regarded 
Miss Swallowater merely as an od- 
dity, Trant, looking deeper, recog- 
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nized in her one of the impersona- 
tions of the spirit of the age, which 
is essentially Snermaaphtodite. But 
with a strange perverseness, while 
admitting her to be shrewd and 
penetrating beyond the average, he 
would stigmatize this wonderful wo- 
man as an anomaly. ‘A feminine 
demagogue,’ he would say, ‘is a 
contradiction in terms, and the wo- 
man who can harbour and advocate 
such opinions must be morally un- 
sexed.’ Then he would hold forth 
like a euphuist about female delicacy, 
gentleness, and so forth, till you 
might have fancied yourself back in 
the Elizabethan ages listening to Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

*Woman’s kingdom,’ he would say, 
‘is vast, but it lies in the moral, not 
the intellectual world. From ler 
springs the strong undercurrent of 
right feeling that flows beneath the 
surface of society, bending the stern, 
practical intellect of man, to graceful, 
unworldly ends. To her mild in- 
fluence we owe it that, for each of us 
who reasons well, many feel correctly ; 
that for every good head in England, 
there are ten good hearts. What 
would the world be were Swallo- 
waters not the exception, but the 
rule ?” 

Then he would quote her and other 
mistress-minds as the worst sign of 
the times, saying, that it was bad 
enough to see men denying their 
gods ; but that when the very priest- 
esses of the temple of Nature were 
recusants and gloried in their in- 
fidelity, the old religion must be in a 
bad way. 

Bigoted Mr. Trant, narrow-minded 
young officer, that would thus re- 
strict the forward impulse of the 
human mind. Shall the female soul, 
pregnant with mighty truths, be 
silent in compliance with ancient 
social prejudices? Would you dis- 
arm the moral Amazon? Let am- 
bitious woman free herself from the 
trammels of opinion, and, regardless 
of those dogmatic precepts destructive 
of her natural ardour for distinction, 
stand forth not as man’s dependant 
but his rival. 

Such were the sentiments uttered 
by Miss Swallowater during a morn- 
ing visit paid to her and her niece 
by Trant and John. The curiosity 
of the former had become so excited 
to know what took our hero so much 
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into their society, that he dropped in 
pereeedly one day when he knew 

im to be there ; resolving if possible 
to counteract what he considered the 
pernicious influence of either lady, 
for he had a great interest in Faunce’s 
welfare, fancying he saw in him the 
eidolon of his own youth, On en- 
tering he had found John seated be- 
side Miss Gay on the sofa, while Miss 
Swallowater was writing at a table 
near. Our hero’s countenance on 
seeing Trant assumed a rather dis- 
tressed and detected look; for he 
knew he had exposed himself to 
ridicule, which he, moreover, sus- 
pected wasdeserved. He liked Trant 
very much, but he also rather feared 
him, and wished him just then any 
where else, especially when he caught 
his sarcastic glance. Trant humanely 
directed his attention to the aunt, 
who laid down her pen at his entrance, 
but still kept her manuscript before 
her, ready to receive fugitive ideas. As 
he noticed the manly vigour of the 
handwriting, so different from the 
angular monotony of the ordinary 
female character, he thought that if 
he wanted to forge Miss Swallo- 
water's signature, he would dip his 
toe in the inkstand and write with it. 

The lady considered herself the 
champion of enslaved womanhood ; 
her doctrines were directly opposed 
to that of Mahomet, in which he 
is said to have maintained that wo- 
men have no souls. She was now 
writing a pamphlet on this subject 
(having finished the former one) ; 
and was, of course, armed at all 
points. Trant at first attempted to 
argue with her, gently insinuating 
his peculiar views of female influence 
on society ; then he became facetious, 
asserting that a vast proportion of 
public functionaries, including mem- 
bers of parliament, ministers of state, 
governors of colonies, and high mili- 
tary authorities, were old women; 
and that, consequently, the sex had 
even an undue share of power. But, 
like most original thinkers, Miss 
Swallowater would not brook con- 
tradiction, and became so indignantly 
eloquent, that he was fain to yield to 
the current and allow himself to be 
carried away by it, rather than be 
swamped altogether. 

‘Let us hope,’ he said, ‘that the 
day is not far distant when the mur- 
dering lords of creation will be con- 
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victed by a female jury, sentenced 
by a female judge, and hanged by a 
female executioner.’ 

Miss Swallowater, as was custom- 
ary with her when in doubtful me- 
ditation, pushed back her cap, and 
scratched her head with her pen. 
She had, as yet, thought only of in- 
stalling the sex in the legislative 
departments. 

‘You are going a little too fast,’ 
she replied. ‘We merely want to 
be placed in possession of our rights, 
without trenching on man’s peculiar 
avocations.’ 

‘Then we shall have a fine oppor- 
tunity of exercising our gallantry,’ 
returned Trant; ‘we must chival- 
rously offer you the choice of a 
sphere of action.’ 

‘I desire nothing of the sort,’ re- 
turned his antagonist, with some as- 
perity, espying the trap laid for her— 
‘no courtesy forme. Woman accept- 
ing a concession accorded her in com- 
pliance with the absurd chivalrous 
notions of the dark ages, would be 
recreant to her cause. ‘hose notions 
were founded on a false assumption 
of her weakness and man’s strength ; 
and I desire to see the small rem- 
nants of them exploded. This very 
afternoon,’ she continued, after a 
pause, ‘a festival is to be held in the 
town, in honour of some of the great- 
est men our own or any other country 
and times have produced. Their opi- 
nions are quite my own; indeed, L 
may boast that some of them origin- 
ated with, or were, at any rate, first 
propounded by, myself. Now, observe 
the crushing influence of custom —I 
cannot go to this dinner—I cannot 
lift up my voice amid my male 
compeers in assertion of the rights 
of woman. Nature has endowed me 
with faculties which prejudice has 
smothered in petticoats; and Miss 
Swallowater clutched the malignant 
integuments with an energy that 
threatened to disrobe her. 

‘When,’ she resumed, casting an 
appealing look at the ceiling —‘ when 
shall our virgins strip in the arena 
to contend for the wreath of hon- 
our?’ A question which seemed to 
her so well adapted to rouse the 
dormant female mind, that she im- 
mediately wrote it down, and it ap- 
peared shortly afterwards in print. 

‘A bold figure,’ remarked Trant, 
on the delivery of the metaphor. 
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‘Very bold figures, if they ap- 
peared in public in that way,’ re- 
plied Miss Gay, conceiving the pro- 
spective nudity of the virgins to be 
P — 

Miss Swallowater having commit- 
ted the sentiment to paper, gave a 
triumphant flourish with her pen, 
and dropt it in doing so; on which 
Trant stooped to pick it up, at the 
same moment when Miss Swallo- 
water, asserting woman's independ- 
ence, made a plunge at it, whereby 
their heads came violently in con- 
tact. 

Trant hastened to apologize with 
tears in his eyes. ‘It was all my 
absurd politeness,’ he said. 

‘Certainly, said Miss Swallowater, 
speaking in rather a ruffled manner, 
and arranging her cap, which had 
been pushed over one eye by the 
collision. ‘I was quite capable of 
picking up the pen myself.’ 

Lavinia Gay had burst into a fit 
of laughter on witnessing the mishap. 

‘ You see the force of habit,’ said 
Trant, turning to her. ‘ By and 
bye I shall learn to be properly dis- 
courteous and unoflicious.’ 

But Miss Gay, far from agrecing 
with her aunt on this head, was in 
the habit of tyrannizing over her 
admirers in a manner that would 
have suited an Arcadian lady: de- 
spatching them to extraordinary dis- 
tances to procure articles which she 
afterwards discovered she didn’t 
want, and in other ways putting 
them to vast inconvenience for no 
purpose whatever—of which slavery 
they no more thought of complain- 
ing than Don Quixote. * John had 
himself only the day before ridden 
upwards of twenty miles, on a horse 
hired at an exorbitant charge from a 
livery-stable keeper, to recover a 
smelling-bottle she had left behind 
during a visit ; and on coming back, 
glowing with conscious devotion and 
the hope of praise, had the gratifica- 
tion of finding that Lothaire had 
made her a present of a much pret- 
tier one, and that the old one was to 
be discarded. But, though unable 
to perceive the full tendency of her 
aunt’s opinions, she had so far pro- 
fited by them as to be under no re- 
straint of manner in her intercourse 
with the other sex—whence the de- 
lightful familiarity which had at first 
captivated John. 
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She now began to exercise her 
blandishments on Trant, whose at- 
tention she wished to attract, partly 
to render John miserable, partly be- 
cause she hadn’t often an opportu- 
nity of commanding it before. Trant 
received her advances with a smiling 
badinage that did not give much 
promise of her success. 

‘Why don't you come here 
oftener ?’ she said at length. ‘But 
I suppose you've an attraction some- 
where else. I wish I knew who it 
was—I should so like to see you 
caught.’ 

Here she flashed a glance at him 
that would have brightened John 
for a fortnight; but the insensible 
‘Trant was Gay-proof. 

‘ The fact is,’ he replied, * I should 
come here oftener, only I fear that 
I might end by coming too often. 
I’ve no confidence in my power of 
resisting great attraction. Beauty 
alone might not vanquish me, but 
united with wit and information I 
must surrender to it.’ 

John gave him a deprecating look ; 
but Miss Gay was charmed at hav- 
ing discovered the secret of his in- 
difference. 

‘ Well, [admire your caution,’ she 
said; * but don’t you see what a hor- 
rid old bachelor you'll become if 
you are not more daring? Nothing 
venture, you know, nothing have.’ 
‘This was said with a most inviting 
glance. 

‘Every moment that I stay con- 
firms my opinion of the prudence of 
my conduct,’ he replied, as he and 
John rose to take leave. He shook 
hands, in token of amity, with Miss 
Swallowater, who left a spot of ink 
in his palm. 

‘Queer old lady, that, he re- 
marked to Jolin when they got into 
the street. ‘A strange sight is 
woman when she leaves off those 
weaknesses that make her so strong, 
and goes in her naked intellect.’ 

John made no reply, being en- 
gaged in the construction of a castle 
in the air inhabited by himself and 
Lavinia. 

‘ The effect of her doctrines is vi- 
sible in her niece,’ continued Trant, 
‘who appears to have great aptitude 
for filtering them, end carefully pre- 
serving the sediment. The young 
lady is a philanthropist in the more 
restricted sense of the word; but she 
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shews little sagacity in fishing for 
dither of us fellows. You or I could 
hardly be satisfied with such plated 
eonnubiality as that would be— 
‘Know we not Galloway nags ?”’ 

' While affecting to make light of 
John’s weakness, Trant in reality 
feared for him. He remembered 
when he himself, ere the bloom was 
brushed from his uniform or his 
heart, had fallen in love with Kate 
Wildboy, and had very near been 
ran away with ; and he still thought 
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Their way home led them past the 
building in which the festival men- 
tioned by Miss Swallowater was being 
held. As they approached it, great 
applause ringing out and echoing 
into the street, proclaimed that some 
orator in singular favour with the 
audience was on his legs; and they 
paused for a moment at the door, 
when an individual suddenly came 
round the corner of the porch in 
such a burry as to carry John, with 
whom he came in contact, several 
yards into the vestibule by the im- 

us. John promptly seized him. 

‘What the devil do you mean by 
knocking against me in that way ?’ 
said John. At this period his first 
impulse was always antagonistic. 

* Excuse me,’ said his assaulter, 
struggling to escape—'twas all eager- 
ness—no offence, sir—you see I’ve 
made my own nose bleed—-all eager- 
ness, sir, to be among the workers. 
Why, bless me, you’re Mr. Faunce, 
the nephew of my respected friend ! 
Come in, sir,’ continued Mr. Rush, 
for John now recognized the little 
man—‘come with me. Such an op- 
portunity of hearing. the truth ex- 
pounded—of sitting at the feet of the 
great teachers, may never offer itself 
again. Come along, I'll take care of 
you, sir.’ 

By this time he had opened the 
door, and half-pushed John inside, 
who, not wishing in the presence of 
the numerous assembly disclosed to 
him, to engage in a personal scuffle 
with the energetic little man, en- 
tered with him, leaving Trant stand- 
ing, Peri-like, on the threshold. 

Mr. Rush kept fast hold of his 
ees, conducting him through 
ines of convivial strangers, whose 
attention was luckily absorbed by 
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tremblingly of the tremendous spill 
he might have got had he not early 
acquired the habit of riding his fancy 
on the curb, though with the lightest 
ef hands. He knew that a man's 
talents are about the last things to 
keep him clear of such mishaps. 
Except in novels, clever men never 
marry clever women; after capriol- 
ing all day on Pegasus, one can't sit 
by the fire on him, or ride him up 
stairs to one’s chamber. 
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the speaker, till they arrived at a 
sort of dais at the top of the hall, 
with a table on it at right angles to 
the rest, which John rightly con- 
jectured to be set apart for those 
whom the meeting delighted to hon- 
our. Mr. Rush struggled hard to 
secure a seat at this distinguished 
board, but was obliged eventually to 
content himself with a place imme- 
diately beneath it, making room for 
John at his side. 

The dinner-table, formerly the 
scene of luxurious ease, has become 
of late subservient to higher pur- 
poses than mere enjoyment. Is there 
to be a new missionary society to in- 
vest our savage and naked brothers 
with Christianity and cocked hats? 
A dinner is held, and under the mel- 
lowing influence of turtle and punch 
the aldermanic subscription is dou- 
bled. Or, our compassion beginning 
at home, is a railway to be run into 
some remote region yet steeped in 
medieval horrors? The humane 
project becomes god-like under the 
influence of champagne, and the 
countenances of the benevolent di- 
rectors beam with additional philan- 
thropy. Followed by this remark- 
able meal, the ceremony of laying 
the first stone of a lunatic asylum, or 
a penitentiary, becomes as cheerful 
and convivial as if these edifices 
were merely intended as fitting re- 
treats for earnest workers and great 
Reformers in their old age. 

The purpose of the present ban- 
quet was to exhibit the advantages 
of a free-trade in politics, and to 
celebrate the triumphs of the acute 
speculators. It was truly a feast of 
reason. Before John’s entrance a 
signal blow had been inflicted on the 
obnoxious establishments of the con- 
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stitution, by leaving them out of the 
toasts drunk after dinner ; and mag- 
nificent schemes were broached by 
the present speaker, having for their 
object the re-modelling of society, 
which, so soon as man has changed 
his nature, will be perfectly practi- 
cable. John listened to him with 
much curiosity, and heard with sur- 
~ that the people of these realms 

ad been for two years and upwards 
living in Paradise; that the British 
Islands had for that period been 
Islands of the Blest; and the magi- 
cian who had wrought the felicitous 
change (no other than he whose 
eloquence was delighting them), al- 
luded with modest pride to his ex- 
ertions and their result. John’s 
ignorance of the politics of the day 
prevented him from knowing what 
the speaker was talking about, but 
he felt sure that he was a very great 
man, and one who deserved well of 
his country. He listened with eager- 
ness to discover what particular po- 
licy it could be that had led to such 
happy results; and from what he 
gathered, it appeared that by an ex- 
clusive attention to the interests of 
trade all classes had been raised to 
the height of felicity. One of the 
great elements of oratory, viz. im- 
agination, was evinced in a very re- 
markable degree—every assertion 
teemed with it. It was the very 
poetry of cotton-spinning — Sappho 
at the loom. 

Then the speaker, suddenly chang- 
ing his tone, spoke of an institution 
that was preying on the vitals of the 
country, and neutralizing with its 
pernicious influence the best inten- 
tions of our patriots. It was a legacy 
bequeathed us from an age of ser- 
vility and despotism—it was also a 
Upas-tree that must be torn up, root 
and branch, before liberty and the 
peaceful cotton plant could flourish. 
John shared all the orator's indig- 
nation ; warmly applauded his most 
vigorous invectives, and cordially 
hated this unknown engine of op- 
pression, which was paralyzing the 
energies of the country and absorbing 
its resources. He thought of asking 
Mr. Rush what the terrible incubus 
might-be, but felt rather ashamed to 
expose his ignorance of a topic with 
which every Englishman ought evi- 
dently to be acquainted; especially 
as the entire audience seemed per- 
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fectly at home on the subject, and 
expressed their approbation in a 
frantic manner. So, when the ora- 
tor, in a magnificent peroration, 
pledged himself to devote his life, if 
necessary, to the destruction of this 
political monster, John rapped ap- 

lause on the table till he excoriated 

is knuckles, and nearly stamped the 
heels off his boots. 

* My dear sir,’ said Mr. Rush, on 
witnessing his enthusiasm, ‘ allow 
me the honour of shaking hands 
with you. You are a true Faunce, 
sir—in candour, in hatred of bigotry, 
in the truest liberalism worthy of 
the name you bear. To sacrifice 
the prejudices one naturally feels in 
favour of one’s own calling, when 
it is opposed to the progress of truth 
and liberty—to cut yourself adrift 
from all fancied duties and antiquated 
principles, trusting to the popular 
breath to fan your sails and the 
stream of progression to bear you 
on your voyage towards an unknown 
paradise—these are the character- 
istics of the converts we are most 
proud of, 

John was entirely unaware of 
having performed the bold nautical 
maneeuvre alluded to, and conse- 
quently set Mr. Rush’s compliments 
down to the score of that gentleman's 
extreme urbanity. As he glanced 
round the assembly, he recognised 
Mr. Barker sitting in gloomy ab- 
straction, with his chin resting on his 
umbrella. Near him was a man of 
middle age, whose face had an inde- 
scribable attraction for John. It 
suggested to him some other face he 
knew well, yet whose he could not 
recollect. ‘This individual sat some- 
times listening to the speaker with 
an air of forced attention, which 
would gradually give place to an 
absent expression —and it was this 
latter look that struck some chord 
in John’s memory,—then suddenly, 
as some denunciation or panegyric of 
more than ordinary vigour roused 
him from his meditation, a sort of 
sneer would flit across his coun- 
tenance as he again gave ear. He 
seemed a person of some consequence 
in the assembly, for the principal 
members of it frequently whispered 
him confidentially and listened with 
deference to his replies. 

A gentleman in black, with a bald 
head and a bland face, now rose and 
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begged to propose the health of one 
who was evidently destined to be a 
leader in the cause of improvement— 
one who, though yet untried in 
public, had given undoubted proof 
to all who had the happiness of his 
acquaintance of his capacity, energy, 
and skill. He went on thus lauding 
the illustrious unknown (for whom 
John conceived a vast respect) up to 
the close of his oration, only unveil- 
ing him in the last sentence. ‘ Need 
he say he alluded to their honoured 
guest, Mr. Faunce ?” 

John was not quite certain at first 
of the evidence of his own senses. 
How could he be thus known and 
appreciated by people whom until 
that hour he had never seen or heard 
of? Could it have been his own 
name he heard? This point was 
presently set at rest by a gentleman 
opposite, having the appearance of a 
commercial traveller, with his nose 
in a state of chronic inflammation 
from drink, who waving his glass 
enthusiastically in theair,and making 
an inadvertent libation of its contents 
on the head of a slumbering neigh- 
bour, hiccupped out, ‘Faunce for 
ever!’ 

The applause which followed the 
toast was very great, and while it 
lasted John summoned his powers to 
meet the emergency, and return 
thanks for the honour they had done 
him in a creditable manner. As he 
knew nothing of the object of the 
meeting, he perceived his course lay 
in complimentary generalities and ex- 
pressions of the extreme gratification 
he felt at possessing their good opi- 
nion; at the same time resolving to give 
the appearance of originality to this 
somewhat commonplace matter by 
his manner of expressing it. He rose 
rather fluttered at the novel and try- 
ing situation, but still self- possessed, 
and was happy to find that none of 
the audience were looking at him, 
since the gaze of so many strangers 
might have put him out. He began 
with the prescribed exordium, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen !’ but got no further, for feel- 
ing his skirts violently pulled, he 
turned round and found Mr. Rush 
gesticulating to him like a madman 
to make him sit down; and glancing 
again round the meeting he per- 
ceived that his warm partizan oppo- 
site seemed inclined to throw at his 
head the glass he had just been 
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flourishing so unreservedly in his 
honour. It was very incompre- 
hensible and very embarrassing ; 
nevertheless John was not the sort 
of person to be put down by any 
one, and returning the defiant glance 
of his inebriated vis-a-vis, he was 
just recommencing his oration, when 
the tones of another speaker met his 
ear, and Mr. Rush, seizing him 
round the waist, pulled him down to 
his seat. 

‘ My dear sir,’ he whispered hur- 
riedly, ‘ excuse me, but you are quite 
out of order—not a doubt of it! 
Reserve your address till after your 
uncle has spoken.’ 

His uncle! This, then, was the 
Mr. Faunce whose health had been 
so rapturously responded to. It was 
the very person whose face had 
puzzled him by its likeness to some- 
body that he could not recollect. He 
spoke only a few words of acknow- 
ledgement; but John paid no at- 
tention to what he said, being en- 
tirely absorbed in studying the 
aspect and figure of his relative. 

‘ And is that my uncle?’ said John 
to Mr. Rush after Mr. Faunce had 
resumed his seat. 

‘What! is it possible that you 
don’t know your uncle? Good 
heavens! I shall be delighted to 
make you acquainted with him— 
to introduce to you, not merely a 
distinguished member of your own, 
but of the great human family.’ 

So saying, the impetuous little 
man again seized on John, who 
would have much preferred a more 
private introduction to his eminent 
relation, and whispered a remon- 
strance to Mr. Rush; but that gen- 
tleman altogether disregarded it, and 
making three or four steps in ad- 
vance, beckoned him on as a railway 
porter might a slow passenger who 
was in danger of losing the train. 
This proceeding, of course, had the 
effect of making our hero the focus 
of all the disengaged and wandering 
eyes in the assembly; and feeling it 
a less awkward alternative to comply 
than to resist he rose and followed 
his officious conductor, with his face 
glowing beneath the inquiring glances 
of the many curious persons who 
were speculating on his appearance 
in conjunction with the well-known 
Mr. Rush. Before he reached his 
uncle there were several different 
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reports in circulation respecting him : 
one representing him as an immense 
landed-proprietor who had come as a 
on their mysteries ; another as a 
ueen’s messenger sent to ask Mr. 
Cobweb if he would like to be prime 
minister; and a third, as an ardent 
sympathizer from the United States, 
in which character it was confidently 
stated he would address the meeting. 

Mr. Rush approached Richard 
Faunce with the air of a man who 
had news of which he was proud to 
be the bearer, and plucked him with 
quiet importance by the skirts. 

‘I bring some one you will be glad 
to see, sir, said Mr. Rush, when 
Richard Faunce bent back towards 
him; ‘one who has a double claim 
on your attention. A most pro- 
mising disciple of the new faith, my 
dear sir, and also your nephew.’ 

Richard Faunce turned and gazed 
curiously at John, who stood before 
him as much embarrassed as if he 
were being presented at court. In 
the blushing face of the young sol- 
dier, and his lithe figure arrayed in 
garments whose rather sporting cut 
was decidedly. at variance with the 
costume of the unadorned school, 
he certainly failed to recognize the 
type of ‘a disciple of the new faith!’ 
While he held out his hand to his 
nephew in a manner sufficiently cor- 
dial, he eyed him from head to foot 
with a suppressed and rather cynical 
smile. 

‘How do you do ? s*id he, making 
room for John at his side. ‘ This is 
about the last place in which I 
should have expected to meet you, 
but I am glad to see you have sense 
enough to be liberal in your opinions 
in spite of your profession.’ 

True liberality has been found to 
consist in preferring every one’s opi- 
nions to one’s own—the greater the 
sacrifice of creed and principle, the 
greater the liberality. 

__ *Ishould have thought,’ continued 
his uncle, ‘that my brother John, 
whose ideas belong entirely to the 
old world, and always did, would 
have bred you up in ignorance, if 
not in abhorrence, of the doctrines 
which are spreading fast through the 
country. However, we will talk of 
this another time,’ he said, seeing 
John open his mouth to make reply. 
Then, in the half-whispering tone 
suited to the scene of the interview, 


he inquired after the vicar and his 
other relatives at St. Pyne’s—not in 
an earnest or interested manner, but 
with the business-like air habitual to 
him, as if they were railway shares 
or samples of cotton twist. 

John was equally puzzled by the 
calm deportment of his uncle, so 
different from the slightly theatrical 
greeting he had anticipated when 
meeting such a near relation for the 
first time, and at the complimentary 
remarks, both of Richard Faunce and 
Mr. Rush, on the liberality of his 
own opinions, which he (being as 
yet unaware of possessing any de- 
cided political tenets) could only ac- 
count for by the gratifying suppo- 
sition that his natural good sense 
and candour exuded, unconsciously 
to himself, like insensible perspir- 
ation. 

It would have been evident to a 
more experienced observer than John 
that his uncle felt his presence awk- 
ward, and would have been glad to 
terminate the interview, though he 
continued from time to time to put 
a question to him and then to re- 
lapse into abstractedness. But John 
imagined that Mr. Faunce must be 
equally delighted with himself at the 
meeting, and sitting patiently and 
anxiously scanning his uncle's face 
during his fits of absence, he saw 
that the likeness which had at first 
evaded him was to the vicar. At 
such moments there was certainly 
a strong resemblance; but when 

tichard Faunce’s brow relaxed, and 

the confident, half-scornful smile sat 
on his face, it vanished like a re- 
flected image from a ruffled pool, 
giving place to the defiant and vigi- 
lant, yet easy expression, of the 
intellectual free lance who knew 
himself a match for all chances. 

If John had not been too busy 
scrutinizing his uncle to listen to the 
gentleman who was now addressing 
the assembly, he would, perhaps, 
have discovered a clue to the insti- 
tution which the former orator had 
denounced so much to our hero's 
satisfaction. The present speaker 
was no other than our old acquaint- 
ance Mr. Barker, who, without eulo- 
gising anything, which was not his 
vocation, attacked the army with 
extraordinary animosity, calling it a 
scarlet sin, and shewing how its very 
principle— viz. that of keeping @ 
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vast number of intelligent privates 
in subjection to a few idiotica! aristo- 
crats—was repugnant to reason. He 
also proved to the entire satisfaction 
of his hearers, that this great engine 
of tyranny was maintained for the 
sole purpose of providing impove- 
rished scions of the aristocracy with 
the means of making pleasure-trips 
to Hong-Kong and the West Indies, 
and keeping them in affluence during 
their stay in those sunny climes. 
His speech was much applauded, and 
selected for especial praise in the 
account of the dinner which appeared 
next day in the Commercial Patriot, 
the editor of which was one Mr. 
Lewis White, an Anglicised French- 
man. 

The concluding and most vigorous 
sentence of Mr. Barker's philippic 
was delivered in so loud and in- 
dignant a tone, as to withdraw John’s 
attention from his uncle and fasten it 
on the speaker. 

‘Infernal rascal!’ quoth John, 
snatching at the nearest tumbler; 
‘what does he mean by abusing the 
army? By Jove, I'll break his head!’ 
and he was about to launch the mis- 
sile at the unsuspecting Mr. Barker, 
when his uncle caught his arm. 

‘Sit still,’ said he; ‘are you mad ? 
Why, I thought Rush said you were 
above these prejudices ? Don’t you 
know that nowadays nothing is 
exempt from calm discussion? Un- 
til you can sit still while your own 
profession is anatomized like any 
other morbid structure, without 
wanting to knock down the ope- 
rator, I advise you not to attend 
meetings of this sort.’ 
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* “Twas Mr. Rush who insisted on 
my coming here,’ said John, turning 
rather fiercely on the little man, who 
having found a chair somewhere, had 
dragged it up to a position imme- 
diately in their rear. ‘I knew 
nothing of the meeting nor its 
purpose.’ 

‘Ahem! my dear sir, this little 
ebullition of feeling is natural—per- 
fectly so; but you will get hardened 
by and bye like the proverbial eels,” 
returned Mr. Rush. ‘ Mr. Barker is 
rather strong for a beginner like 
your nephew’ (turning to Richard 
Faunce) ; ‘ but it’s only the mode of 
expression that offends him, he took 
the same sentiments in another form 
very kindly. You applauded the 
last speech liberally, my dear young 
sir—I may say warmly,—and the 
speaker was very forcible in his 
censure of military institutions.’ 

‘The deuce I did,’ returned John. 
*T can only say that . 

‘Say it another time,’ interposed 
his calm uncle, ‘for your rather 
elevated tone is beginning to attract 
attention. Let me see! I shall be 
engaged all day to-morrow, but shall 
be home to dinner. Come and dine 
with me—five, fifty-five, is the time ; 
don’t forget, and now good bye for 
the present—you really had better 
ao!’ 
~ So saying, he held out his hand to 
John, who, after promising to dine 
with him, rose - in ill-suppressed 
wrath and walked out, casting de- 
fiant glances around, which con- 
firmed in their opinion those who had 
asserted him to be a Protectionist 
spy. 


Cuar. XX. 


Cotton Lodge was a large, square, 
brick house, standing in the midst of 
a shaven lawn, and perfectly un- 
relieved by trees, shrubs, or artificial 
ornament. It looked respectable,— 
a great object with the owner, for 
respectability was a good investment. 
No one could doubt the solvency of 
the man who lived there ; there was 
a substantial, practical look about 
the place, that would have suited a 
bank. No foolish gables, imperti- 
nent turrets, or wings suggestive of 
corridors inside leading nowhere, 
offended the eye of the utilitarian ; 
you could read the ground-plan at a 


glance, and know every room with- 
out entering. Mr. Faunce argued 
that a house was meant to eat, drink, 
and sleep in,—to shelter the pos- 
sessor from sun, wind, and rain; and 
that to indulge a picturesque taste in 
the choice of a site or the style of 
architecture was mere childishness. 
Accordingly, from his dining-room 
windows he looked out on no green 
expanse, dotted with graceful but 
useless clumps,—no sheet of merely 
ornamental water,—no path winding 
with studied intricacy through a gay 
shrubbery; but he saw what he 
thought a much finer sight,—viz. a 
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railway, in which he had a consi- 
derable share, running nearly - 
lel to the front ofthe house. Every 
train that rushed by seemed to pant 
out a promise to pay; and at night 
it was quite a pleasure to be woke by 
the hoarse whistle of the engine, 
and dozing off again, to hear the 
rattle of the wheels growing fainter 
as they bore the produce of his 
looms to gladden the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures at a remune- 
rating price. 

The interior economy of his house 
was managed by an old lady, the 
widow of a man who, starting in life 
with nothing, had made an immense 
fortune by a building speculation, in 
extending which he lost his wealth 
again so completely that he died in 
the workhouse,—a sad example of 
the effects of persevering too long in 
a course of philanthropy. Mr. Faunce 
took a pride in assisting his unfor- 
tunate brethren, whose failures he 
considered as tacit compliments to his 
own success; and he had carried his 
exertions in their favour so far as to 
propose a bill to be brought into 
perenente providing that those who 

ad failed in attempting to enrich 
themselves should be pensioned, like 
other faithful and worn-out servants 
of the public. He kept no more 
domestics than were absolutely ne- 
cessary, for he was of most austere 
personal habits, taking no heed of 
what he should eat or drink. Still 
he liked that his friends, whom he 
always made welcome, should be 
properly entertained. His object 
was not so much to accumulate as to 
acquire ; he valued money only as a 

roof of success in a difficult game. 

mmediately on entering commercial 
life he perceived the great truth, that 
of all aspirants the gold-seeker is the 
only one whose prize, when obtained, 
does not melt in his grasp. No an- 
cient philosopher could have more 
eloquently asserted the emptiness of 
fame, or beauty, or earthly honours, 
as objects of desire, or have more 
scornfully derided those who pursued 
them. He saw that the only true 
aristocracy was one of respectability, 
and his aim in life was to be a mem- 
ber of the order (whose insignia, 
hinting at once at the object of am- 
bition and the mode of obtaining it, 
might with propriety be the Golden 
Fleece), and meanwhile to wage un- 
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compromising war with all its sha- 
dowy foes. 

John, arrayed in an evening cos- 
tume which he felt to be unimpeach- 
able, and conning over some topics 
of polite conversation to turn to ac- 
count at dinner, arrived at the Lodge 
a few minutes after the time ap- 
pointed. The servant- maid who 
opened the door to him was, probably, 
unaccustomed to see visitors of such 
distinguished appearance, for she held 
it dubiously a-jar, and was beginning 
to tell him that her master was at 
dinner and he had better call again, 
till John satisfied her that he was come 
as a guest, chucking her at the same 
time under the chin ; for which piece 
of gallantry he received a prompt 
rebuke, and the dining-room door 
was thrown open in the midst of an 
admonition to ‘keep his hands to 
himself.’ This gave him no time for 
the arrangement of his hair and set- 
tlement of his cravat, but he found 
that such preliminaries would have 
been superfluous, as the only guests 
at the table were Mr. Barker and 
Mr. Rush, the former of whom had 
omitted even to brush his travel- 
stained and primitive garments, while 
Mr. Rush was still lost in the great 
coat (properly so called), a few sizes 
too large for him, which usually en- 
veloped his person. His uncle nodded 
to him, desiring him to sit down, and 
saying he never waited for any one. 

‘ Leisure is so plentiful with you 
that I dare say you look on its pos- 
session as universal. I'm almost 
afraid,’ continued his uncle, glancing 
at John’s ‘rich fancy vest’ and ac- 
curate coat, ‘that you expected a 
fashionable dinner-party. In future 
you must take my invitation to plain 
fare and quiet company literally.’ 

John hastened to assure his uncle 
that everything was entirely to his 
taste,—an assertion which was chiefly 
prompted by politeness, for he was, 
in truth, a little disappointed. He 
had figured to himself in the interior 
of Cotton Lodge a scene of luxurious 
ease, where opulence shewed itself in 
substantial comfort ; whereas no pro- 
vision was made for lounging in 
pleasant indolence. The furniture 
was all very plain, and none of it 
could have been spared without posi- 
tive inconvenience, so that even Mr. 
Barker would have failed to detect a 
superfluity. 
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* You looked a little ruffled on leav- 
ing the meeting yesterday, said Mr. 
Rush. ‘I ought to have cautioned 
you beforehand — my friend Barker 
was rather plain-spoken, he didn’t 
mince matters.’ 

Mr. Barker uttered a sort of growl. 

‘I never do,’ said he; ‘ especially 
when exposing impostures.’ 

‘In fact you are too candid to be 
courteous,’ quoth John, determinin 
not to be angry, but with a very r 
face. 

‘These are no times for picking 
phrases and bandying politeness,’ 
said Mr. Barker, contemptuously. 
‘My mission is to attack forms, 
whether airy and fantastic or tangi- 
ble and oppressive.’ 

So saying, he attacked with great 
ardour the very tangible form of a 
sirloin of beef, and did not spare the 
conventional garniture of horse- 
radish. 

An empty cover stood opposite 
John, and the guest for whom it was 
intended now entered, and was sa- 
luted by Richard Faunce as Mr. 
Namby. He was a near neighbour, 
his house being just within sight on 
the other side of the railway. He 
was a gentleman so saturated with 
the milk of human kindness as to be 
asort of sop. His sympathies were 
all on the side of the oppressed; no 
criminal, however deep his dye, was 
hanged in the country, no skilful 
appropriator of other men’s goods 
was exiled from his native land, 
except in defiance of his humane 
expostulations. He was the cham- 
pion of friendless felons who, though 
clearly the most legitimate objects 
of a legislature's fostering care and 
affection, are visited with stripes and 
banishment instead of the benign 
and healing ministration of the belles 
lettres. Shade of Caxton! could you 
but see your own work, know your 
own influence, how would your 
fondest hopes be surpassed! That 
invention of yours is, in the nine- 
teenth century, the grand panacea. 
Crime melts like snow before the 
genial warmth diffused by a cheap 
edition—educated felons become re- 
spectable members of society — well- 
informed poachers leave off shooting 
hares and gamekeepers—enlightened 
Chartists fall down at the foot of the 
throne in an agony of repentance. 

Mr. Namby’s philanthropy was of 
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that universal kind that knows no 
distinction of sect—it was enough for 
him that a man was unfortunate. 
Of this he had lately given a shining 
example, for the parish-clerk, having 
been turned out of his office for 
coming drunk to church and giving 
out two lines of a comic song to be 
sung instead of a psalm, was, by his 
benevolent interference, installed in 
a dissenting meeting -house, while his 
persecutors, the churchwardens, were 
overwhelmed with contumely. Mr. 
Namby’s own house was a refuge for 
those who had escaped or outlived 
the tyranny of the law, and in ap- 
portioning their offices in this pri- 
vate penitentiary he exercised a sort 
of poetic justice: thus his footman 
had formerly been a footpad, and 
his butler an eminent smuggler. It 
was said that those who went to the 
house must keep their wits about 
them, for that if visitors were ab- 
stracted their purses and pocket- 
handkerchiefs were sometimes ab- 
stracted also, and one old gentleman 
asserted that he was knocked down 
and robbed at Mr. Namby’s gate; 
but, as the reports originated with 
those who had been most active in 
ridiculing his discriminating system 
of benevolence, he never allowed 
himself to be influenced by them. 
Mr. Lewis White, the editor before- 
mentioned, warmly upheld Mr. 
Namby's views, thus securing for 
himself the support of two powerful 
classes, viz. ra who suffered by 
the law, and those who sympathized 
with the sufferers. 

Mr. Namby was mindful, too, of 
the poor, soothing the pangs of 
poverty with primers and hornbooks, 
which have also in this case won- 
derful- sanative power, and have 
altogether superseded the necessity of 
a sustenance. ‘Are you 

ungry, my man?” says Mr. Namby. 
‘Here is a number of the people's 
edition for you. Do you want 
clothes? Here, cover your naked- 
ness with cheap publications.’ 

‘I'm afraid you'll find your dinner 
rather cold,’ said Richard Faunce to 
Mr. Namby. 

‘I don’t regret it,’ said Mr. Namby. 
‘I've been engaged in the cause of 
humanity.’ 

‘How so?” asked his host; ‘ have 
you been looking after the interests 
of the New Junction line?” 
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‘Or advancing a-step in the -on- 
ward march ?’ said Mr. Rush. 

‘Or rooting up some vile delu- 
sion ?’ inquired Mr. Barker. 

‘Neither, returned Mr. Namby. 
* You remember the case of Potshot, 
the unhappy convict ?” 

* What, the rascal who murdered 
his master, and mistress, and five 
children?’ said John. ‘What of 
him? He's to be hanged on Wed- 
nesday.’ 

*He was so sentenced,’ said Mr. 
Namby, with solemnity —‘ awful 
thought! But I have been ceaseless 
jn my endeavours to get his dreadful 

unishment remitted, and have great 

opes of success. I got thirty-five 
respectable signatures to-day; the 
autographs of thirty-five good Sama- 
ritans—not one below the rank of a 
greengrocer.’ 

‘Sir, said Mr. Rush, ‘a green- 
grocer may be one of Nature's no- 
blemen.’ 

‘Certainly, said Mr. Namby, de- 
ferentially. ‘I also came to ask Mr. 
Faunce to subscribe to the Peripa- 
tetic Reading-desk Association.’ 

‘That's a new one, | think,’ ob- 
served Mr. Rush. ‘ What's it for ? 

‘It is to provide for the increasing 
moral wants of our working popula- 
tion,’ Mr. Namby replied. ‘ The Pe- 
ripatetic Desk is a most ingenious 
invention, enabling the peasant to 
study while driving the plough, the 
artizan at the loom, and the footman 
while behind his master’s carriage— 
nay more, it will even admit of being 
affixed to the dress, like the musical 
instrument called the panpipes ; and 
thus postmen, porters, and others, 
whose occupations keep them con- 
Stantly in motion, may improve their 
minds while following their busi- 
ness.’ 

‘Literally, ‘he who runs may 
read,’ observed John. ‘ Your post- 
men will be men of letters in a dou- 
ble sense ; but don’t you think that, 
when deeply absorbed in some inter- 
esting story or abstruse speculation, 
they will be apt to leave their letters 
at the wrong doors 

‘Really, that never occurred to 
me,’ said Mr. Namby. ‘It is an ob- 
jection, certainly, but a trifling one 
compared with the dreadful thought 
of allowing our fellow-creatures to 
remain in ignorance.’ 

‘A splendid invention,’ said Mr, 


Rush, warmly ; ‘decidedly a great 
step in the onward march. Ah, 
we're getting our seven-leagued 
boots on. Mr. Namby, you are a 
worker, indeed, sir.’ 

‘Is he? said John. ‘ Why, I had 
thought the worker was an abstrac- 
tion, having never seen him.’ 

‘He takes many shapes, replied 
Mr. Rush. ‘ At present he is en- 
gaged in clearing impediments from 

is path—removing the lumber, sir. 
By and bye the noble edifice of uni- 
versal intelligence will rise on the 
ruins of old abuses.’ 

‘A glorious prospect for a fallen 
creature, said Mr. Namby. ‘It re- 
minds me of the millennium.’ 

‘It will be a species of millen- 
nium,’ said Mr. Rush. ‘The Tory 
shall lie down with the Man of the 
People—the lion and the lamb shall 
unite in forwarding the interests of 
humanity. All political differences 
will be forgotten; and the entire 
human race will be seen pressing 
forward in the pursuit of truth.’ 

‘You speak like a prophet,’ said 
Mr. Namby. ‘Intelligence is cer- 
tainly spreading wonderfully among 
the people; I saw an interesting in- 
stance of it lately. A poor shoemaker 
in my neighbourhood has taken such 
a strong turn for politics, in conse- 
quence of hearing some of the great 
popular leaders, that he spends all 
his time, either in discussing public 
matters with his comrades at the ale- 
house, or in reading political works. 
His wife and children are starving 
round him, but he heroically stifles 
the feelings of a husband and a fa- 
ther, and reads on with Spartan con- 
stancy. I intend to get up a sub- 
scription for him and his family.’ 

‘Ah,’ returned Mr. Rush, ‘there 
now is the stuffto make a great man 
of. Some day or other, when the 
pot is boiling, you'll see that fellow 
at the top.’ 

Richard Faunce had taken no part 
in the foregoing conversation, but 
listened with his usual indifferent, 
cynical smile, watching John curi- 
ously whenever he spoke, but taking 
no interest in the remarks of his 
other guests, for whom he did not 
seem to have much deference, not- 
withstanding he must have been per- 
fectly aware that they were the 
representatives of some of the most 
influential doctrines of our times. 
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The fact of their being so, John, in 
his inexperience, did not perceive ; 
and slighting with the characteristic 
recklessness of youth this golden op- 
portunity of imbibing wisdom, began 
to get weary of their society: Mr. 
Barker, in particular, he quite hated, 
and formed designs of a hostile na- 
ture against that philosopher in case 
he should indulge in any more per- 
sonalities. Very soon after dinner 
John rose to take leave, excusing his 
early departure on the score of duty. 

‘It would be a terrible thing to 
leave any of those arduous duties 
of yours unfulfilled,’ said his uncle, 
with a slight increase of the calm 
smile, as he accompanied him out 
of the room. ‘ But step in here 
with me,’ he continued, shewing him 
into a sort of office, opening from the 
lobby. ‘I seldom do things without 
an object, and I did not ask you to 
come here as a mere matter of cour- 


John followed him, wondering 
what this preamble might lead to; 
perhaps the gratifying mark of at- 
tention known among youth as a 


‘tip, might ensue,—the amount of 


the offering being proportionate to 
the reputed wealth of the donor: or, 
perhaps, he had some great alliance 
in his eye for him which he was 
now going to broach—in which lat- 
ter case John determined to commit 
himself to no rash arrangement. 

‘I presume,’ said his uncle, closing 
the door, ‘that you are scarcely con- 
tent with your present prospect of 
advancement in life.’ 

This was coming to the point ; and 
John eagerly assured him that he 
was far from satisfied with it. 

‘Good,’ said his uncle; ‘ that’s the 
first step to something better. Dis- 
satisfaction is sometimes a very satis- 
factory feeling. Now it is not im- 
probable that I may shortly be in a 
position to assist you in improving 
that prospect.’ 

John listened attentively without 
replying. 

‘It is natural you should feel some 
distrust of any proposal coming from 
one who is a stranger to you,’ con- 
tinued Richard Faunce; ‘for as to 
your being my nephew, of course [ 
don’t think anything of that: it’s a 
mereaccident. But John was always 
very kind to me as a boy, and [ 
would rather be of service to his son 
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than to another person's ; and judging 
from the account he has given me 
of your capacity, you may assist 
my views while forwarding your 
own.’ 

His nephew gallantly assured him 
that the mere circumstance of being 
of service to his uncle would delight 
him, independent of contingent ad- 
vantage to himself. 

Richard Faunce smiled. 

‘It’s as well you should think so 
at first,’ he observed, ‘as it will give 
me more confidence in you. At pre- 
sent I am forced to trust a great deal 
to Barker and Rush, who are both 
very useful: Barker especially is a 
good man of business ; but both look 
rather more sharply after their own 
interests than is quite consistent with 
mine. Now, to speak of your own; 
it’s clear you've made a grand mis- 
take, and the sooner it’s remedied the 
better.’ 

John anxiously inquired what error 
he had committed, protesting it was 
quite unintentional. 

‘In choosing a profession,’ said his 
uncle, ‘ I have taken the world at the 
flood, you and your father at the 
ebb. Just as people are making use 
of their newly-discovered faculty of 
common sense to shake off the incubus 
of empty forms and gaudy oppressive 
unrealities, you must go and make a 
popinjay of yourself. Now, I flatter 
myself I might have been successful 
in many other lines of life besides the 
one I have chosen; the energy and 
care I have expended to attain my 
present position might have secured 
for me title, and what you call 
honours. But these are falling in 
the market every day; they will 
shortly be a drug, for, a commercial 
people can do very well without them. 
That fellow Buonaparte defined our 
present position in what he meant as 
a sneer, ‘ We are a nation of shop- 
keepers. At one time or other, 
England has been legislated for under 
various characters,—as a feudal des- 
potism, as an oligarchy, as a great 
maritime power, and at length as a 
vast warehouse. We are going to 
keep shop, with the world for a 
customer. All the old:national types, 
—the loyal, the adventurous, the 
aristocratic, the exclusive, — are just 
merging in the respectable. The 
great firm of Bull and Co., in which 
I may probably be .an influential 
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partner, will want no lordly con- 
nexions nor liveried menials.’ 

John was too much astonished to 
interrupt his uncle. He had lately 
been reading a fabulous work by 
one Mr. De Lolme, in praise of 
an antique and picturesque struc- 
ture called the Constitution of 
England, which, without belonging 
to any regular order of architecture, 
combined the various styles of the 
palace, the temple, the baronial hall, 
and the cottage into a tolerably har- 
monious whole. His matter-of-fact 
uncle had dissipated the visionary 
edifice at a breath. 

‘These views are probably new to 
you,’ he went on, ‘ but reflection will 
shew you the truth of what I say, 
and I now mention the subject in 
order that you may think it over and 
make up your mind. Ifthe prospect 
of hard work and incessant vigilance 
does not terrify you on the one hand, 
or that of a life of gay indolence lure 
you too strongly on the other, we 
may have more to say to each other. 
‘Think of it; and now good night!’ 

The various matters that occupied 
John's thoughts allowed him little 
sleep that night. To relinquish en- 
tirely the seductive prospects that 
had just dawned ; to snatch himself 
from the social scene of which he 
intended to be a distinguished orna- 
ment; to let his brilliant, many- 
coloured, winged fancies, creep em- 
browned by sober business, was not 
to be lightly resolved on. But, on 
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the other hand, neither was the op- 
portunity of employing his faculties 
on worthy objects to be slighted; 
the very vagueness of his uncle's 
allusions lent them a mysterious 
charm, and John’s imagination tra- 
velled into regions which had at 
least the recommendation of novelty ; 
for in all his ambitious dreams he 
had never before thought of becoming 
a successful speculator, or a calm, 
practical millionnaire. He might be 
the founder of a race to rival Roths- 
child’s ; or perhaps an ambassador, 
secretary of state, or prime minister : 
his uncle bad been so happily in- 
definite as to leave no civil post be- 
yond the reach of his fancy; and 
since he could not be a hero, he half 
resolved to distinguish himself in a 
less glorious walk. 

It might be so; for John had some 
of the elements of a splendid dema- 
gogue,—energy, ambition, discontent, 
and little to lose. These may make 
their unscrupulous possessor a cob- 
web or a second Daniel—I mean the 
Irish, not the Hebrew. But he has 
conflicting prejudices, which I fear 
will mar his advancement ; even the 
prospect of a pecuniary offering from 
a grateful people will scarce make 
him an agitator, for he is the slave of 
an enervating conscientiousness. He 
wants capacity to acquire the great 
commercial rule of sacrificing prin- 
ciple to interest, and, rather than 
countenance notions he thinks false, 
will keep silence for ever. 
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— rose, the lily, still were thy delight, 

And all the nurslings of the wood and lea, 
Thyself a budding rose; how fair to see 

Blooming in beauty on the fragrant height! 


Meet emblem of our virgins young and fair, 
Sweet flower in innocency’s pure array, 
Like many a flower too quickly swept away 

By the rude autumn winds, despite our care. 


Spring will indeed return with new-born flowers, 
But such as these too rarely blossom here, 

And all too quickly faded is their bloom ; 

Wafted from worlds of bliss to earthly bowers, 
Born in some brighter, more benignant sphere, 

The earth's cold blasts soon speed them to the tomb. 


[This metre, though seldom found in our own language, is extremely common in 
German poetry, and a favourite one in sonnets. ] 
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\ JE lately, during an exploration in 

a dark corner of our library, 
stumbled upon a curious old quarto 
volume, lettered ‘ Balloon Prints,’ 
giving representations of all aéro- 
nautic excursions, from the first suc- 
cessful essay of ballooning until the 
art ceased to be the wonder of the 
age. Annexed to the prints are his- 
torical sketches of the different aérial 
voyages; and when we had gazed 
admiringly at the quaint and funny 
drawings, our imagination became 
inflated, and we soared into the be- 
lief that the cloud-dwelling editor 
of Fraser would give us a chap- 
ter in which we might fly a few bal- 
loons, with cars full of pleasant gos- 
sip, to our own credit and the amuse- 
ment of the beholders, alias readers. 

To make a chapter on ballooning 
heavy would be a paradox; and 
therefore, though we could be pon- 
derously clever, and write learnedly 
on the science of aérostation, we 
modestly intend to keep our learning 
under dense atmospheric pressure, 
permitting but as little to ooze out 
as may be positively necessary to our 
purposes. For although alight sub- 
ect in one sense, aérostation involves 
eavy and brain-torturing thoughts. 
When the intelligence reached St. 
Petersburg of the first ascent of a 
balloon, it found the venerable Euler 
in a state of great debility, worn out 
with years and unremitting intel- 
leetual toil. Though thus suffering, 
—in fact, with the hand of death 
upon him, he applied his favourite 
mathematical analysis to determine 
the ascending motion of a balloon, 
and he had actually dictated the pre- 
liminary steps of the problem to one 
of his grandchildren, when exhausted 
nature compelled him to desist, and 
to compose his soul to soar to a 
nobler world. 

The ambitious desire of man to 
pate the realms of space dates 
rom great antiquity. The winged 
‘ods, and the stories of Abaris and 
carus, attest how fondly our pre- 
decessors clung to the belief that the 
advantages conferred on birds might 
be shared by man. Archytas, an 
eminent Greek geometer and astro- 
nomer, who perished by shipwreck 
on the coast of Calabria, was believed 
to have constructed an artificial dove, 
VOL. XL. NO. COXXXY. 
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which, by the action of internal 

springs, wafted itself through the 

air ; and Strabo tells us of the Cap- 

nobate, a Scythian people, who raised 
e, 


themselves by smoke, as the vulgar 
at first imagined Montgolfier did. 

But the glowing visions of the 
East received a darker tinge from the 
character and climate of our Gothic 
ancestors. Dominion over the realms 
of the air was given to the arch- 
fiend, and by his power witches were 
supposed to traverse boundless space 
with the speed of thought. 

During the darkness of the middle 
ages, alchemists, and all those super- 
stitious mystery men, who, in the 
wild dreams engendered by their 
heated brains, imagined the resolving 
of impossibilities to tangible certain- 
ties, were reported to have attained 
the art of flying. Friar Bacon, in his 
work De Mirabili Potestate, writes 
confidently of a practical flying ma- 
chine. Van Helmont and others gave 
lectures on the possibility of flying, 
which are said to have convinced all 
hearers ; and Bishop Wilkins, in his 
Mathematical Magic (1680), proposes 
an aérial carriage, — indeed, the bishop 
felt so confident that the art of flying 
was on the high-road to perfection, 
that he declared it would soon be as 
common for a gentleman to call for 
his wings as for his boots. 

The most noted scheme, however, 
for navigating the atmosphere was 
proposed by the Jesuit Francis Lana, 
in a book with the aspiring title of 
Prodromo dell’ Arte Maestra, pub- 
lished at Brescia in 1670. His plan 
was to raise a vessel by means of 
metal balls, strong enough when ex- 
hausted to resist the pressure of the 
external air, but at the same time so 
thin as, under the same circum- 
stances, to be lighter than their bulk 
of air. Lana never imagined that 
any physical objections could prevent 
the execution of his proposition. But 
what most alarmed the insinuating 
Jesuit, and which he earnestly prays 
God to avert, was the danger that 
would result from the successful 
practice of his art to all civil govern- 
ments and human institutions; for, 
says he, ‘it is evident that no walls 
nor fortifications could then protect 
cities, which might be completely 
subdued or destroyed, without having 
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the power to make any sort of re- 
sistance, by a mere handful of daring 
assailants, who should rain down fire 
and conflagration from the region of 
the clouds.’ Lana's project excited 
so much interest that it eventually 
awakened the attention of philoso- 
hers, who, in the persons of Hooke, 
relli, and Leibnitz, examined it 
minutely, and soon proved its utter 
impracticability. 
he alchemists started another 
scheme for aérial navigation, which 
deserves passing mention from its 
astounding absurdity. Conceiving, 
with the ancients, that the dew which 
falls during the night is of celestial 
origin, and shed by the stars, it was 
imagined that this pure humidity 
was drawn up again to the heavens 
by the influence of the sun's rays. 
Father Laurus thus relates what he 
states to be an observed fact :— 
‘Take,’ says he, very gravely, ‘a 
goose-ege, and having filled it with 
dew gathered fresh in the morning, 
expose it to the sun during the 
hottest part of the day, and it will 
ascend.’ This ridiculous conceit was 
wittily exposed by Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, in a philosophical romance 
entitled The Cosmical History of the 
States and Kingdoms in the Sun and 
Moon; in which he describes a French 
traveller equipping himself for his 
lunar journey, by fastening round 
his body a multitude of very thin 
flasks filled with morning dew. The 
heat of the sun acting on the dew 
raised him to the middle region of 
the atmosphere, where some of his 
flasks happening unluckily to break, 
the adventurer fell to the ground. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that 
almost all the persons during the 
middle ages who occupied their 
imaginations with flying dreams were 
priests. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, we are told that 
an Italian priest, who had been made 
Abbot of Tungland in Galloway by 
the Scottish sovereign, James IV., 
undertook to fly from the walls of 
Stirling Castle to France. Provided 
with a pair of ample wings, com- 
posed of various plumage, he had the 
hardihood to try, but immediately 
came to the ground, and broke his 
thigh-bone by the violence of the 
fall. The reason given for his fail- 
ure is characteristic of the sophistry 
of Jesuitism :—‘ My wings,’ said the 
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artful Jesuit, ‘ were composed of va- 
rious feathers; among them were, 
unhappily, those of dunghill fowls, 
and they, by a certain sympathy, 
were attracted to the dunghill, 
whereas had my feathers been those 
of eagles alone, they would have been 
attracted to the region of the air.’ 

These attempts, although of the 
most abortive nature, were not long 
in giving birth to wonderful tales of 
objects seen rushing through the at- 
mosphere. Dragons, of every size, 
shape, and hue, were described as 
having been seen in the heavens, 
vomiting forth flames, and widely 
scattering the seeds of pestilence. It 
was attempted to imitate these fiery 
monsters by means of a mass of 
reeds bound together and covered by 
skin, the whole being steeped in some 
inflammable composition, and set on 
fire when launched into the air; and 
it is on record that the inhabitants of 
villages were seized with horror and 
consternation at this device to impose 
on them. So late as the year 1750, 
a small Catholic town in Swabia was 
almost entirely burnt to ashes by 
an unsuccessful experiment, instigated 
by the lowest order of priests for the 
edification of their flock. It was de- 
termined to represent the effigy of 
Martin Luther, whom the monks 
firmly believed to be the imp of 
Satan, under the form of a winged 
serpent, furnished with all the re- 
quisite appendages of a forked tail 
and hideous claws. Unluckily for 
the skill ofthe projectors, the blazing 
phantom fell directly against the 
chimney of a house, to which it set 
fire, and the flames extending fu- 
riously in every direction soon spread 
desolation around. 

To Borelli is due the merit of 
being the first to prove, by mecha- 
nical and mathematical principles, 
the impossibility of rising, or even 
remaining suspended in the air, by 
the action of any machinery impelled 
by human force ; and by degrees the 
fond hopes of being able to fly, which 
men of genius had entertained, began 
to fade away. Those who have since 
occupied themselves with such hope- 
less attempts have been more re- 
markable for excessive presumption 
and conceit than for their philoso- 
phical acquirements. 

It has been stated by some writers 
that Lord Bacon first published the 
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true principles of aéronautics, but 
this is not the case; and there are 
only two passages in his works which 
can be considered as referring to 
aérial navigation, and they occur in 
that collection of inconclusive reason- 
ings which he has entitled Natural 
History. The first is styled ‘ Expe- 
riment touching Flying in the Air,’ 
and runs thus :— 

Certainly many birds of good wing, as 
kites and the like, would bear up a good 
weight as they fly; and spreading fea- 
thers, thin and close, and in great breadth, 
will likewise bear up a great weight, 
The further extension of this experiment 
might be thought upon. 


The second passage is more diffuse, 
but less intelligible ; and it is evident 
that Lord Bacon had no clear idea 
respecting aérial navigation beyond 
the conception of its possibility. 

Dr. Black of Edinburgh, soon after 
the discovery of the specific gravity 
of inflammable air, conceived that if 
a bladder or bag, sufficiently light 
and thin, were filled with this air it 
would rise. This thought was sug- 
gested in his lectures of 1767 and 
1768 ; and he proposed by means of 
the allantois of a calf to try the ex- 
periment, which, however, other avo- 
cations prevented him carrying into 
effect. The possibility of construct- 
ing a vessel which, when filled with 
inflammable air, would ascend in the 
atmosphere, had occurred to Cavallo 
about the above period ; and to him 
belongs the honour of having first 
made experiments on this subject in 
1782, of which an account was read 
to the Royal Society on the 20th of 
June in that year. 

He first tried bladders, but the 
thinnest of them, however scraped 
and cleaned, were too heavy. In 
using paper, he found that the in- 
flammable air passed through its 
pores like water through a sieve; 
and having failed in other attempts 
to enclose this air in a bag, he was 
under the necessity of being satisfied 
with soap bubbles inflated with in- 
flammable air, which ascended ra- 
pidly in the atmosphere. These 
certainly are the first inflammable 
air balloons that were made; and it 
is not a little remarkable, that Ca- 
vallo’s experiments did not lead to 
the invention of the balloon. 

The practice and science of aéro- 
nautics did not, however, in any way 
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spring from the foregoing experie 
ments; but, like many dazzling dis- 
coveries, owe their existence to in- 
dividuals who, till the period of their 
invention, were utterly unknown to 
fame. To the skill and persever- 
ance of Joseph and Stephen Mont- 
golfier, sons of a paper manu- 
facturer at Annonay, near Lyons, 
the world owes it that aérostation 
was practically brought into opera- 
tion. These remarkable men, though 
bred in a small provincial town, 
possessed in a high degree the spirit 
of research and observation. They 
were in the habit of trying all their 
experiments together, and it ap- 
peared to them that a sort of very 
thin cloud, formed of vapour in- 
closed in a bag of immense size, 
would mount to the higher regions,” 
This they tried by filling a bag 
made of paper and thin silk with 
hydrogen gas, but although the 
vessel ascended, it soon came down 
again, in consequence of the very 
rapid escape of the gas through the 
pores of the silk and paper. This 
might have been prevented by the 
use of proper varnish, but such an 
application was at that time un- 
known. ‘Thus disappointed, though 
not effectually discouraged, they 
tried various other means to attain 
the desired object, and at length 
substituting rarefied air for the gas, 
they had the inexpressible satis- 
faction to see a small silken bag so 
filled ascend to a height of seventy- 
five feet, where it remained until the 
air, by cooling, lost its buoyancy. 
This experiment was made in No- 
vember, 1782. It was now resolved 
to prosecute the experiment on a 
larger scale. Having provided a 
vast quantity of coarse linen, they 
formed it into the shape of a globe, 
about thirty feet in diameter, which 
they lined with paper, On lighting 
a fire within its cavity, to warm and 
expand the air, the globe ascended 
with a force equivalent to about 
500lbs. On the 5th of June, 1783, 
the first public exhibition was made 
by the Montgolfiers, at Annonay, 
before the Etats Particuliers of 
Vivarvis and an immense concourse 
of people. On entering the public 
place in the town, nothing was seen 
at first but immense folds of paper, 
110 feet in circumference, fixed toa 
frame, the whole weighing about 
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500lbs., and containing 22,000 cubic 
feet. To the astonishment of all it 
was announced that this machine 
would be filled with gas and rise to 
the clouds. On the application of 
fire underneath, the mass gradually 
unfolded, and assumed the form of a 
large globe, striving at the same 
time to burst from the arms that 
held it. On a signal being given, 
the ropes which retained the balloon 
were cut, and it instantly rose with 
an accelerating motion, and attained 
an elevation of more than a mile. 
All was enthusiastic admiration: so 
memorable a feat lighted up the glow 
of national vanity, and the two 
Montgolfiers were regarded as having 
opened the road to another world. 
An account of the ascent was trans- 
mitted to Paris, and quickly circu- 
lated over Europe. ‘The sensation 
that the intelligence created was im- 
mense; yet the tale appeared so 
extraordinary as to cause great 
doubts to be entertained of its vera- 
city. In England, particularly, men 
of science were unwilling to place 
any faith in what they regarded as 
no better than an imposition. There 
were some, too, who would not allow 
that the invention could be of the 
slightest utility. Franklin, however, 
is reported to have said, in answer to 
the question which was put to him 
on the discovery of aérostation, 
‘What is its use? ‘Of what use 
is the newly-born infant ?’ 

The scientific men in Paris were 
not long in testing Montgolfiers’ ex- 
periment. They succeeded admi- 
rably, and it was now determined to 
attempt a personal ascent. But 
before making the essay, three aérial 
voyagers were sent up in the form 
of a sheep, a cock, and a duck, all of 
which came down safely. Thus en- 
couraged, preparations were made 
for an ascent. Montgolfier con- 
structed a new balloon expressly for 
the purpose. It was of an elliptical 
form, 74 feet in height, 48 feet in 
diameter, and was elegantly painted 
and ornamented. A gallery was 
carried round the aperture at the 
bottom, communicating with a grate 
which enabled the aéronaut to sup- 
ply the fire with fuel, and thus to 

eep up the machine as long as the 
fuel lasted. The weight of the bal- 
loon and its accompanying apparatus 
was estimated at about 1600lbs. On 
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the 15th of October, 1783, M. Pila- 
tre de Rozier made an ascent in this 
machine, and contrived to keep it 
suspended in the air, at a height of 
about 200 feet, for several minutes, 
by feeding the fire. But in this 
experiment the balloon was held 
captive by cords. The success of the 
experiment determined M. Rozier to 
undertake a free aérial voyage. In 
this he was accompanied by the 
Marquis d’Arlandes, a major of an 
infantry regiment, whose valour 
seems, however, to have evaporated 
in a very unmilitary manner. The 
ascent was made at La Muette, a 
royal palace in the Bois de Boulogne, 
in a balloon similar to that above 
described. All being ready on the 
21st of November, 1783, the voyagers 
took their places in the gallery. 
After repairing some trifling damage 
which the balloon sustained in a first 
essay, it was, at fifty-four minutes 
past one, absolutely abandoned to 
the dominion of the air, and soon 
ascended with great rapidity. When 
the adventurers were about 250 feet 
high, they waved their hats to the as- 
tonished multitude, and quickly rose 
to a height at which they could no 
longer be distinguished. ‘The history 
of this voyage is that, in a great 
measure, of the terror of the Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes. When he found 
himself so high that he could no 
longer distinguish objects upon earth, 
both his curiosity and ambition 
were amply satisfied, and he in- 
sisted upon his companion ceasing to 
throw straw upon the fire, that they 
might descend. M. de Rozier, how- 
ever, deaf to the marquis’s remon- 
strances, continued his operations. 
At length, having attained an eleva- 
tion of about 3000 feet, the marquis 
perceived some holes which had been 
burnt in the lower part of the bal- 
loon, and at the same time heard 
cracks which seemed to proceed from 
the top of the machine, and which 
appeared to him to menace its in- 
stant and entire destruction. He 
now became perfectly frantic with 
terror, and, hastening to clap wet 
ones to the burnt holes, he vowed, 
that if his companion did not imme- 
diately take the necessary steps to 
descend he would throw him over- 
board; at the same time he pro- 
mised faithfully to take upon himself 
the entire blame of shortening their 
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voyage. M. de Rozier at length 
listened to the marquis’s urgent soli- 
citations; but on approaching the 
earth, the marquis, seeing the great 
danger that they incurred of being 
spitted on the weather-cock of the 
Invalides, hastily threw a fresh bun- 
dle of straw on the fire, and even 
spread it, in order to raise a fiercer 
blaze. This carried them over a 
great part of Paris at a sufficient 
elevation to clear the steeples, and 
passing the Boulevards, they landed 
safely in a field near Bicétre, with- 
out having experienced the slightest 
physical inconvenience. The distance 
traversed was between six and seven 
miles, and they were in the air twenty- 
five minutes. The weight of the 
whole apparatus, including the two 
aéronauts, was between 1600 and 
1700lbs, and when they descended 
two-thirds of their fuel were uncon- 
sumed. 

Such was the prosperous issue of 
the first aérial voyage ever achieved 
by man. It was aconquest of science 
which all the world could under- 
stand ; and it flattered extremely the 
vanity of that ingenious people, who 
enjoyed the honour of its triumph in 
defiance of the doubts raised by 
English gn agpee The Mont- 
golfiers had the annual prize of 
600 livres adjudged to them by 
the Academy of Sciences; the elder 
brother was invited to court, deco- 
rated with the badge of St. Michael, 
and received a patent of nobility; 
and on Joseph a pension was be- 
stowed, with a sum of 40,000 livres 
to enable him to prosecute his ex- 
periments wth balloons. 

In the meanwhile attempts were 
being made to elevate balloons by 
means of hydrogen gas; for it was 
found that heated air was highly in- 
convenient, on account of the serious 
difficulty of maintaining the elevated 
temperature of the enclosed air with- 
out continually renewing the fuel. 
This exposed the aéronauts to much 
danger from the occasional sudden 
and unavoidable expansion of the 
flame, and their inability to command 
that uniformity of rarefaction so 
necessary to the safety of the voyage. 

The first machine inflated by hy- 
drogen gas was launched at Paris, 
by MM. Roberts and Charles, in 
1783. Such, however, was the pre- 
judice in fayour of Montgolfier’s 
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smoke balloons, as they were called, 
that, to pacify the populace who had 
assembled in vast numbers to witness 
the ascent of the gas balloon, Mont- 
golfier was required to let off a small 
fire-balloon as a mark of his prece- 
dence. The ascent of the hydrogen 
gas balloon was perfectly successful. 
* It mounted,’ says the reporter, ‘with 
a slow and solemn motion, allowing 
in its soft and measured ascent the 
spectators to follow with their eyes 
and their hearts two interesting men, 
who like demigods soared to the 
abode of the immortals to receive 
the reward of intellectual progress.’ 

The inconvenience of never being 
able to ascend or descend without 
the absolute loss of gas or ballast, 
led to the employment ofan internal 
balloon containing common air; by 
forcing air into the latter, or draw- 
ing it out, the weight of the whole 
could be varied, and therefore it was 
thought that it would ascend or de- 
scend accordingly. This scheme was 
put in practice by the Duc de Char- 
tres, but failing to answer, another 
method was suggested, which was to 
place asmall aérostatic machine with 
rarefied air under an inflammable 
air balloon, but at such a distance 
that the inflammable air in the latter 
might be perfectly out of reach of 
the fire employed for inflating the 
former; and thus by increasing or 
diminishing the fire applied to the 
small machine, the absolute gravity 
of the whole mass might be con- 
siderably reduced or augmented. 

This scheme was unfortunately 
put in execution by the celebrated 
Pilatre de Rozier and M. Romaine. 
They ascended at Boulogne with the 
intention of crossing the Channel to 
England, but the machine took fire 
at the height of nearly a mile from 
the ground. No explosion was heard ; 
and the silk balloon seemed to oppose 
some resistance to the descent for 
about a minute, after which, how- 
ever, it collapsed, and descended with 
such rapidity that the two unfortu- 
nate aéronauts were killed. 

This catastrophe led to the disuse 
of the complicated and dangerous 
system of inflammable and rarefied 
air balloons, and the adoption of the 
simple hydrogen gas balloon; the 
gas being generated by sulphuric 
acid, or common oil of vitriol being 
poured upon iron filings. ‘The diffi- 
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culties of aérial navigation being now 
surmounted, the ascents of balloons 
were multiplied in all quarters. 
Though several experiments on the 
ascensive power of balloons had been 
made in England during the course 
of the year after their discovery, the 
first aérial voyage was undertaken 
by Vincent Lunardi, an Italian, in 
September 1784. His balloon was 
thirty-three feet in diameter, and 
«shaped like a pear. It was made of 
oiled silk, with alternate stripes of 
blue and red, having the car sus- 
— from a loop below the bal- 
oon by forty-five cords. The great- 
est curiosity was manifested to witness 
his ascent. In the advertisement now 
before us, it is stated that the tickets 
for the first places were one guinea 
each, the others half-a-ruinca. M. 
Lunardi departed from the Artillery 
Ground at two o'clock, taking with 
him a dog, a cat, and a pigeon. After 
throwing out ballast to clear the 
houses, he ascended to a considerable 
height; and at a little after four de- 
scended near Ware, in Hertfordshire, 
after a pleasant voyage of two hours. 

But the most daring and adventu- 
rous voyage in the early history of 
balloons was that of M. Blanchard 
and Dr. Jeffries, across the Straits of 
Dover. This took place on the 7th 
January, 1785. The operation of 
filling the balloon was effected on 
the edge of Shakspeare’s cliff. At 
one o'clock, the wind blowing very 
gently from the N.N.W., M. Blanch- 
ard ordered the car, which then stood 
only two feet distant from the preci- 
pice, to be pushed off. As the balloon 
was hardly buoyant enough to sup- 
port the voyagers, they were obliged 
to throw out all their ballast, except 
three bags of sand of ten pounds 
each, when they rose gently, but 
made little way, on account of the 
wind being very slight. They had 
now a most beautiful prospect of the 
south coast of England. After pass- 
ing over several vessels, they found 
themselves descending ; they imme- 
diately threw out a sack and a half 
of their ballast, but this being insuf- 
ficient to counteract their descent, 
they threw out all that remained: 
even this, however, was found inef- 
fectual ; they, therefore, next cast 
out a parcel of books: thus light- 
ened, the balloon ascended. At this 
time they were about midway be- 
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tween France and England. At a 
quarter past two, finding themselves 
again descending, they were com- 
pelled to throw out their provisions, 
instruments, anchors, and cords, and 
at last divested themselves of their 
clothes, and fastening their bodies to 
thecords ofthe balloon were prepared 
to cut away the boat or car, as their 
last resource. They had now, how- 
ever, the satisfaction to find that 
they were rising ; and as they passed 
over the high lands between Cape 
Blanc and Paris, the balloon rose 
very fast, and carried them to a 
greater elevation than they had 
previously attained. They soon 
after descended safely in the forest 
of Guiennes. The King of France 
presented M. Blanchard with 12,000 
livres, and granted him a pension 
of 1200 livres a-year. Blanchard 
was the first who constructed para- 
chutes, and annexed them to the 
balloons with the object of effecting 
escape in case of accident to the bal- 
loon. 

During his ascent from Strasburg 
he dropped a dog, connected with a 
parachute, from the height of 6000 
feet. A whirlwind, however, inter- 
rupted its descent, and bore it above 
the clouds. M. Blanchard afterwards 
met the parachute, when the dog, 
recognising his master, began to 
bark ; and just as M. Blanchard was 
going to seize him, another whirl- 
wind suddenly carried the para- 
chute beyond his reach. Having 
passed over Zell, he terminated his 
voyage ; the parachute, still waving 
in the air, came down twelve minutes 
afterwards. In a daring experiment 
which M. Blanchard had the courage 
to make on himself, he was less suc- 
cessful ; for on hazarding a descent 
by a parachute at Basle, he unfortu- 
nately broke his leg. The more dis- 
astrous fate of Mr. Cocking, who was 
killed in 1837 by a descent from a 
parachute, which he detached from a 
balloon at the height of about 5000 
feet, will be in the recollection of 
many readers. 

The success attending the ascent 
of balloons, soon led to sanguine 
hopes being entertained of the 
highest benefits resulting to man- 
kind from the practice of aéronautics. 
The French instituted an academy 
at Meudon, for the express purpose 
of improving the art of aéronautics. 
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The proceedings were conducted with 
the utmost secrecy. The manage- 
ment of the institution was commit- 
ted to men of eminent reputation, 
and was under the direction of M. 
Conté. There was a corps of fifty 
aéronauts trained to the service ; and 
a spherical balloon, thirty-two feet in 
diameter, was kept constantly pre- 
pared for exercising, and fastened to 
the great terrace of the lodge in the 
open air. In favourable weather it 
was liberated, and with the car, which 
contained the colonel of the corps 
and a pupil, was allowed to ascend 
from 160 to 240 yards; but was still 
restrained by a cord fastened from 
below. Balloons were prepared in 
this establishment for the service of 
the different armies. They were 
named with all the form of christen- 
ing a man-of-war, and we read of 
the Entreprenant, for the army of 
the North; the Céleste, for that of 
the Sambre and Meuse; the Her- 
cule, for the army of the Rhine; 
and the Intrépide, for that of the 
Moselle. The decisive victory which 
General Jourdan gained in 1794, 
over the Austrian forces in the 
plains of Fleurus, has been ascribed 
principally to the accurate inform- 
ation of the enemy’s movements be- 
fore and during the battle, communi- 
cated by telegraphic signals from a 
balloon, which was elevated to a 
moderate height. The aéronauts, at 
the head of whom was the celebrated 
chemist, Guyton-Morveau, mounted 
twice in the course of that day, and 
continued about four hours each 
time, hovering in the rear of the 
army at an altitude of about 1300 
feet. In the second ascent the en- 
terprise being discovered by the 
enemy, a battery was brought to 
bear upon the balloon, but the aéro- 
nauts soon gained an elevation be- 
yond the reach of the cannon. An- 
other balloon, constructed by M. 
_ Conté, was attached to the army 
sent on the memorable expedition to 
Egypt. After the capitulation of 
Cairo, it was brought back with the 
remains of the army to France, and 
subsequently employed by M. Biot 
and Gay- Lussac in their scientific 
ascent, when the latter attained the 
enormous elevation of 23,040 fect 
above the level of the sea, and satis- 
factorily demonstrated that the air 
at that height contains exactly the 
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same proportions as that collected 
near the surface of the earth. 

The use of balloons by the French 
in war soon created a panic amon 
English alarmists. It was reporte 
that England would be inva b 
clouds of aérial monsters, whic 
would burn the cities and destroy 
the crops. Among the balloon prints 
before us, is one displaying a num- 
ber of balloons on their way to Eng- 
land, under which is written :—‘ Oh, 
dis be de grande invention. Dis will 
immortalize my king, my country, and 
myself. We will declare de war against 
our enemi. We will make de English 
quake. We will inspect his camps ; 
we will intercept their fleet ; we will 
set fire to-their dockyards ; and we 
will take de Gibraltar in de air bal- 
loon ; and when we have conquer’d de 
English, den we will conquer other 
contries, and make dem all colonies of 
de Grand Monarque. 

But, like the subsequent threat- 
ened invasion by Napoleon, whose 
flotillas were to land innumerable 
troops on our shores, and did not— 
so no favouring breezes bore dreaded 
aérial machines across the Channel. 
Ancient dames once more slept in 
security, and farmers gathered their 
crops unapprehensive of danger. 

The science of aérostation was not, 
however, allowed to slumber; nu- 
merous attempts were made to pro- 
pel balloons by means of machinery 
moving colossal. wings, and vanes. 
It would far exceed our limits were 
we merely to enumerate the schemes 
which were tried, all of which wholly 
failed to answer the desired objects. 
Among our prints is a representation 
of a huge horse, made of oiled silk, 
stretched over a whalebone frame, to 
whose body wings are attached, which 
are intended to be moved by the 
aéronaut seated on the horse’s back. 
‘This was a French invention, and the 
description goes on to say,— 

Son corps serviroit de récipient au 
gaz; sa queue servit le gouvernail ; et 
les quatre pieds, dans l’attitude d’un 
cheval qui galoppe, chargés dans leurs 
extrémités d’un corps pesant, propor- 
tionné au reste de Ja machine, serviroient 
de lest. On devine aisement la place 
d’une soupape qui s’ouvrant & la volonté 
du navigateur, laisseroit échapper promp- 
tement, par le rapprochement de ses 
genoux, une portion du gaz, et tempére- 
roit la légéreté du cheval dans le cas, ou 
il vaudroit s’emporter par de-la les nues. 
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When the marvellous power of 
steam was made to minister to the 
use of mankind as a moving power, 
it was fondly hoped that the time 


had arrived for the fulfilment of that 

portion of Dr. Darwin's prophecy 

alluding to aérial navigation :— 

Soon shall thy arm, unconquered Steam, 
afar 


Drag the slow barge, ordrive the rapid car ; 

Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 

The flying chariot through the streams of 
air. 

Sir G. Cayley, and other gentle- 
men, wrote several ingenious papers, 
in which it was endeavoured to shew 
that steam might be successfully em- 
ployed to propel balloons ; and much 
more attention was bestowed on this 
favouritesubjectthan onthat of apply- 
ing steam to drive carriages. Many of 
our readers will doubtless remember 
the Aéronautical Society, which was 
puffed into a kind of pseudo-existence 
a few years ago, and whose directors 
promised to all who became members 
on duly paying two guineas annually, 
direct communication by the society's 
aérial ship, the Eagle, with all the 
capitals of Europe. This airy phe- 
nomenon—brother, doubtless, to the 
eagle rendered for ever famous by 
carrying Daniel O'Rourke to the 
moon — was 160 feet long, 50 feet 
deep, and 40 feet wide: the balloon 

rt was intended to float with the 

onger axis horizontal; and a car, 
with a caboose 75 feet long, for 
the passengers and crew, hung 
below from a net, enveloping the 
balloon. An internal balloon was 
fitted, for the purpose of ascending 
and descending at will; and the 
whole was intended to be propelled 
by four fins, or wings, or sullen on 
each side, and steered by a tail ad- 
justed aloft. 

What became of the Aéronautical 
Society we do not exactly know, but 
we have a faint remembrance that it 
dissolved to airy nothingness; or it 
may be, that the whole establishment 
—council, secretary, clerks, and the 
great brass plate which bore the at- 
tractive name of the society—took a 
flighty farewell of our land of fogs in 
their good ship Eagle. But the society 
was not wholly useless, it set people 
thinking ; and we well remember the 
brilliant idea being propounded by 
some man, centuries in advance of 
his age, to employ eagles themselves 
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to draw our balloons. This was his 
scheme. In advance of some dozen 
of eagles he proposed harnessing 100 
igeons, just out of reach of the eagles. 
The latter, animated by the one un- 
divided and natural desire to fasten 
their talons in the plump breasts of 
the pigeons, would fly at eagle speed ; 
and the pigeons, who can go the 
pace, anxious to save their lives, 
would cleave the air at a prodigious 
rate. With such a team it was ar- 
gued that balloons would be pro- 
pelled with a velocity sufficient to 
satisfy all those who are not am- 
bitious to be fired out of a mortar. 

We imagine that the difficulty of 
obtaining a sufficient number of 
eagles must be assigned as the cause 
of the above mode of propulsion not 
being carried into effect ; certain it is 
that we go up and down in the old 
way in balloons, which are driven to 
and fro as the wind listeth. 

With practice and experience aéro- 
nauts became bolder, and ventured 
to ascend during the night. The 
first nocturnal ascent was undertaken 
by M. Garnerin, at eleven o'clock on 
the night of the 4th of August, 1807. 
He ascended from Tivoli at Paris, 
under the Russian flag, as a token of 
the peace that existed at that period 
between France and Russia. His 
balloon was illuminated by twenty 
lamps ; and, to obviate all danger of 
communication between these and 
the hydrogen gas, which it might be 
necessary to discharge in the course 
of the voyage, the nearest of the 
lamps was fourteen feet from the 
balloon, and conductors were con- 
trived to carry the gas away in an 
opposite direction. Forty minutes 
after he ascended, he was at an eleva- 
tion of 13,200 feet; when, in con- 
sequence of the dilatation of the 
balloon, he was under the necessity 
of discharging a portion of gas. 
About midnight, when 3600 feet 
from the earth, he heard the barking 
of dogs; about two o'clock in the 
morning he saw several meteors 
flying around him, but none of them 
so near as to create apprehension ; 
at half-past three, he beheld the sun 
emerging in brilliant majesty above 
an ocean of clouds; and the gas be- 
coming expanded by the increased 
temperature, the balloon attained 
an elevation of 15,000 feet above 
the earth, when he felt the cold 
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intense. At half-past six in the 
morning M. Garnerin descended 
safely near Loges, forty-five leagues 
distant from Paris. 

A second nocturnal ascent by M. 
Garnerin, which he made from Paris 
in September 1807, exposed him to 
the most imminent danger. In con- 

uence of the pressure of the po- 
pulace, the balloon was liberated be- 
fore M. Garnerin had time to adjust 
the machinery of the valves; con- 
sequently, when he had risen to an 
enormous height, the balloon became 
so dilated, that M. Garnerin was ob- 
liged to make a rent in the silk, to 
permit the gas to escape. The un- 
fortunate adventurer was now sub- 
ject tc every caprice of the whirlwind, 
and the balloon was tossed about 
from current to current. When the 
storm impelled him downwards, he 
was obliged to cast out his ballast to 
restore the ascending tendency ; and 
at length, every resource being ex- 
hausted, no expedient was left to him 
to provide against future exigencies. 
In this forlorn condition the balloon 
ascended through thick clouds, but 
afterwards sank ; and the car having 
violently struck against the ground, 
rebounded from it to a considerable 
altitude. The fury of the storm 
dashed him against the mountains ; 
and, after many rude shocks, he was 
reduced to a state of temporary in- 
sensibility. On recovering from this 

rilous situation, he reached Mount 
Tonnerre in a storm of thunder. A 
very short time after his anchor 
locked in a tree; and in seven hours 
and a half from the time of his de- 
parture, he landed at the distance of 
300 miles from Paris. 

Numerous nocturnal ascents have 
been made during late years ; but by 
far the most important night-voyage 
was that undertaken by Mr. Green, 
Mr. Hollond, and Mr. Monck Mason, 
on the 7th of November, 1836, when 
they ascended from Vauxhall at half- 
past one in the afternoon; and con- 
tinuing their voyage all night, de- 
scended safely near Weilburg, in 
the Duchy of Nassau, the following 
morning at half-past seven. 

Mr. Mason's account of this ex- 
traordinary voyage is most interest- 
ng: At fifty minutes after five the 

loon had crossed the Channel, and 
stood nearly over Calais. Prepara- 
tions were now made for the night. 
A guide-rope, of about 1000 feet in 
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length, was suspended from the car. 
A lamp was lighted, and ample jus- 
tice was done to a most abundant 
supper. There was no moonlight. 
Nothing, in fact (says Mr. Mason), 
could exceed the density of night which 
prevailed. Not a single object of ter- 
restrial nature could anywhere be dis- 
tinguished; an unfathomable abyss of 
‘ darkness visible’ seemed to encompass 
us at every side; and as we looked for- 
ward into its black obscurity in the di- 
rection in which we were proceeding, we 
could scarcely avoid the impression that 
we were cleaving our way through an 
interminable mass of black marble, in 
which we were embedded, and which, se!'d 
only a few inches before us, seemed to 
soften as we approached in order to admit 
us still further within the precincts of its 
cold and dark enclosure. Even the lights, 
which at times we lowered from the car, 
instead of dispelling, only tended to 
augment the intensity of the surrounding 
darkness ; and, as they descended deeper 
into its frozen bosom, appeared absolutely 
to melt their way onward by means of the 
heat which they generated in their course. 


A curious example was afforded of 
the impossibility of arriving at a cor- 
rect idea of outward forms seen under 
the above circumstances :— 


For some time (observes Mr. Mason) 
our attention had been particularly di- 
rected to an appearance which, in the 
absence of any ground for suspecting the 
contrary, we very naturally concluded to 
proceed from some object or other on the 
surface of the earth below. Seen through 
the thick gloom of the night, and ex- 
tended alone in the black space that 
wrapped every other object from our view, 
it bore the aspect of a long narrow 
avenue of feeble light, starting off in a 
straight line towards the horizon, from 
some point or source at some distance 
underneath us. What it could be, we 
fruitlessly endeavoured to determine. In 
vain we looked forward out of the car 
into the deep intensity of the surround- 
ing night, concentrating all our powers 
of vision on the one spot, that we might 
catch some clearer view to determine our 
conjectures. The more we looked, the 
more uncertain appeared the result of 
our speculations ; nor was it until after a 
considerable lapse of time, induced by 
observing its long-continued presence in 
the same position, that we became finally 
aware that it was only one of the stay- 
ropes attached to the summit of the 
balloon, which, hanging down at a dis- 
tance of five-and-twenty feet from the 
car, and being, in fact, the only material 
object within our sight, had partially 
reflected the rays of light from our lamp 
and assumed the aspect described, 
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The balloon in which this voyage 
was made was christened at Weilburg, 
by the daughter of the Baron de 
Bibra, the Great Nassau Balloon, 
and has since made many ascents. 
We cannot conclude this article with- 
out noticing a singular use to which 
a balloon was put lately in Paris. 
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A candidate for a seat in the National 
Assembly for one of the departments 
of the Seine, caused several thousands 
of his address to the electors to be 
launched from the car of a balloon 
when suspended over the depart- 
ment ; a happy idea, it must be al- 
lowed, of general publication. 
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os twenty or thirty years ago, 
before the New World had been 
thoroughly thrown open to the pub- 
lic by the exertions of such indi- 
viduals as the Last of the Mohicans, 
the Pathfinder, the Wept of the 
Wish-ton-wish, and the Prairie Bird, 
there were still to be found in the 
colonial possessions of England re- 
mote and sequestered settlements, 
where the primitive manners of the 
mother-country blended harmoni- 
ously with the wild simplicity of a 
grand and uncultivated nature, and 
gave to the wanderer who came to 
live awhile on the banks of the 
Saint Croix, St. John, the Nachwak, 
or beneath the grander hills that rise 
beyond the Kennebekasis, a view of 
life different from any other that is 
now to be found in any world, old 
or new. 

The scenery in the provinces lying 
to the south and west of the Canadas 
partakes of the grandeur and vast- 
ness inseparably connected in a Eu- 
ropean mind with the continents of 
the Rocky Mountains and the Andes. 
Rivers a mile wide, thirty leagues 
from their embouchures, endless 
forests of the pine and spruce, great 
lakes fringed with thick woods, ra- 
pids where the light canoe of the 
Indian alone can escape the foaming 
fury of the river gods—all these 
varied features combine to make a 
land interesting to the mind as well 
as the eye. The North American 
Indian is the most attractive of sa- 
vages, and association forms after all 
the greater part of the charm which 
attracts and attaches the heart to the 
memory of any spot, for the mere 
beauty of nature is insufficient to 
deepen admiration into love. The 
wilds of Australia, the splendour of 
the scenery of Ceylon, the loveliness 
of the Bay of Islands, unglorified by 
the light of historical or poetical 
associations, pass before the eye like 


gaudy pictures over a mirror, leaving 
little interest in their track; while a 
rock, a bare small island, a dirty 
village, a corn-field, remain classed 
in the mind with the highest and 
most enduring thoughts and life- 
lasting memories. Van Diemen’s 
Land may have some Oliver-Twist- 
like interest from the sorrow and 
crime that have made their way 
there at the public expense; Nor- 
folk Island is a mixture of Paradise 
and Pandemonium; and Pitcairn’s 
Isle shall live for ever in the odour 
of Poetry as the island of Byron's 
fancy. Even storyless and songless 
Java is for us embalmed in one lone 
verse of Heber’s Missionary Hymn :— 
What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Java’s isle, 
Where all in nature pleases, 
And only man is vile. 

But for the sunny splendour of such 
places as New Guinea, Cochin-china, 
‘Tonquin, or Niphon, who can have 
a particle of consideration? For the 
Falkland Isles, the Maldives, the 
Laccadives, the Aleoutian Archipe- 
lago, and the kingdom of Pegu, few 
can feel anything but loathing; and 
California itself till now could be best 
endured in the pages of Monsieur 
Violet of miraculous memory. But 
it is, perhaps, in the south of Africa 
that the want of associations is most 
dismally felt. The Bechuanas are 
to most tastes an uninteresting tribe 
of ourang-outangs; and who ever 
wondered that Cape Coast Castle 
witnessed the lamentable and un- 
timely end of poor, poetical ‘ L. E. L.? 

Of all associations, however, poet- 
ical, historical, or romantic, none can 
equal the strong links that bind the 
heart to the spot known and loved 
in early childhood—however prosaic 
the place, the glory of the rising sun 
lingers there; and how much more 
when it lay, indeed, in a distant land, 
where life had more than Europe 
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can give of wide loneliness and pri- 
mitive enjoyment. ‘The silent poetry 
that lies in the heart of a child does 
not depend certainly for its quality 
on the influence and atmosphere 
around it in early years, for a tiny 
London lady will play at ‘ being lost 
in the woods’ beneath the smoky 
boughs of Grosvenor Square lilacs ; 
but the quantity will be different in 
the child who has its eyes, ears, and 
heart, continually teazed back to busy 
life again by the common-place of 
the existence around it to that in the 
other who dreams its days, as well as 
its nights, away in everlasting com- 
munion with Nature, in her wildest 
haunts and freshest woods. Children 
who pass their earliest years in the 
atmosphere of chimney-tops, gas- 
lamps, and brass-knockers, are de- 
prived, poor things! of half their 
birthright, though mercifully they 
are unconscious of their loss, and 
dabble in the gutter as gladly as in 
the Lake of Como; yet this very 
unconsciousness is the very worst 
feature in any case of debasement, 
however it may comfort the philan- 
thropic mind to think that they have 
never known any better, and there- 
fore can feel none the worse. A 
healthy love and appreciation of the 
beauty of ‘out of doors,’ to use a 
child’s favourite phrase for Nature, 
are worth many lessons painfully 
learned on the love of God to sinful 
boys and girls. Childhood learns 
and loves more through its eycs than 
its ears, 

It is now many years since I saw 
the iron-grey shore of Granmanan 
lie far to the west as our vessel bore 
away for England. A hundred miles 
to the north of that coast lay the 
settlements and village of Saint Ka- 
tharine, situated in a tolerably large 
clearing in the woods that lined both 
banks of a wide and noble river, the 
entrance of which was defended by 
the rapids of the Split Rock, dan- 
gerous and even impassable at low 
water, until the return of the tide 
from the neighbouring bay smooths 
the rufiled surface, and makes the 
passage safe for larger craft than a 
bark canoe. The scenery around is 
of a peculiarly wild and stern cha- 
racter; not a hut, not a hamlet (at 
least in the days that I knew it well), 
broke the spell of its perfect solitude : 
the gloom and glory of a forest-land 
rested on all around, and the deserted 
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spot was then too uninviting in its 
loneliness to induce any settler to 
establish himself in that location. 
Following the course of the river, 
the scenery gradually softened and 
brightened as a traveller proceeded 
towards the village and settlements, 
and patches of cultivated land, and 
log-huts with faint blue smoke issu- 
ing from a hole in the roof, foretold 
the approach of civilization and 
cookery. 

Oh, river! lonely river! dost thou 
still indecd flow on the same, the 
very same as when a long, long time 
ago I wandered a child along: thy 
forest shores—in the early spring, in 
the sudden summer weather, which 
leaps there full-grown from the lap 
of winter at one bound upon the 
earth, or at that time of the year 
when the golden gift of the Indian 
summer descends on the American 
shores, and the face of Nature 
lightens up for one brief, bright 
glance of gladness before it becomes 
wan in death ? That mystical return 
of a spent summer! not all the 
charms of glorious July in the South 
can ever outshine the grave splendour 
of those few swect weeks of the In- 
dian summer. 

It comes! that lovely train of 
autumn days in October and the 
first days of November, after the 
flowers and the humming-birds have 
departed, and some cold days have 
made one shrink from the chill 
breath of coming winter, — then, 
saintly and solemn, yet brilliantly 
attired as a novice on the day of her 
profession, comes that nameless sea- 
son of inexpressible enjoyment. It is 
not summer, for it has not the 
luxurious, enervating glow of hot- 
mouthed August; it is not autumn, 
for there is nothing of sadness nor 
of damp decay. It is more full of a 
glorious maturity than any other 
feeling —it is what autumn would 
have been in Paradise before Death 
entered the bright boundaries of 
Kden. 

The town itself in those days con- 
sisted of two long streets, united by 
three smaller ones; the houses were 
painted white, green, yellow, slate, 
or any other colour that suited the 
taste of the possessors. ‘They were 
all of wood, with two exceptions: 
the postmaster and chief justice of 
the place boasted of brick buildings, 
and held their heads up in houses of 
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two stories. The church was of 
wood, with a lightning-conductor, so 
contrived, I remember, as to lead any 
stray electric fluid into the middle of 
the congregation, and leave it there 
to work its wicked will. There was 
one inn, kept by ‘Old Lucy, a ne- 

ess, and runaway slave from the 
enone ‘real lady’ in a white 
cotton frock and pink kid boots on 
highdays and holydays. Not far 
from the town lay a collection of log- 
huts on a rising called the African 
Hill. These were inhabited by all 
the slaves who had secured their 
freedom by escaping beyond the 
American frontier, and by wan- 
dering above the bank of the 
river, on a warm night we might 
have heard them chattering, singing, 
and making merry over very frugal 
suppers without their cabin doors. 
Black George was the leading man 
of this coloured colony. He was 
chef de cuisine in general to the 
whole settlement; no one gave a 
solemn festival without the assistance 
of Black George, who had studied 
cookery in a French planter’s house 
with great success. Many of these 
poor negroes and negresses were 
old, grey-headed, and quite ig- 
norant of all religion, when they 
first arrived in the colony of Saint 
Katharine. Some exertions were 
made in their favour; a Sunday- 
school was established, and ihe 
blacks, ranged in a row, were cate- 
chised once a-week. Some im- 
proved, some remained hopelessly 
imbecile; especially, I remember, 
one old woman of the name of Je- 
mima, who never got further than 
repeating her name correctly in 
answer to the first inquiry in the 
Catechism; but to the second, ‘ Who 
gave you this name ?’ she invariably 
replied, ‘ De debil.’ 

Of the other inhabitants there is 
not ag very particular to be 
recorded. The place had then hardly 

n to ape the airs of European 
cities. There were about a dozen 
shops altogether ; the principal store 
belon ing to a Quaker of the name 
of Jedediah Mawson, who imported 
a great variety of merchandise, in- 
cluding cheese, anchors, pins, butter, 
Bibles, and bonnets. He possessed a 
sloop named the Diggitiquash, and 
was considered a rich, rising man in 
Saint Katharine’s. He resided in a 
claret-coloured domicile, which one 
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fine morning he caused to be mounted 
on castors, and trundled off to the 
east of the town, where he thought 
that the air was more salubrious. 
So easy is it to shift one’s quarters in 
a wood and shingle dwelling! There, 
not far from his new station, lay the 
territory of ‘ Aunt Peg,’ an old lady 
of that species that becomes every- 
body’s aunt in process of time. 
Aunt Peg was, indeed, thirty years 
ago, that often - quoted character 
‘the oldest inhabitant,’ literally and 
truly the very oldest in Saint 
Katharine’s. She could tell most 
wonderful and fearful stories—of 
perils from the Indians, when it 
appeared to have been the custom 
of that people to dance the war- 
dance twice a-day round the house 
of ‘the oldest inhabitant’ and her fa- 
ther—an early settler in the colony ; 
of as from bears, who snuffed 
at the door like common lap-dogs in 
those primitive days; of perils from 
fire, when in another part of the 
country the burning woods had set 
fire to her father’s hut in the forest ; 
of perils from the fearful Freshut 
(how to spell that mystic word I 
never knew), when the river break- 
ing up its ice into huge blocks sent 
them flying down in grand heaps to 
be melted in the bay, until some un- 
fortunate obstacle jammed up the 
egress, and then up swept the river, 
an unexpected guest into people's 
beds at twelve o'clock at night. 
Often have I panted in horror over 
a cake of plums, listening to these 
astounding relations; but of all, none 
struck my fancy with so deep a ter- 
ror as fire! Fire haunted me by 
day, by night—a whiff of dark blue 
smoke from a distant weed burning 
would fill me with dark and dismal 
thoughts. Was it a presentiment of 
the frightful reality that I witnessed 
before I had completed my twelfth 
year ? 

There was a considerable native 
tribe situated in the woods round 
about the settlement. They were 
seen occasionally in the town pur- 
chasing rum, powder, or perhaps 
glass beads for embroidering the mo- 
cassins worked by their squaws. The 
Indians of Saint Katharine’s differed 
completely from the painted and 
plumed Ojibbeways or Ioways lately 
exhibited in this country. The chief, 
Louis, as he was called by the set- 
tlers, was a man for whom I had, 
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child as I was, the greatest admira- 
tion and respect. He was a man 
about forty-five or fifty, very tall, a 
noted huntsman, and well known in 
the town for his honesty in any deal- 
ings for game, or fish, or any article 
that he brought to sell. There was 
in the solemn, dark Egyptian caste 
of face, plain dress, and melancholy 
composure of Louis, an appearance 
totally at variance with the savage 
and grotesque bravery of the gangs 
who appeared in England, with ter- 
rific brows painted pea-green, and 
cheeks of delicate orange. Far 
grander stands still in my memory 
the figure of the Indian chief of the 
Oronoktoo, as I have seen him pass- 
ing swiftly and smoothly along the 
way leading to the town, in a dress 
of coarse cloth, his ‘ leggins’ worked 
in gay beads, his mocassins with 
brightly dyed porcupine quills, an 
old hat, overshadowed by the gail- 
lardise of a plume, composed of a 
spruce branch; his hair raven black, 
and rather long, falling over his 
neck and cheeks; his face, wide at 
the eyes and cheekbones, fell away 
to a point at the chin, like the coun- 
tenance of the gipsy; the mouth 
was prominent, with soft, round lips, 
and brilliant teeth; the eyes were 
long, sad, and sleepy; and the nose 
rather aquiline. The first acquaint- 
ance that I had with Louis com- 
menced one day in the summer, 
when I was standing with a man, a 
friend of my father’s, at the door of 
Jedediah’s store. 

The Indian entered, and was ac- 
costed by the Quaker,— 

‘Well, brother, what dost thee 
want ?” 

‘Indian want um good book,’ re- 
plied Louis. 

‘Brother, dost thee know what is 
good ?” 

The Indian did not answer, but 
he raised his sleepy eyes for a mo- 
ment to the storekeeper’s face. 

‘Brother,’ said the Quaker--for 
such is the term by which the In- 
dians in that part of the country 
always address others, and the way 
in which they like to be spoken to 
themselves—‘ brother, thee wantest 
a Bible?’ 

The Indian nodded, and held out 
half-a-dollar in the palm of his brown 
hand. The Quaker went toa shelf 
and took down some Bibles; one was 
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of a larger print than the others. 
The Indian took the book and turned 
it over, then presented the half- 
dollar, and was in the act of pro- 
ceeding towards the door. 

‘Stop! stop, brother!’ cried the 
Quaker. ‘That is a very fine Bible, 
well bound, and of a beautiful type : 
that costs half-a-dollar more.’ 

The Indian stood irresolute, laid 
it down slowly—took it up—laid 
it down again, and at last turned 
again to the door. I came forward 
and said,— 

‘I take the book, and I put it 
into the Indian’s hands. He looked 
at me with the surprise of a child, 
and laid down his own half-dollar, 
besides which I laid down another. 
The Quaker, with great calmness, 
laid his paws on both, and went to 
attend another customer who was in 
quest of a shoe-horn. The Indian 
nodded to me, and then walked off, 
without saying a word. 

There were no exclamations of joy 
or gratitude ; but from that day 
Louis seemed to feel that I had a 
claim on his affection. He brought 
me a wooden bowl of maple-jelly 
once or twice a-month ; he brought 
me uncouth looking lumps of maple 
sugar; he made me a tiny canoe, 
with delicate paddles about six inches 
long; and I went sometimes up the 
river with him to the wigwams of 
his tribe, where I was entertained 
with all the blandishments of his 
squaw and bapooses—Anglicé, child- 
ren, brown brats, lithe and long as 
active monkeys. The tribe lived in 
different parts of the colony at dif- 
ferent times ; but the settlement that 
I saw most of was the one near the 
Oronoktoo lake, for not far from it 
lived Frankland, a missionary from 
a Dissenting body in England, who 
had resided there for many years, 
doing all that he could towards the 
conversion and improvement of the 
Indians. Frankland was an old man 
at the time I knew him. He had lost 
his wife long before ; his only daugh- 
ter had married a French Canadian, 
and dying in great poverty, left an 
orphan girl to the care of her father. 
The child had lived with its grand- 
father from the age of six or seven, 
companionless at first, until Frank- 
land adopted the child of an emi- 
grant, who had died and left it quite 
destitute. The child was a boy, se- 
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veral years younger than little Elise, 
coank Leonard by Frankland. The 
two children were taught to write, 
read, and count by himself. He had 
no means of providing them with 
any education beyond the simple 
rudiments that he could impart him- 
self. Frankland was a man of a 
simple but strong character, with a 
manner eminently capable of attract- 
ing and fixing the attention, and 
gaining the love of the ignorant and 
unpretending people around him. 
Unwearied in his efforts, he thought 
no labour too great for the body or 
mind of one who, like himself, had 
vowed away his life and strength to 
the service of God. He was one of 
those in whom earnestness and unity 
of purpose were so great and glowing, 
that the contemplation of the course 
of his daily life encouraged other 
men instead of aweing them. ‘This 
was from its extreme simplicity and 
practical activity. There was no 
stumbling at the threshold of dry 
theories ; there were no hair-splitting 
metaphysics in Frankland’s head or 
heart—all was direct, honest, and full 
of the kindly simplicity of a child. 
I have heard people pitied for hav- 
ing but one idea, but, for my part, I 
think they are very happy if it hap- 
pen to be a good one. 

At Frankland’s house, on the 
Oronoktoo, I was a frequent visitor. 
I was a playfellow’ of the two child- 
ren; and sweet and bright are the 
recollections attached to their home 
by the lake. ‘The house stood not 
far from the water,—it was a low 
wooden place, with a paling sur- 
rounding a court-yard; there was 
a small garden, a well, a few sheds, 
but nothing else of man’s invention. 
But oh! who shall describe the 
beauty of that spot, which remains 
for me still adorned with the poetical 
exaggeration of a child’s idea! It 
stands before me like a green and 
golden glimpse into the sylvan glories 
of an enchanted forest —a feeling of 
awe, yet of world-wide independence, 
used to flutter through my heart 
when I ventured to thread alone 
some of the wild walks and narrow 
paths near the missionary's lodge, a 
mystical infinity of woods surrounded 
me—the glory of the primitive woods. 
And who at any time of life can 
enter the precincts of an illimitable 
forest without feelings of wonder, 
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awe, and silent devout pleasure ? The 
vast depths of green, that stillness 
that is more saintly than the chill 
repose of a cathedral; the odours 
that are neither like fruit nor flower, 
but a combination of nuts, and roots, 
and fir-apples, with rich beds of the 
leaves of a thousand autumns; and 
then for sounds, the sudden song of 
a bird, high—high above the head 
of the wanderer, giving an idea of 
ethereal joy in the infinite heaven 
above. And more than that comes 
the spirit-like whisper of the wind 
through the heavy branches of the 
pine ; and to no tree does that bab- 
bler, the wind, tell such long com- 
plaining stories—that same wind that 
flirts with the gay and graceful larch 
as a lady-love for a summer's day, 
that blows hoarse to the sturdy oak, 
and moans to the willow; but when it 
draws near the pine its voice becomes 
deep, mellow, and exceeding sad, 
like an old song with a mournful 
close. 

Near Frankland’s house stood a 
beautiful grove of these grand old 
trees, and close upon the bank of 
the lake stood two weeping elms, 
their trunks twisted together, and 
their graceful branches drooping into 
the water. This lovely tree is far 
more delicate and beautiful, though 
not so fragile in appearance, as the 
weeping willow or the birch—they 
are not seen in great numbers, but | 
remember seeing several detached 
groups in the woods round the 
Oronoktoo. 

Beneath this grove was an ancient 
burial-place of the Indian chiefs, 
and, therefore, to us children a spot 
of great solemnity, and to which we 
retired, not to play at noisy games 
and irreverent sports, but to sit 
quiet—the winds of early evening 
sighing over our heads; and ‘tell 
stories,’ long imaginary tales, of the 
great chiefs, so still now, so very 
busy and bloody in our romances, 
and to whom I imagined the mono- 
tonous chant of the Oronoktoo wa- 
ters sang a dirge worthy of the great 
kings of the forest lands. 

There was no one to take charge 
of us—what a comfort we thought 
it!—and summer and winter, when 
I went up to Oronoktoo, we were 
allowed to do as we pleased. There 
was one old Indian woman whom we 
frequently visited in her wigwam. 
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She used to be sitting working on a 
soft bed of spruce boughs, a peaked 
cap of blue cloth worked in beads 
on her head, a blanket round her, 
and several bapooses, her son's child- 
ren, running naked in and out of the 
shelter of skins spread over poles. 
She spoke a little bad French, as 
well as a little bad English. She had 
been in Canada, and had been called 
La belle Catherine, of which title to 
beauty her face retained no claims 
when I made her acquaintance in 
those days. 

Sometimes my little friends came 
for a few days to the town ; that was 
a Christmas treat, generally at the 
time Aunt Peg baked her dough- 
nuts, a species of very unwholesome 
cake ; and Black George ran about 
from house to house cooking dinners, 
and Saint Nicholas came tumbling 
down the chimneys to deposit pre- 
sents in people’s stockings on Christ- 
mas Eve—a pleasant custom of that 
good-natured saint in many lands 
east and west of Saint Katharine’s ; 
and then Aunt Peg had a quilting- 
match, a day that was of high and 
solemn festival. All the female 
neighbours were summoned with 
needles and threads, and a selection 
of rags from their own repositories, 
and a quilt was spread on a frame 
that nearly filled the room. Each 
assistant displayed her treasures and 
cut the morsel of calico, or silk, or 
satin, into a square, and neatly in- 
serted it with her own initials on 
the lining, which was entirely white. 
Thus the one side was like a huge 
harlequin’s jacket, the other like a 
vast sampler, improving to the mind 
of the person who slept beneath the 
lettered folds when the quilt was at 
last finished and used. Thus there 
was a mixture of ‘ work and health- 
ful play’ in a quilting-match, and 
the Seieone went not unrewarded. 
There were flagons of ginger-wine, 
spruce-beer, jars of maple-jelly, and 
tea;—tea, that never-failing beverage 
where two or three women are ga- 
thered together. 

And then there was a merry drive 
home to Oronoktoo upon the river ; 
perhaps by moonlight, in a sleigh, 
covered up with bear-skins, swinging 
and slewing along (any sleigh-driver 
knows the last expressive term well), 
and the bells ringing out as merrily as 
those of Christ Church in the clear, 
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cold, star-bright night. Moonlight 
on snow! Who cannot, does not 
feel, the almost awful union of the 
two purest lights in heaven and 
earth? The one all peace, the other 
all death, but lovely and calm in 
their meeting as 
The holy sorrow, 
When good men cease to live. 

Late one evening in the month of 
October, Mr. Frankland came to stay 
the night at my father’s house in the 
town. He was going on an expedition 
across the country, which was to take 
him two days, then he was to pass 
again by Saint Katharine’s on his 
way home. Frankland had been al- 
ways kind to me, and proposed taking 
me with him, as he was to visit a 
town much larger than Saint Ka- 
tharine’s, and which he knew I very 
much desired to see. We were to go 
down the river a certain distance, 
then across the country on foot for 
fifteen miles, then to take boat again 
for our final destination. Louis and 
an Indian boy were to accompany us, 
and to carry our very small quantity 
of luggage. To my great joy I was 
allowed to go, and we set out. It 
was the fifth of October ; the lovely 
weather and kind companionship of 
Frankland enhanced all my pleasure, 
and it was with unbounded delight 
that I left home. We sailed some 
miles down the river, and then land- 
ing, pursued our way across the 
woods. It was still morning — early 
morning. 

Morning on the sea, on the moor, 
on the mountains, I have enjoyed 
and loved; but, for the deep worship 
of the heart, give me morning in the 
grand cool depths of an American 
forest, before the glow and the glory 
of day, before the glittering world of 
insect millions is humming, and buz- 
zing, and biting you to bits, when 
the sun and the birds have the earth 
to themselves, and you lift up your 
heart and eyes to the luminous throne 
of God, and the spirit of praise and 
thanksgiving passes into your soul 
like that precious dew of the morn- 
ing spoken of by the Psalmist. 

It was hot, bright noon, when 
Frankland and I stopped to rest. It 
was at the house of a Scotchman, a 
settler of good prospects, who had 
named his lot Bannockburn, since 
his own name was Bruce. He had 
cleared a good deal of his land, and 
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done a great service to his fellow- 
colonists by allowing his house to 
bear a sign, and thus give the con- 
venience of an inn to travellers to 
and from other settlements. Bruce 
was very glad to see Frankland ; he 
said he had been looking for him 
‘this long while,’ and that there was 
a child ready for him to baptize by 
the name of ‘ Jimse Jod,’ after some 
distant cousin. We stayed about two 
hours to rest, and were given a plen- 
tiful dinner for nothing. Louis fared 
as well as we did, and we were to 
make another stay there on our re- 
turn the next day but one. 

* Well, my little lad, said Frank- 
land, as we came in sight of the town, 
‘are you very tired ?” 

‘Oh, no, sir; quite as fresh as a 
trout !’ 

He laughed, and put his hand on 
my shoulder, saying,— 

‘ Oh, it is a fine thing to be young!’ 

*Ts it, sir ?? [remember I said, not 
feeling sure but that he might be 
laughing at me: but my attention 
was soon fully taken up with our 
entrance into the town,—the town 
that I had dreamed about, talked 
about, thought about so much. 

No child ever owned to itself that 
it was disappointed. That unpleasant 
impression is left for riper years, 
when again we, some of us, become 
rather proud and anxious to confess 
that we have been disappointed in 
this, that, or the other thing. How- 
ever, there was enough in the town 
to dazzle and delight my senses in 
the way of a row of shops, a stone 
church, a long brick barrack for a 
detachment of the — Regiment, and 
a hand-organ that was playing ‘ God 
save the King’ in a very indefinite 
key. I went with Fraakland to the 
house of a friend of his, a merchant 
of the name of Fairfax; and there 
I saw larger and finer rooms than 
any in Saint Katharine’s, and now 
began to look back with scorn and 
wonder at my long previous course 
of ignorance and darkness. The next 
day I was told that I was to go and 
see a review of the militia, and to 
this truly solemn scene I looked for- 
ward as to a ceremony full of awful 
and romantic interest. It proved to 
be an inspection of the Black Militia. 
They were assembled in a large field 
near the town. Some armed with 
broomsticks, some with spades, rakes, 
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tongs, or any thing that could by 
any possibility represent a musket. 
None of them, I think, wore shoes or 
stockings; a few possessed tattered, 
filthy, old red coats, some with one 
frail tail still dangling behind; one 
man had on a cocked hat of paper, 
another nigger had mounted a plume 
of cock’s feathers in a white palmetto 
hat; another exhibited himself in 
something very like an old straw bon- 
net turned hindside before, and one 
appeared in a pair of old purple tights 
a a seskalath. hs saemeren 
consisted of running, helter-skelter, 
over the field, knocking each other 
head over heels; running to the 
victualling department, which con- 
sisted of a stall of cakes and spruce- 
beer, and at last marching slowly 
round the field with great evidences of 
self-satisfaction at their prowess over 
imaginary enemies. That evening I 
went to the Circus, where a company 
were exhibiting their horsemanship. 
They had arrived from New York, 
and were the very first who had 
come to the province. <A large shed 
was erected, and an amphitheatre 
soon made, and the rude contrivance 
appeared a blazing enigma of splen- 
dour to one spectator. Boys in rose- 
tinted inexpressibles flew on horse- 
back through rings of coloured lamps; 
a lady rode on three horses at once, 
waving a flag of liberty till I loved 
the starry banner of the States as it 
flew past, round and round, on the back 
of a panting pie-bald horse, called 
the Star of the Desert, a real Ara- 
bian, imported at ‘enormous expense 
by the master of the troupe,’ and 
attended by an ‘Eastern slave’ in 
spangled shoes. 

The entertainment concluded with 
a sketch of The Life and Doings of 
Timour the Tartar, a melo-drama of 
great ferocity, in which every body 
but the hero, and every horse but 
the hero’s own, were burnt to death 
in the prison secretly ignited by 
the conqueror, after snapping his 
fetters like packthread before stepping 
out of the window. 

I left the Circus with Mr. Fairfax 
and his boys, my head swimming, 
my eyes dazzled, my body numbed 
with the deep attention that I had 
paid to the novel scene I had wit- 
nessed. I just remember noticing 
myself, and hearing it remarked, that 
the woods were burning in the north- 
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east, that the wind blew pretty fresh 
from that quarter, and that the smell 
and smoke were both oppressively 
disagreeable. I was soon in bed and 
asleep—asleep till two, I believe. 

I was wakened by a shout in the 
street below the windows. Imme- 
diately after Frankland rushed into 
my room: he almost tore the door 
off its hinges. 

‘Get up!’ he cried; ‘quick! put 
your clothes on, the town’s on fire !’ 

He pulled me out of bed, and 
helped me to hurry on my things. 
In a few minutes we were standing 
in the street. It was dark; numbers 
of people I heard, more than saw, 
were hurrying past, to and fro. I 
looked down the street ; there was a 
light, glowing and changing on the 
sky towards the back part of the 
house. In front we could not see 
from whence it came. A noise of a 
dull but strengthening roar of voices 
came from the same quarter. Sud- 
denly a light, like a lurid star, ap- 
peared on the roof of a house far 
down at the end of the road on which 
we stood. Then a cloud of smoke; 
then all the windows seemed suddenly 
illuminated from within; then a 
burst of rose-red flame, and it fell ; 
and the flames leapt onwards to the 
next house, and the next, and the 
next, and a glare of intolerable 
brightness began to fill all the space 
around. People were growing wilder 
and wilder with terror, answering at 
random any questions made to them 
as they flew past. 

‘Oh, the fire’s come from the 
woods !" 

‘No, it was cld Wilcox’s forge set 
all a-fire !’ 

‘ The barracks are blazing, and the 
wood-yards, too!’ 

‘Oh, good Lord! what will be the 
end of this ?” 

‘Here, take charge of these child- 
ren!’ said one half-distracted woman, 
mistress of a school, who had lost her 
house with every thing it contained, 
and was running about uncertain as to 
the fate of her mother and sister. In 
this country, happily, the fears of the 
consequences of a fire, however awful, 
have some bounds. There are open 
country, shipping on the rivers, and 
plenty of places to look to for shelter. 

ow different the same calamity in 
a place where every thing on the face 
of the land acts as so much dry tin- 
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der, where the town is built of slight 
wooden buildings, where forests sur- 
rouud the house of every man, where 
all food, corn, cattle, and every kind 
of comfort, and possession, and life 
itself, all lie at the mercy of the 
most frightful of elements when 
roused to a pitch of fury, endowed 
with a vast power of destruction, and 
placed in a position of illimitable 
command, — at once the greatest en- 
gine of comfort, and the most cruel 
scourge for the settler in the New 
World! 

I stood in the street, seated beside 
a heap of trunks and goods, that 
had been flung out of the doors and 
windows of the house ; chairs, tables, 
boxes, books, clothes, were lying in 
a mass of strange confusion. ‘I'wo 
brick houses made a stand against 
the fire ; they were completely burnt 
within, but retarded the progress of 
the fire on one side. On the other, 
the heat, the brightness, increased 
rapidly ; while hoarse shrieks for 
‘Water! water!’ told the distress of 
the sufferers in that quarter. Frank- 
land and Fairfax had both left the 
spot where I was. The wife and 
family of the latter were sitting on 
the trunks, boxes, or chairs and ta- 
bles, volunteering themselves guard- 
ians of any stray children; and 
numbers flocked to our corner of 
women and poor, shivering, frightened 
little ones; and so the dawn broke 
slowly upon us, huddled together 
speechless for the greater part of 
the time, unless some new-comer flew 
towards us to detail some additional 
loss of life and property. At day- 
light Fairfax came back for a few 
moments. 

‘ Be prepared,’ he said, ‘to make 
for the church. I believe it will be 
almost the only building left, from 
its situation and being of stone. I'll 
come back when you'll have to go. 
That or the river.’ 

As he spoke he threw into a box 
clasped with steel some of his plate 
that he valued most. He and his 
eldest son carried it towards the 
water. A quarter ofan hour, I sup- 
pose, after that, the first house in the 
street where we stood took fire; it 
was the house of a merchant. He 
had refused to take out his things 
for fear of being robbed, and he lost 
every article that he possessed. His 
wife, poor woman, was screaming in 

E 
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hysterics, and Mrs. Fairfax ran to 
her assistance. As she did so the 
opposite house blazed up, a small 
grocer’s shop: a rafter fell on the 
head of the poor man, who was at- 
tempting to save some of his books 
and bills; he could not be rescued 
from the furious burning of the roof 
above, which fell in a few minutes 
after. A party of soldiers was sta- 
tioned at the river’s edge to hand up 
buckets of water for the engines; 
but it was, indeed, like a drop on an 
ocean of flame: the fire licked it up 
with a hiss, and flew on. And now 
ourtimedrewnigh. The house next 
but one fell; the shrieks, roars, and 
cries of the people became perfectly 
maddening. Fairfax was seen rush- 
ing along the street. At that mo- 
ment fire burst out in another di- 
rection; the smoke became suffo- 
cating, blackening even the ghastly 
slare of the furnace around us. 
‘airfax came, his eyes bloodshot, his 
brows singed, and his dress too, with 
the intense heat to which he had been 
subjected. He took hold of his wife 
and youngest child, telling us to fol- 
low. Weran along the street to the 
south-west. In doing so we saw the 


line of the barracks burning fiercely ; 
the engines were playing no longer : 


it was hopeless. Above the river 
stood the wood-yard, with fuel laid 
up for the winter, blazing away like 
one huge pyre at once: all behind 
lay in black ruins. The wind had 
sunk, but the fire was spreading,— 
whether from the woods, or from 
some accident in the town, could not 
then be known. On the whole bank 
of the river on which the town stood 
nothing was to be seen but fire, 
smoke, and ashes; half- blackened 
heaps of houses and goods; ruin, 
and death, and fear, that had become 
cowardice and ferocity in many. On 
the other side the morning sun was 
breaking through the smoke, and 
shining in broken gleams on the au- 
tumnal foliage; the peace and se- 
curity beyond us mocked our misery. 
Oh, for the opposite shores! <A 
boat! a boat! a canoe! a raft!— 
anything! But we were hurried to 
the church. Numbers followed and 
crowded in; it was soon filled: but 
more, more yet poured to the two 
doors. Many sat on the grave- 
stones without. A row of trees sur- 


rounded the wooden paling of the 
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grave-yard, connected by an avenue 
that led to another cemetery. We 
had not been long in the church 
when we saw the houses opposite 
burst into a fierce, strong blaze; 
a shroud of smoke rushed through 
the building where we were: it be- 
came quite dark ; there were shriek- 
ing women lying on the altar-steps 
crying out that it was the last day, 
that Christ was coming to judgment. 
One poor girl, who had lost her 
father and brother (their house had 
been the first destroyed), was stand- 
ing singing a hymn in a high, shrill 
voice, and waving her arms to the 
Saviour, whom she saw, she cried 
out to us repeatedly, in a chariot of 
fire. ‘The chariots of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof!’ she screamed 
out unceasingly ; while others hid 
their faces, some sobbing in griefand 
horror, others silent and terror- 
stricken, others calmly awaiting an- 
other signal to fly to the river ; and 
still the flames swept on and on. 
A ring of fire encircled the church- 
yard as the trees took fire, and the 
grass was burnt up, and a hundred 
more tried to crush into the building ; 
and great, broad ribands of fire, 
crimson and yellow, glittered and 
flashed along the windows like vivid 
lightnings ; and then such a sense of 
suffocation fell on all, that the door 
at the opposite end was flung open, 
and numbers poured out and made 
their escape through a shower of 
sparks, and over burning grass and 
branches, out into the square. I| 
made my way out too. I stood alone 
among a terrified and selfish crowd. 
My agony of horror had reached its 
climax, when I saw, hurrying through 
the smoke from one of the burning 
streets, Louis the Indian. He flew 
to me, took me up in his arms, and 
ran quickly to the river. Here I 
saw Frankland; he had pushed off 
from the flaming shores of the miser- 
able place. He was in a canoe, 
waiting for me. Louis plunged into 
the water with me: it was hot with 
the reflexion of the heat around. 
Louis placed me in the canoe, and 
Frankland made off with me. Louis 
swam till he reached a canoe lying 
floating bottom uppermost; it had 
held some refugees, who had been 
drowned in crossing from overfilling 
the bark, .slight thing that it was. 
We left the shores, burning, blazing, 
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lined with shrieking wretches, who 
were making the best of their way to 
rafts, sloops, boats, and canoes. 

I lay shivering and speechless. 

‘God help them!’ cried Frank- 
land, as we threw ourselves on the 
green and secure shores of the east- 
ern bank. 

Opposite, for miles and miles along 
the river, the forest was blazing away 
toashes. Frankland clasped his hands 
in silence as we looked over the 
water, and Louis joining us, we 
plunged into the thick woods before 
us,—all cool and lovely they looked. 
Yet the scent of burning was becom- 
ing stronger every moment as we 
hurried on. Still we trusted that 
the fire had not reached this bank on 
which we stood. We walked more and 
more quickly, and, lo! asudden glim- 
mer of flame shot through a rolling 
cloud of smoke to our right. The 
fire, the forest fire, was upon us! 
We saw the horrible rapidity of its 
progress; the woods, dry as dust 
with a burning long summer, lay 
like wool and tinder beneath the 
broad wings of the flame that swept 
rejoicing on its way. Brightening, 
roaring, reddening, and whitening in 
its intense fury, it came upon us. We 
ran with all our speed along the nar- 
row track in file. We looked back, 
the fire was circling round us; like 
fiery serpents it flew from tree to 
tree, wreathing in glittering rings 
round the trunks, bursting into one 
broad blaze on the foliage, then 
coursing along the ground fanning 
itself with its own fury, rolling along 
flaying the earth with its keen scimi- 
tar, leaving raw, blackening sods be- 
hind it. Hotter and hotter became 
the fiery breath as it blew more and 
more fiercely upon us. Our eyes 
were bloodshot, our tongues parched, 
our breathings were painful gasps for 
life. Yet we flew on, and when I 
fell at last Louis raised me up, flung 
me over his shoulders, and rushed 
along faster than before. I almost 
lost. consciousness, except knowing 
that we had to change our course. 
The fire closed upon us; it flew out 
here and there, encircling us in a 
death-clasp almost. Still the Indian 
posted on, faster and faster, —no- 
ble creature, faithful as a dog and 
swiftasadeer! My head was giddy, 
confused ; a dreamy sense of flying 
through clouds of smoke and light- 
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nings I can now remember, but that 
is all, until I was again on the river 
in a canoe, and laid down on my 
back, smoke and fire still around us, 
Frankland and Louis urging the lit- 
tle bark on its way by every ex- 
ertion; and as we drew near the 
settlement I raised my head. Great 
Heaven, what a scene of destruction 
was there! Not a house was left 
standing; all was black, deserted. 
A log-hut or two on the African 
Hill had escaped ; there some of the 
inhabitants had collected their fami- 
lies and their goods,—the very little, 
at least, that they had been able to 
save. My family were safe, and my 
father hurried down to the shore to 
receive me from Frankland. I lay 
on the bank, and saw Frankland 
push off again, away for the Oro- 
noktoo. 

In after days I heard from others 
what had been the fate of Frank- 
land's home. He reached it, and 
made his way across from the river 
to the lake. Not a vestige of wood 
was left,—all level and black. The 
lodge was gone, a heap of smoulder- 
ings ruins lay on the spot where it 
had stood. Trankland searched the 
ashes; nothing was found except a 
few things that would not burn to 
atoms. Ife searched further, with 
agony that no words of mine can de- 
scribe, and close under the bank of 
what had been the chiefs’ burial-place 
he found two half-burnt remains ; one 
clasped in its blackened hand some 
steel beads that it had valued more 
than any other toy. ‘The water had 
been no protection to them, as they 
had no boat; their only servant, it 
was supposed, was burnt in the house, 
There, alone, unprotected, victims to 
the most awful agonies of fear and 
torture, the two little children died,— 
* Lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their death they were not 
divided.’ But poor Frankland never 
recovered the horrors of his loss. He 
died a fortnight afterwards, of grief, 
fatigue, and exhaustion. 

The ‘Great Fire’ still remains a 
well-known epoch in the memory of 
many. Every loss, every misfor- 
tune, was referred to as connected 
with the Great Fire in some mys- 
tical way. ‘The Indians prognos- 
ticated that no snow would fall for 
two years, the great heat having 
dried up the reservoirs in heaven. 
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The ‘ youngest inhabitant’ could now 
fairly beat the oldest one out of the 
field with the dreadful stories of the 
burning of the settlements; and in 
time the damage was repaired. A 
noble contribution came from Great 
Britain, and the towns rose from 
their ashes, as quickly as wooden 
towns do. Steamboats whiz up and 
down the rivers now; there are 
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railways, churches, clubs, coffee- 
houses, belles, ball-rooms, a police, 
polkas, promenade concerts: but all 
the bustling impertinences of Europe 
will never make amends to me for 
the lost beauty of the lonely Oro- 
noktoo, nor efface from my memory 
the early days that I passed on its 
romantic shores. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE RUPERT. 


rt simultaneous publication of 
two works illustrative of the 
Great Civil War, has drawn public 
attention with renewed interest to 
that period of our history.* For- 
tunately, too, both works contain a 
large mass of original letters, which, 
emanating from the leaders on both 
sides, enable us, as far as they go, to 
estimate out of their own statements 
the conduct and character of the Ca- 
valiers and Puritans. In a former 
article we gave an account of the 
discovery of the Fairfax papers, of 
which two additional volumes have 
just appeared, and to these must now 
be added a history of Rupert and 
the Cavaliers, drawn up from a col- 
lection of contemporary letters pre- 
served in the family of the Benetts 
of Pyt House, Wilts, who derived 
them from their ancestor, Colonel 
Benett, Prince Rupert’s secretary. 
The historical value of these col- 
lections is precisely of the kind that 
might have been anticipated from 
the nature of the documents, which 
present short and rapid details, ra- 
ther than premeditated statements, 
and enlighten us upon the character 
and actions of individuals, rather 
than upon the policy and strategy of 
parties. ‘ Written for the most part 
on the instant,’ observes the editor 
of the Fairfax papers, ‘under the 
walls of besieged towns, in the com- 
mittee-rooms of the House of Com- 
mons, on the field of battle, or in the 
midst of councils of war, they are 
distinguished by a freshness and 
freedom seldom found in documents 


of a more formal and elaborate cha- 
racter. ‘To a considerable extent 
this description applies to both col- 
lections, and indicates with sufficient 
accuracy their predominant charac- 
teristics. The use and interest of 
such papers are obvious. They may 
be regarded as side-lights upon the 
grave track of history, casting their 
rays into obscure passages, revealing 
indistinct facts, and disclosing that 
actual life and movement of the time 
which the pompous Muse seldom 
condescends to chronicle. ‘They pos- 
sess also an advantage over the most 
copious and impartial narratives 
which ought not to be overlooked— 
the advantage of direct authenticity. 
The writers of these letters were 
thoroughly in earnest in their cor- 
respondence ; the details, broken and 
scattered, and sometimes imperfect, 
are at least faithful to the immediate 
impressions under which they were 
dictated ; being generally confidential, 
they are free from the constraints and 
evasions, the special colouring, and 
suppressions which more or less 
distigure all public correspondence 
and state papers; they admit us to 
the secret fears and exultations, 
the half-formed plans, the minute 
and urgent difficulties, through which 
the struggle was carried on to its 
ultimate issues; and they bring us 
into close and familiar intercourse 
with men whose personal fortunes 
have been hitherto merged in the 
cause they served. 

Amongst those who played con- 
spicuous parts in the Civil War, and 


* Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers. Including their Private Corre- 


spondence. By Eliot Warburton. 3 vols. 


London: Bentley. 


Memorials of the Civil War: comprising the Correspondence of the Fairfax 


Family, &c. By Robert Bell. 2 vols. 


London: Bentley. 
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of whom, with a large, vague repu- 
tation, few personal particulars are 
known, Prince Rupert is perhaps 
the most distinguished. To dis- 
inter him from oblivion, to col- 
lect the items of his career from 
his cradle to his grave, and, above 
all, to exhibit him at full length in 
his chivalrous adherence to the king, 
is the task which Mr. Warburton has 
undertaken with zeal, and executed 
with an assiduity which leaves little 
to be gleaned by his successors. 
Prince Rupert may be regarded as 
the romantic hero of the Royal party. 
His rash courage, his fidelity, his 
manly beauty, and his knightly no- 
tions of honour and devotion, height- 
ened in their influence upon the ima- 
gination by the misfortunes and 
strange incidents of his life, have 
marked him out as the fitting theme 
of song and legend. The shadowy 
indistinctness in which he stands in 
the pages of history has had the 
effect of exciting a curiosity concern- 
ing bim which history has been 
unable to satisfy, and of shewing 
him, as through a mirage, in some- 
what exaggerated dimensions. Mr. 
Warburton’s book will set all that 
right ; for, with an enthusiasm about 
his hero which he is at no pains to 
conceal, he has put together such a 
vast quantity of materials bearing 
upon the man and the actions in 
which he was engaged, as will enable 
the industrious reader to form an 
independent opinion of the merits 
and adventures of that gallant but 
unfortunate cavalier. 

The diffuseness of these volumes 
is favourable to the inquiry. Mr. 
Warburton has read up to his sub- 
ject with such diligence as to em- 
brace every phase of the times con- 
nected with the war, or immediately 
preceding or following the war, so 
that the life of Prince Rupert may 
be said to be set in a panorama of 
the age in which he flourished ; just 
as the old Flemish painters used to 
insert their battle-pieces in a frame- 
work of medallion portraits, em- 
blems, trophies, and weapons. Occa- 
sionally, perhaps, the reader may 
lose the main thread of the narrative 
in this rich skein of topics, and be 
inclined to wish that the text had 
not been so heavily laden with notes 
and references; but he will find the 
advantage of Mr. Warburton’s ex- 
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pansive and desultory treatment in 
the long run. If there be some su- 
perfluous sketches and descriptions, 
nothing is omitted which was useful 
to the elucidation of the subject; 
and the discursive spirit and pictur- 
esque style of the book possess a 
certain propriety as the reflexion of 
a period of buccancering adventure 
and social anarchy. 

The biography altogether has very 
much the air of an historical ro- 
mance; and we should be puzzled to 
point out an historical romance in- 
laid with such surprising incidents, 
such fluctuations of fortune, and gal- 
lant actions. The children in the 
old fairy tales, who were watched 
over by good and evil spirits, and 
whose lives were passed in a weird 
drama of enchantments, were not 
whirled through wilder scenes than 
wayward destiny assigned to the 
brave-hearted Rupert. He was born 
and baptized in romance. When 
the Protestant States of the North 
threw off the yoke of the German 
emperor, the Bohemians offered the 
crown of their country to Frederic, 
prince palatine of the Rhine, who, 
in an unlucky hour, accepted the 
dangerous honour. Son-in-law of 
the King of England, and regarded 
as the leader of the Protestant union, 
he imagined he was, of all men, in 
the best position to turn to advantage 
the circumstances which so unex- 
pectedly called him to a throne. His 
wife, the Princess Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, sister of Charles I., and one of 
the most beautiful and spirited wo- 
men of her day, ‘the Pearl of Bri- 
tain,’ and ‘Queen of Hearts,’ was 
at his side to grace by the dignity of 
her presence the ceremonial of the 
coronation, which passed off with 
gorgeous magnificence in the old 
cathedral of Prague, amidst the re- 
joicings of the people. In six weeks 
afterwards Prince Rupert was born. 
The event was like a blaze of sun- 
shine suddenly bursting in upon a 
— to the good people of Bo- 
1cmia, who now had a native prince 
of their own, and who hardly knew 
how to contain their transports at 
the prospect of transmitting their 
kingdom through the line of the 
glorified child. Bethlem Gabor, the 
savage despot of Transylvania, was 
sponsor at the font, represented by 
Count Thurtzo, in a complete suit of 
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armour, who, receiving the infant, 
‘transferred it from his mail-clad 
arms to the gauntleted hands of the 
~ uties of Lusatia, Moravia, and 

ilesia.’ This, the first incident in 
= life of the infant, was prophetic 
of the rough career of the man. 
‘Such martial dandling,’ observes 
Mr. Warburton, ‘suited well with 
the future fortunes of the child.’ 

So long as the pageants and feast- 
ings lasted all went well. The peo- 
ple, easily persuaded into confidence 
in moments of newly-acquired power, 


threw themselves into the frenzy of 


the holidays without a thought of 
providing for the security of the 
young kingdom. But the holidays 
were soon over, and when the lull 
came the impending danger of their 
situation became at once apparent. 
Dark clouds from Austria and Ba- 
varia rose gloomily on the horizon, 
and moved onward till they hung 
over the doomed city. In this mo- 
ment of peril, all the alliances and 
friendships of the new king fell off, 
one by one. The Protestant princes 
kept aloof; Spinola had overrun the 
palatinate; Bethlem Gabor, whose 
amity such pains had been taken to 
secure, would not move; even James 
of England, who struck for ‘divine 
right,’ and looked upon Bohemian 
independence as rank rebellion, dis- 
owned his son-in-law; and the ex- 
ulting monarch who, only a few 
months before, had opened his reign 
under such promising auspices, was 
now alone, deserted by his friends, 
and without money or troops to re- 
sist the imperial armies, who, ga- 
thering upon the White Mountain, 


within pistol-shot of the windows of 
the palace, pronounced the fate of 


the short-lived kingdom. Within a 
twelvemonth of that brilliant coro- 
nation the king and queen were 
fugitives ; and “while Austria was 
thundering at the gates, the unfor- 
tunate pair, borne away at a mo- 
ment’s notice by their terrified attend- 
ants, were scrambling up mountain 
paths to seek safety and shelter 
where they might. 


In the confusion and dismay of 


the flight, Rupert was forgotten. 


Meanwhile young Rupert was sleeping 
soundly in his nurse’s arms, undisturbed 
by the tumult and distraction round him. 
The terrified woman laid down her 
charge to hurry after the fugitives ; and 
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Baron d’Hona, the king’s chamberlain, 
found him still asleep upon the ground. 
There was then no time for ceremony ; 
the chamberlain flung the prince into the 
last carriage just as it dashed away from 
the Strahoff. The rough jolting soon 
wakened the poor child, who had rolled 
into some indescribable recess they call 
a ‘ boot,’ his lusty cries attracted atten- 
tion, and he was restored in safety to his 
mother. 

Away, away, for a hundred and 
twenty miles without stopping, until 
they reached Breslau, then to F'rank- 
fort on the Oder, and then to the 
dismal old castle of Custrin, where, 
in a few days, the fugitive queen 
gave birth to Prince Maurice. 

Thus Prince Rupert entered life 
through the portals of an astounding 
reverse of fortune, whose dreary 
shadows darkened his path to the 
close. 

Rejected and repulsed on all sides 
by kings and princes, Frederic and 
Elizabeth found refuge at last in the 
hospitable swamps of republican 
Holland. They were honoured as 
the victims of a brave effort to vin- 
dicate the cause of civil and religious 
liberty ; and hopes were entertained 
that, one day or another, the pala- 
tinate might be recovered. But in 
vain. Ten years passed on in an 
idle struggle to regain their posses- 
sions; and at last, worn out by 
‘hope deferred,’ the king died of a 
broken heart. In the meanwhile 
Rupert's education was carefully at- 
tended to at the University of Ley- 
den. From the dawn of his capacity, 
it was evident that his inclinations 
were directed to a military life. He 
made a rapid proficiency in the study 
of tactics, mastered with ease the 
modern languages, but was slow and 
indifferent to the acquisition of other 
sciences or accomplishments. The 
silken dalliance of courts never ap- 
pears to have had any charms for him. 
Like most of the daring spirits who 
at that period were nurtured on the 
Continent, with a wide field of war 
and enterprise before them, he ap- 
pears to have attached himself at 
once to the riding-school and the 
guard-room. He was hardly sixteen 
years of age when he made his first 
campaign (1635) in the Life-guard 
of the Prince of Orange, refusing to 
avail himself of the privileges of his 
rank, and voluntarily participating 
in the privations and hardships of 
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the common camp. In the same 

ear he paid his first visit to Eng- 
and, where he was graciously re- 
ceived by his uncle Charles. Here 
he passed a whole twelvemonth, and 
became so attached to the country, 
that, says his biographer, he thence- 
forth looked upon it as his own. It 
was proposed to provide for him 
about the court; but Charles seems 
to have been unwilling to give him 
any position of that kind, and other 
things were thought of. Amongst 
the “suggestions that were thrown 
out, the viceroyship of Madagascar 
was named; and Laud offered to 
make him a bishop,—a_ proposal 
which the sturdy young soldier, as 
might have been anticipated, indig- 
nantly rejected. All these notable 
plans failing, the next expedient that 
presented itself was marriage; and 
negotiations were opened for the 
hand of Mademoiselle de Rohan, the 
daughter of the famous Huguenot 
duke. The negotiations, it seems, 
were carried on and off for full 
eleven years,—the young people 
never through that time having 
seen each other, Rupert being very 
unwilling to be married under such 
circumstances, and the lady in the 
end relieving him of all anxiety on 
the point by marrying Henri Chabot. 

We next find Rupert returning to 
the Hague with his brother, Charles 
Louis (the same who afterwards 
sneaked about the heels of the Par- 
liament, in the hope, as some have 
conjectured, of succeeding to the 
throne of his uncle), and joining the 
Prince of Orange at the siege of 
Breda. He now for the first time 
conspicuously displayed that head- 
long and impetuous valour which 
ever afterwards distinguished him in 
the field. The following instance of 
his rash intrepidity is derived from 
a MS. biography found amongst the 
Benett papers :— 

One night, there was a pause in the 
almost perpetual conflict ; the soldiers of 
attack and defence both rested their 
wearied limbs—the besiegers in deep 
sleep. Rupert’s watchful ear detected 
some. sounds within the walls; now 
plainly audible, and now so faint, that 
he feared to give what might have proved 
a false alarm. He wakened his brother 
Maurice, who likewise heard some doubt- 
ful sounds rising fromamong the red gables 
of the old leaguered town. The brothers 
moved away through the mist, and crept 
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up the glacis so silently and so near the 
enemy, that they could detect the form- 
ing of troops for a sortie, and even their 
appointed destination. Retiring to their 
own camp as silently as they had left it, 
they hasted to Prince Frederic’s quar- 
ters; and before the enemy had crossed 
their drawbridge, the Hollanders were 
drawn up in battle to receive them. 


Breda soon afterwards surren- 
dered, and Rupert, returning to the 
Hague, employed himself in gather- 
ing a force out of the wrecks of the 
various armies broken up at the end 
of the war, for the purpose of join- 
ing the Swedes under Banier, in a 
forlorn attempt for the recovery of 
the palatine. He had the command 
of a regiment of cavalry ; and in the 
first encounter with the Austrians 
near Lamgo, fought with reckless 
courage against overwhelming odds. 
On this occasion, as, indeed, in almost 
every engagement in which he was 
afterwards concerned, the fury of his 
personal onslaught carried every 
thing before it, so that even while 
the field was lost all around him, he 
was individually successful. The 
consequence was, that in following 
up his isolated triumph, instead of 
looking to the general state of the 
battle, an error to which his impetu- 
osity invariably committed him, he 
was at last cut off from his troops. 
Turning for a moment to cheer on 
his men, he found himself alone. 
The effect of this discovery was only 
to stimulate him to still more daring 
achievements, ending in a disastrous 
result, which a more prudent soldier 
might have easily avoided. 

Bursting from his assailants, he rode 
at a high wall; his exhausted horse re- 
fused it, and sunk upon the grovnd. His 
pursuers rushed forward to secure him ; 
but striking down the foremost man, he 
refused all quarter, and fought despe- 
rately on, until overwhelmed with num- 
bers, and borne by sheer strength to the 
ground. Colonel Lippo struck up the 
visor of his helmet, and, not knowing his 
face, demanded who he was ? 

‘A colonel,’ replied the palatine. 

* Sacrémet !” cried the gray-haired ve- 
teran, ‘ you are a young one.’ 

Just then, General Hatzfield rode up ; 
he immediately recognized his prisoner, 
addressed him with respect, and com- 
mitted him in charge to Colonel Deve- 
reux to escort to Warrendorf. 


The ill-advised 
thus scattered to the 


expedition was 
winds, and 
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Prince Rupert was sent a prisoner to 
the grim old castle of Lintz, on the 
‘dark - flowing Danube,’ where he 
was confined for three years—a 
heavy instalment of the panting 
spirit at that season of youth and 
ardour. 

A boyhood—for he was yet little 
more than twenty — which had al- 
ready passed through so many vicis- 
situdes must have its gleams of 
tender romance, and from time im- 
memorial the captivity of knight- 
errants has been usually solaced by 
some gentle influence shedding its 
sweetness upon the gloom of the 
dungeon. And so it fell out with 
Rupert. The castellan of this old 
fortress, Count Kuffstein, had a fair 
daughter, ‘ one of the brightest beau- 
ties of her age,’ and rarely gifted; 
and the veteran, who was charged 
with a sinister mission to convert 
Rupert to Catholicism if he could, 
suffered these young persons to be 
much together, partly, perhaps, to 
cheer the royal prisoner, and partly, 
it may be, in the hope of effecting 
his conversion through a fascination 
against which faith has sometimes 
been found to give way. Admira- 
tion for the heroism, and pity for 
the misfortunes, of the prince, pro- 
duced a very natural effect upon the 
heart of the young lady, who, in- 
stead of winning over ne captive, 
lost herself. As the story runs she 
fell in love with Rupert, who, in 
long years afterwards, says the 
quaint old MS., ‘never named her 
without admiration, and expressinge 
a devotion to serve her with his lyfe.’ 
This piteous episode comes to us in a 
fragmentary form. We know no- 
thing of what became of the cas- 
tellan’s daughter; and, from the 
absence of all further allusion to her, 
we are left to conclude that after 
Rupert was liberated they never 
met again. 

Great efforts were made for his 
enlargement, and it was not until the 
empress herself interceded, and until 
Rupert had pledged himself never to 
fight against Ferdinand, that his 
freedom was effected. His life was 
now to be begun in good earnest. 
Accepting an invitation from his 
uncle Charles, whose affairs were 
lowering and threatening war, he 
sailed for England in the memorable 
year of 1642. 
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When Rupert landed in England, 
the king was already on his way to 
the north, ‘ only hesitating where he 
should raise his standard.’ Rupert 
landed in the evening, and, being 
too impatient to wait for morning, 
set off on horseback at once. It was 
a sharp frost, and being a dark night 
the horse slipped, and the prince, 
thrown to the ground with violence, 
dislocated his shoulder. This was 
an evil omen to begin with. Join- 
ing the king at Leicester Abbey, he 
received charge of the royal cavalry ; 
and the next day, proceeding to Not- 
tingham, assisted at the setting up of 
the royal standard. 

Having conducted the prince to 
this point, which opens upon the 
most important and best - known 
events of his career, it is time to 
bring him in person before the reader, 
and to shew what manner of gallant 
man it ‘was who was destined to 
occupy so conspicuous a position in 
the Civil War. Mr. Warburton’s 
portrait is, no doubt, a little over- 
charged, and somewhat fanciful ; 
but the true lineaments shine clearly 
enough through it nevertheless. 

Prince Rupert was now nearly twenty- 
three. His portraits present to us the 
ideal of a gallant cavalier. His figure, 
tall, vigorous, and symmetrical, would 
have been somewhat stately but for its 
graceful bearing and noble ease. A 
vehement, yet firm, character predo- 
minates in the countenance, combined 
with a certain gentleness, apparently in 
the thoughtful but not pensive eyes. 
Large, dark, and well-formed eyebrows 
overarch a high-bred, Norman nose: the 
upper lip is finely cut, but somewhat 
supercilious in expression. A lower 
part of the mouth and chin have a very 
different meaning, and impart a tone of 
iron resolution to the whole countenance. 
Long flowing hair (through which, 
doubtless, curled the romantic ‘ love- 
lock’) flowed over the wide-embroidered 
collar, or the scarlet cloak. He wore’ 
neither beard nor moustaches, then 
almost universal ; and his cheek, though 
bronzed by exposure, was marked by a 
womanly dimple. On the whole, our 
cavalier must have presented an appear- 
ance as attractive in a lady’s eye, and as 
unlovely in a Puritan’s, as Vandyke ever 
immortalized. 

Confining ourselves strictly in this 
notice to the personal adventures of 
Prince Rupert, without entering 
upon the political questions involved 
in the war between Charles and his 
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subjects, we will extract two brief 
passages from the Rupert and Fair- 
fax volumes, in which the editors, 
differing widely in their views of the 
composition of the contending armies, 
and of the cause which drew them 
into the field, described from oppo- 
site points of sight the camps which 
were now fairly set up in England. 
There are minute and curious traces 
of agreement as well as of contrast in 
these passages which will not fail to 
strike the reader. The author of 
the Rupert Memoirs observes :— 


I do not believe that the king’s party 
monopolized all the chivalry—or the 
vices either—of the war. If the Puritan 
cause was adorned with little outward 
shows or braveries, its source of energy 
lay deep within, in the souls of men; 
and there lay, also, its support and 
power. Devoted and desperately daring 
as was the Cavalier, he had not the same 
occasion for moral courage as the Puri- 
tan; his cause was that of his ‘ anointed 
king,’ at the same time graced and 
guarded by ancestral predilection and 
long-established reverence. The Puritan 
entered on the strife, not only against his 
sovereign, but against those ancient pre- 
judices of world-wide respectability 
which to him also had once been dear 
and revered ; he left the firm and simple 
ground of allegiance to struggle danger- 
ously after what was then a mere ab- 
straction. The Cavalier, fired with visions 
of kingly power and courtly fame, as he 
dashed, all plumed and scarfed, through 
fields of blood, had nothing but the 
fortune of the day to fear. The Puritan, 
dark and grim, stood stoutly to his arms 
as one who knew that freedom or the 
scaffold were his only alternative. 


The editor of the Fairfax Me- 
morials thus describes the two par- 
ties :— 

In this character [a soldier of fortune] 
we discover traits of sensuality and 
coarseness which offer a broad contrast 
to the romantic ideal of the gallant and 
generous Cavalier. But the king’s ser- 
vice was put to extremities in replenishing 
its matériel, and compelled to avail itself 
of all the unappropriated muscles that 
could be procured, without exercising 
much delicacy of choice. And thus the 
Royal army, which boasted of such noble 
spirits as Falkland and Hopton, was 
freely recruited from the troops of roy- 
stering brigands, who poured into Eng- 
land at the first trumpet-blast of the 
war. This mixture of chivalry and base- 
ness was not to be found on the other 
side. The Puritans fought for a cause ; 
and this was the grand distinction be- 
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tween the two parties. Royalty made 
up its army, as king’s armies time out of 
mind have been made up, by the standard 
of height and the seductions of pay ; but 
the army of the Parliament was enlisted 
by a principle, and every man had his 
heart in the struggle, and staked his 
fortune on the issue. Hence, if the 
Puritans lacked the picturesque acces- 
sories and poetical elements with which 
the plumed and starred Cavaliers have so 
plentifully supplied the pages of histo- 
rical romance, they possessed purer and 
more earnest elements, steadfastness of 
purpose, devotion to the death, and a 
moral heroism less dazzling on the sur- 
face, but bequeathing to all time its solid 
triumphs and imperishable example. 


The case is fairly stated on both 
sides, according to the convictions of 
the writers; and it must be allowed 
that the measure of censure and 
defence is pretty equally balanced 
between them. If the Puritans, on 
the one hand, are stripped somewhat 
of the grandeur of their patriotism 
by being described as men who fought 
with desperation because their only 
alternative was freedom or the scaf- 
fold, the Cavaliers are dismissed, on 
the other, to the coarse and sensual 
companionship of the roystering bri- 
gands who, liberated from the wars 
of the Continent, flocked for pay to 
the standard of the English king. 
The dispassionate reader of the nine- 
teenth century, looking back calmly 
at the horrors of a war which leagued 
brother against brother and spread 
ruin and desolation over the face of 
the kingdom, will probably be dis- 
posed, whichever direction his sym- 
pathies may take, to recoil from 
pursuing the contrast any further. 

From this time onward the course 
of Rupert becomes mixed up with 
the general events of the war, which 
can be more profitably traced in the 
works ieomsiiee than in our limited 
space. But afew prominent features 
may be selected in illustration of his 
personal character and achievements 
without incurring the dulness of a 
twice-told tale. 

Mr. Warburton is of opinion that 
the correspondence which he has 
collected proves Prince Rupert to 
have been ‘ the director of the whole 
war,’ which, he adds, ‘considering 
the issue of the war, may appear to 
be an unfortunate admission for the 
prince.’ Now we think the prince 
may be justly spared this unfortu- 
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nate admission. The war was essen- 
tially scattered, broken, and irregular, 
and incapable of being guided by the 
judgment of any single person what- 
ever. They were fighting on the 
border of Wales, in the north, and 
in other places, at the same moment. 
In almost every county in England 
the Royalist and Puritans had towns 
and fortresses which they defended 
or ‘besieged (see Rushworth), and 
which could not by any human 
means be reduced within any system 
ofcommunication or central direction. 
Troops and detachments of troops 
flew from place to place, and so un- 
certain and unexpected were their 
movements, that it would have been 
impossible for any general to lay 
down a plan of operations that could 
either anticipate or control their con- 
duct for a day in advance. In 
almost all instances, except when 
they were concentrated for a battle 
or a siege, oy were compelled to be 
governed by the pressure of unfore- 
seen circumstances. Fairfax felt the 
dangers of this mode of desultory 
warfare so forcibly, that he repeat- 
edly urged upon his father, who was 
then general of the north, the impe- 
rative necessity of collecting his 
strength to a focus, and bringing 
matters to issue in a decisive engage- 
ment. It was by this policy the 
north was ultimately cleared; and 
such appears to have been through- 
out the aim of Fairfax, who, much 
more than Rupert, wielded a direct in- 
dividual ascendancy over his soldiers. 

But, independently of the difficulty 
of directing a war which every day 
shifted its ground, and appeared in a 
hundred places at once, Rupert may 
be vindicated from the odium of the 
failure of the war on other grounds, 
the dissensions and jealousies which 
distracted the royal camp. Clarendon 
has furnished such full accounts of 
these destructive differences, that the 
reader who is familiar with his nar- 
rative will require no additional evi- 
dence of the fact, that however great 
was the influence of Rupert while it 
lasted, and however anxious the king 
might have been to sustain him in 
his command, he could not have di- 
rected the operations of the war, even 
had his capacity for such a trust been 
much higher than it was. Whether 
he was fitted for so responsible an 
office is another question. 
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Rupert was essentially a fighting 
man,—so, also, was Fairfax; but 
there was this important distinction 
between them as generals,—that Ru- 
pert was always impatient of nego- 
tiations with the Parliament, and 
eager, even at the worst, to bring 
matters to a settlement on the field ; 
while Fairfax, no less impetuous and 
decisive in battle, never abandoned 
the hope of a constitutional adjust- 
ment up to the last moment, when 
the authority he had wielded with 
such powerful effect perished in his 
hands. Fairfax was distinguished by 
calmness and patience in council ; 
Rupert was as rash in council as in 
the skirmish, could not brook mea- 
sures of delay, and was foremost in 
urging on the reckless fury of the 
Cavaliers against any odds that might 
present themselves. The brilliant 
but imperfect successes which the 
meteoric genius of Rupert achieved 
were invariably accompanied by the 
ruinous slaughter of his followers; 
while Fairfax understood the art of 
achieving important results with 
trifling losses. There was a saying 
extant in those days which epitomised 
this remarkable quality: it was ob- 
served of Lord Vere, under whom 
Fairfax first flushed his sword, that 
no man could do such great things 
with a few men; and of Fairfax, that 
no man could do such great things 
with the loss ofa few. In another 
aspect, also, these famous leaders were 
no less strikingly contrasted. Ru- 
pert was violent and sanguinary in 
the conduct of the war; and Fairfax 
spared the effusion of blood where he 
could, and frequently entered into 
treaties where the Seales condition of 
the Royalists, pent up in small towns, 
and reduced to the last extremity, 
rendered them an easy prey to his 
arms. Many honourable instances 
of this kind might be adduced on the 
side of Fairfax, but we apprehend it 
would be difficult to discover a soli- 
tary case in which the military ardour 
of Rupert admitted of adjournment 
or parley. His biographer says of 
him that, ‘restrained by no local in- 
fluence or patriotic misgivings, he 
only saw in the anti- Royalist a foe ;’ 
and, perhaps, there is that much ex- 
cuse for him,—that the fields he ra- 
vaged were not those of his birth, 
that the inhabitants were not his 
countrymen, and that he was not 
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checked in his fierce career by any 
considerations affecting immolated 
kindred or the sacrifice of friends. 
With Fairfax it was, undoubtedly, 
otherwise, especially in the earth, 
where his father exercised complete 
jurisdiction, and where his famil 

had been influentially seated shrough 
former generations. 

On both sides throughout that 
disastrous war lamentable excesses 
were confessedly committed ; but we 
are instituting a parallel, not between 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, but be- 
tween two of the distinguished lead- 
ers, who, equally brave in arms, pre- 
sent points of dissimilarity in other 
respects which possess much historical 
interest. 

Prince Rupert was concerned in 
nearly all the great engagements,— 
Birmingham, Chalgrove, York, New- 
bury, Naseby, Bristol. For the most 

art the king relied implicitly upon 
bis attachment, and nobly was his 
confidence repaid ; for utterly indif- 
ferent to personal risk, and rushing 
onward with dauntless energy into 
smoke, thunder, and carnage, the 
prince displayed an heroic devotion 
which commanded the admiration 
even of his enemies. Jor these ser- 
vices he was appointed President of 
Wales and created Duke of Cumber- 
land and Earl of Holderness ; but he 
did not arrive at these fugitive dis- 
tinctions without exciting the jea- 
lousy and malice of the English 
officers. ‘They were jealous of him, 
not merely as a soldier, but as a 
stranger, and left no means untried 
of bringing about dissensions between 
him and his uncle. But the king 
was more than usually firm in his 
reliance upon Rupert. He had no 
other friend so true, so vigilant, so 
disinterested ; and although he occa- 
sionally vacillated, and betrayed to 
his favourite master of the horse that 
same infirmity of purpose which 
roved so fatal on graver occasions, 

1 preserved his faith to Rupert with 
tolerable firmness and equanimity, 
until the prince surrendered the city 
of Bristol. Then the rage of the 
king broke out into the wildest de- 
nunciations, and without pausing to 
examine the exigencies under which 
the surrender took place, he issued a 
proclamation stripping his nephew 
ofall his commissions, writing to him 
at the same time to desire that he 
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should transport himself beyond the 
seas, and ‘ seek his subsistence until it 
should please God to determine of 
his condition.’ The romantic adven- 
tures of our soldier of fortune were 
thus once more brought to a most 
unhappy crisis; he was once more 
east loose upon the earth to find 
employment and protection where 
he might; and the heavy years of 
anxious and perilous toil through 
which he had laboured in the cause 
of the English king were thus, in a 
single hour, overshadowed by igno- 
miny and disgrace. 

But his proud spirit determined 
him not to submit quietly to this 
overwhelming degradation ; and not- 
withstanding “that. the king had sent 
him a pass to leave the kingdom, he 
resolved to see his majesty rand j jus- 
tify his conduct. It was no easy 
matter to cross the country to New- 
ark, where the king then lay; but 
the courage of the prince was equal 
to the enterprise. At the head of 
eighty men he set forth to ‘break 
through the enemy,’ and had a nar- 
row escape at Burghley, the Duke of 
Buckingham’s house, then a parlia- 
mentary garrison. The account is 
derived from his own diary :— 


The prince drew his troop into two 
divisions in a broad highway there, and 
the governor (who had formerly been in 
his highness’s troop) led out a small 
forlorn hope, which they beat in. The 
governor came with the gross of his body, 
and knowing the prince, he came up 
with his pistol and missed fire, and then 
cried for quarter, but the prince shot him 
dead. And then in a short time the rest 
fled. 


At Belvoir Castle he was placed in 
a similar danger, but at last arrived 
safely at Newark. 


When he came the governor drew out 
to receive him; and when he came in, 
the prince desired the king, if he would 
have him go away, he might be tried by 
a council of war: which he was, and 
cleared, the Earl of Lindsey being pre- 
sent. The thing in issue was the yield- 
ing of Bristol; the prince was cleared, 
and the king signed an instrument sig- 
nifying as muc h. Then the Governor of 
Newark, Sir R. Willis, having drawn out 
of the town as aforesaid, it was looked on 
as a crime, and he was turned out. Then 
Prince Rupert, and Prince Maurice, Lord 
Gerrard, Colonel Osborne, and Sir John 
James, desired leave of the king to be- 
gone; and they had leave; and sent to 
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the Parliament for a pass, and they would 
give none, except he would engage never 
to serve the king, which he refused.* 
But although Prince Rupert was 
thus honourably acquitted by a coun- 
cil of war, he was by no means satis- 
fied. His personal honour was cleared, 
but malignant influences were still 
working on the king’s mind. The 
first effect of his majesty’s indisposi- 
tion to restore the prince to his con- 
fidence was shewn in the removal of 
Willis, the governor of Newark, be- 
cause he had ‘drawn out’ to give 
Rupert a ceremonial reception, and in 
the appointment of a friend of 
Digby's to the vacant office. By way 
of evading the great scandal of the 
disgrace and division caused by this 
act, Willis was placed. in command 
of the Life Guards. He considered 
himself, however, publicly disho- 
noured ; and consulting his friends, 
with Prince Rupert at their head, he 
resolved to demand public reparation 
from the king. About twenty of 
these gentlemen appeared in the pre- 
sence of the king while he was at 
dinner, and asserting their own loy- 
alty and zeal, demanded. a court- 
martial. His majesty contented him- 
self with simply desiring them to 
withdraw. According to some ac- 
counts, swords were drawn on this 
occasion, and the affair was described 
as a mutiny. However that may 
be, Rupert and the rest relinquished 
the service; and within cight days 
from the date of his acquittal we 
find the prince applying to Parlia- 
ment for passes for himself and his 
friends to leave the kingdom. The 
passes were granted, on condition that 
the seceding Cavaliers should give a 
promise never to bear arms against 
the Parliament, which they refused. 
The prince, notwithstanding that he 
gave this proof of devotion to his 
uncle, was obstinate in his resolution 
to stand aloof from the king’s coun- 
cils. In vain Legge and Secretary 
Nicholas urged upon him the neces- 
sity of submitting to his majesty for 
the sake of the common cause,—in 
vain Dorset implored him to ‘sink 
or swim with the king ;’ no expostu- 
lations or arguments could move him. 
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It does not appear how long Ru- 
pert held to this mood, nor under 
what circumstances he was induced 
to return to the royal service; but 
in a few months he was again in the 
field, cutting his way to the king at 
Oxford, and ready to share the peril 
of the unfortunate flight to the Scotch 
camp. Rupert was opposed to that 
pitiful and hazardous expedient, and 
obtained a letter from the king ex- 
onerating him from all participation 
in the advice upon which his majesty 
acted ; but he was willing, neverthe- 
less, to share the danger, which the 
king would not permit him to do, 
fearing that his ‘ stately figure’ would 
attract the notice ofthe enemy. The 
sequel is soon told. Oxford surren- 
dered, the king was a prisoner, and 
Rupert set sail for France. 

Now begin the most startling ad- 
ventures in the life of the wandering 
Rupert. Proceeding to Paris, he 
obtained the appointment of maréchal 
de camp in the French army. After 
a service of constant hardships, which 
lasted for nearly two years, he retired 
to the Hague, and soon afterwards 
took the command of the Royalist 
fieet then cruising, or marauding, in 
the English Channel. The royal 
cause was now fairly ‘ at sea,’ as Mr. 
Warburton says, although hardly in 
the sense in which he uses the phrase ; 
nor can we quite agree in the com- 
parison which he draws between the 
position of the prince, exercising this 
wild buccaneering command, and that 
of the formidable old sea-kings :— 


From the time that he first trod the 
deck of his gallant ship, he assumed the 
bearing and the tone, as well as the 
habits, of the ancient vikings. In the com- 
mission that he received, he was invested 
with ‘all the command at sea that he 
had formally held on shore ;’ that is to 
say, he was absolute. To gratify the 
official people about the exiled court, the 
young viking received what were termed 
‘instructions,’ but those instructions were 
dictated according to his own resolute 
will, and were binding no longer upon 
him than he chose. 


We are not prepared to dispute, 
because we really do not exactly un- 
derstand what the statement means, 


* There is a slight inadvertence in the statement of this transaction, which is said 


in the text to have taken place at Oxford. 


But it is clear from the documentary 


evidence that the council of war which acquitted Rupert was held at Newark.— 


Memoirs, iii. 201. 
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that Rupert assumed the tone and 
habits of a viking; but in no other 
respect does this strange maritime 
expedition suggest any point of re- 
semblance to the expeditions of the 
sea-kings. It was, in fact, neither 
more nor less than a piratical cruise 
on a grand scale, under royal colours 
unauthenticated by royal power. Its 
real nature and objects are very 
ou set forth by Mr. Warburton 
himself :— 

The Prince of Wales and all his court 
were nearly famishing in their exile ; 
they looked to Rupert’s squadron to fur- 
nish them with the very necessaries of life. 
But for this consideration, the extraor- 
dinary squadron we are about to sail with 
would never have been fitted out; and 
while Ormond anxiously expected Rupert 
to enable him to reconquer Ireland, the 
courtiers’ first anxiety was, that his 
highness should enable them to obtain 
their bread. The naval speculation was 
perfectly successful in this point of view. 
The king, being persecuted by every one, 
proved a great source of profit to the 
royal buccaneers. There was scarcely 
any flag that had power to protect its 
owner. Wherever a ship was seen, she 
was pursued ; wherever pursued, she was 
taken, and the remaining process was 
wonderfully simplified by the nature of 
the ‘ Court of Adjudicature.’ This high- 
sounding tribunal seems frequently only 
to have comprised the officer of the watch ; 
at other times it amounted to a court- 
martial of the beggared and rapacious 
Cavaliers. A sail in sight, and a well- 
secured prize, soon became synonymous. 


This squadron, in short, carried on 
a ‘ predatory war,’ or ‘ naval specula- 
tion,’ which the energy and boldness of 
Rupert enabled him to prosecute with 
a profit as extraordinary as the un- 
dertaking itself. The mixture of 
actual piracy and simulated forms of 
war developed by the conduct of the 
squadron is thus frankly described :— 

Throughout the mass of his naval cor- 
respondence we may trace a very curious 
texture of warlike and commercial in- 
terests. The latter, however, is always 
subservient to the former. If new guns 
for the Antelope or the Honest Seaman 
are required, hides, or, peradventure, 
elephants’ teeth, are to be exchanged for 
them; if the exiled King of England 
prevails on some merchant to cash a bill 
for him, it is always drawn on Prince 
Rupert, and a frigate is despatched for 
means to honour it. If the palatine’s 
men become more mutinous than usual, 
from want of pay, he sends them out to 
catch a ship for themselves, the first that 
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hove in sight ; they are seldom particular 
about the flag. And in this marvellous 
manner [very marvellous, indeed !] the 
palatine leads his squadrons for four long 
years through fleets of the angry enemy, 
with a Blake at their head ; not only re- 
ceiving no money from the king, but 
supporting him and his needy courtiers 
by his formidable industry. 


We are afraid that this newly- 
discovered chapter in the fortunes 
of Prince Rupert, while it will 
greatly increase the romantic interest 
of his life, will add little to the lustre 
of his fame. The robbers of the 
Rhine, who, in the good old times 
when 
Those might take who had the power, 
And those might keep who could, 


used to descend from their strong- 
holds to levy contributions on the 
commerce of the river, without being 
particular about the flag, followed an 
occupation not differing very ma- 
terially from that in which the young 
viking was now engaged. That he 
followed it, too, with considerable 
advantage'to himself, may be inferred 
from his subsequent cxpeditions, 
when, after having tasted the sweets 
of piracy in the English Channel, he 
made a voyage to Portugal, and 
cruised along the coast of Barbary, 
falling upon all the prizes that fell 
in his way, and amassing a1 almost 
fabulous fortune, which enabled him 
afterwards to make such a splendid 
show in Paris as to obscure the bril- 
liancy of the court itself, and render 
him so attractive in the eyes of the 
ladies that he was overwhelmed with 
‘ love-letters.’ 

Retiring from these questionable 
pursuits, hesank into a life of privacy ; 
his mind and his habits, however, 
had been inured to too much activity 
to suffer him to indulge the luxury 
of repose. He had relinquished all 
intention of seeking further glory, 
or wealth, by flood or field; but he 
devoted himself to the ‘forge, the 
laboratory, and the painter’s studio.’ 

It was during this closing lull of 
his stormy life that he discovered or 
improved the art of mezzotint, fa- 
bricated a gunpowder of ‘ten times 
the ordinary strength,’ invented the 
composition called ‘ prince’s metal,’ a 
method of fusing black-lead and re- 
storing it again, a mode of ‘ blowing 
up rocks in mines or under water,’ 
an instrument to ‘ cast platforms into 
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perspective,’ an ‘hydraulic engine,’ 
*hail-shot,’ guns for ‘ discharging 
several bullets very rapidly,’ and im- 

rovements in the quadrant and the 
ocks of fire-arms. ‘Perhaps,’ adds 
his biographer, ‘to him also is to be 
attributed the toy that bears his name 
as ‘ Rupert’s drop;’ that curious 
bubble of glass, which has long 
amused children and puzzled philo- 
sophers.’ 

Upon the Restoration he returned 
to England, where he seldom troubled 
himself to interfere in public affairs. 
He was sworn into the Privy Coun- 
cil, but appears to have devoted more 
of his time to the Royal Society, 
which at that period, like his own 
glass bubbles, was puzzling the heads 
of the philosophers. The remainder 
of his life furnishes few incidents. 
Weare informed that he had ‘ vainly 
endeavoured to marry and become 
respectable after his return from the 
West Indies ; and that he, ‘ unhap- 
pily, took refuge from loneliness in 
associations of a different description.’ 
There are several proofs extant of 
his ‘ignoble conquests over the soft 
and worthless affections of the ladies 
of his time.’ Such vagrant amours 
do not suggest much matter for sur- 
prise, considering the wild life through 
which he had passed. 

At the breaking out of the Dutch 
war he was appointed to the joint 
command of the fleet, but recalled at 
the moment of cmbarcation. He had 
an opportunity, however, of resum- 
ing his old pursuits in the following 
year, and afterwards in the war with 
the French, fighting, according to his 
ancient wont, with dazzling intre- 
pidity. This was in 1673. From 
that time forth he was rarely seen 
in public; and the remainder of his 
life was a blank, passed chiefly in 
philosophical speculations in the old 
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tower at Windsor. He died in No- 
vember 1682, leaving two illegitimate 
children, —one by the daughter of 
Lord Bellamont; and the other, 
Ruperta, by Mrs. Hughes, the actress, 
who appears to have exercised con- 
siderable influence over him, and to 
whom he bequeathed the half of his 
personal property. 

The retrospect of his life opens up 
a sort of heroic romance. He pos- 
sessed all the vigorous and daring 
qualities of a knight-errant, and had 
a genius for adventures which was 
never at a loss to make them, if they 
were not ready made to his hand. 
In valour, and the mere naked energy 
of the soldier, he was equal to Fair- 
fax ; in judgment and military know- 
ledge, he was obviously inferior. 
His temperament had much to do 
with his failures and his misfortunes. 
He suffered under extraordinary re- 
verses and calamities; but he was 
favoured also with extraordinary 
opportunities, which his constitu- 
tional impetuosity would not suffer 
him to improve. The grand feature 
of his character, and that which gives 
the noblest stamp to his actions, was 
the integrity with which he carried 
out whatever he undertook. His 
fidelity to the king took the colour 
of an antique virtue. It may be rea- 
sonably doubted, however, whether 
he is destined to occupy a very dig- 
nified niche in history. His career 
was so uniformly unfortunate, and 
his efforts at distinction were so con- 
stantly marred by wayward circum- 
stances, partly of his own creation, 
that while generous biography dis- 
covers in his life a variety of sources 
of interest to fascinate the imagina- 
tion, history will simply applaud his 
valour, and dismiss him from her 
page with no higher tribute than a 
soldiet’s honours. 
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A stronghold of the antique time, 

Placed on a steep full hard to climb ; 

But now grim strife hath fled the land, 

Art decks its halls with liberal hand, 

With genial gifts from every shore, 

And Boreal influence reigns no more,—Anon. 


YASHLEIGH COURT was one of 

\ those ‘ ancestral halls of England’ 
which have been so often described, 
and the features of which differ so lit- 
tle from others of the same kind, that 
to describe them again were superflu- 
ous; they are in all things, external 
and internal, the same. Repton laid 
out the park; Nash modernised the 
mansion. The gardener was the same 
scientific Scotchman who reigned 
over similar acres of glass elsewhere, 
producing the same unnatural results 
at the same unnatural seasons; the 
house-steward was the same ancient 
gentlemgn, with silver hair, rosy face, 
and gold knee-buckles, whose dele- 
gates were the same decorous, hand- 
some footmen, in powder and pink 
ears, who flirted with the same im- 
maculately-behaved and neatly-cos- 
tumed housemaids, while their gou- 
vernante was reposing complacently 
in an easy chair, dark silk gown, and 
motherly cap, in the still-room. 

There was no division in the poli- 
tics of that house. Mr. Port and 
Mrs. Jelly had years ago agreed to 
render their joint reign as harmo- 
nious as possible, by consulting each 
other's comfort and interest in every 
way, and, whenever their wealth 
or infirmities should render a home 
of their own inevitable, to seek it 
together in the holy bond of matri- 
mony. Much more one than they al- 
ready were, marriage scarcely could 
make them. The career they had run 
together for thirty years had been 
a little troubled occasionally: once 
when Mr. Port fancied—it could only 
have been fancy—that her house- 
keeping cares took Mrs, Jelly at 
rather inconvenient hours to the late 
Lord Eskdale’s dressing-room ; but 
her wages being about that time con- 
siderably raised, in consequence of 
these extra duties, Mr. Port became 
ashamed of his mean suspicions, and 
advised a capital investment for her 


increased savings. Mrs. Jelly fan- 
cied, in her turn, that the sauciness 
of sundry damsels under her juris- 
diction was owing to their being 
spoiled by the indulgence of Mr. 
Port; but she having unlimited 
power to discharge delinquents, and 
exercising it very rigorously, Mr. 
Port, who was exceedingly good- 
natured, would not incur any more 
self-reproach by subjecting unhappy 
girls to loss of character by his flirta- 
tions. So the worthy couple had 
settled down in contented mutual in- 
dulgence, into the enjoyment of every 
good thing, without a single care. 
They were the real master and mis- 
tress of the establishment, Lord and 
Lady Eskdale being merely lodgers, 
without even the liberty most lodgers 
can make pretty free use of,—the 
liberty to complain. The threat of 
‘ giving notice to quit’ was not to be 
uttered to the alarmed ears of these 
worthies ; and as to being themselves 
discharged, Lord Eskdale and his 
lady would have taken nothing by 
that motion, since they might have 
acquired worse tyrants In their places, 
and, probably, worse servants. There 
is no delusion more singular than 
that of an English nobleman who 
believes himself ‘his own master,’ 
and master of his own property. Let 
any one possessing such a ‘ rash, un- 
governed fancy,’ try the experiment. 
Propose a change in the manage- 
ment of the stable,—the ‘prime 
minister’ there will soon convince 
you that the signature of certain 
‘bills’ is all the active share you 
possess in the ‘government.’ ‘Try 
the kennel,—you are no more ‘ mas- 
ter of the hounds’ than ‘ master of 
the horse.’ That tall man in vel- 
veteen, with gun and dog-whistle, 
dictates that ‘the lower preserve is 
the one to beat,’ because his friends 
the poachers are waiting in the up- 
per, for the pheasants to be driven 
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into their hands. That drab-great- 
coated respectability on a blood-horse 
is the Norfolk ‘’squire,” who does 
you the honour of pocketing 300/. 
per annum to farm your land, and try 
all Liebig’s experiments at your ex- 
pense, for the benefit of his own 
cunning friends. If my lord have a 
wife, and she, too, should be so sim- 
pleas to fancy herself mistress, let her 
take a peach from her own garden 
wall, the officious Mr. M‘Sparrow- 
grass comes hastily up with an 
offer to select for her. ‘ No, it was 
that in particular she wished for.’ 
But then inferior fruit appears at 
dessert, and on complaining, ‘ my 
lady’ is most respectfully informed 
that if she gathers the finest dessert 
fruit herself it cannot appear at table. 
Oh, M‘Sparrowgrass! M‘Sparrow- 
grass! is not the very ‘ reserved fruit’ 
in question delighting the eyes of 
that gloating epicure of half-guinea 

eaches in Covent Garden Market ? 

he flowers she would fain pluck 
are guarded by the same civil dragon, 
for his ‘ flower-show,’—and indoors, 
the chef would renounce the kitchen, 
unless her appetite were formed on 
his taste ; the head-nurse would give 
warning if she exercised a mother’s 
mind in thinking about her children’s 
diet or health ; indeed the only per- 
son who will receive her dictation 
with submission is the governess, 
for she is a lady! Mademoiselle 
Félicie will not let her wear the blue 
gown, if the pink is the one she has 
predetermined her mistress shall ap- 
pear in; ‘and how frightfully coiffée 
she is to-day!’ because she com- 

lained when Feélicie ran a hair-pin 
into her head. 

Oh, all ye masters and mistresses 
of modest mansions,—of plain cooks, 
—of parlour-maids, who take care of 
your chairs, tables, and carpets, envy 
not those who roll in splendid equi- 
pages, dine on plate, and are saluted 
every moment as ‘my lord’ or ‘my 
lady!’ Your mansions and furni- 
ture are your genuine property, not 
heir-looms ; yours are servants ; you 
can do as you will with your own: 
enjoy it, and be thankful. The first 
time you put a livery upon your 
quondam shoe-black your slavery 
commences, till the chains are rivetted 
for ever by a butler in black, and a 
coachman flaxen-wigged,—relentless, 
and a tyrant! 
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‘Oh, but,’ saith a dissentient, 
‘think ofthe trouble you avoid,—the 
ease and luxury of a well-regulated 
ménage! How smooth the motion! 
how free from impediment or con- 
fusion the whole machine! You 
have only to sit still and enjoy it.’ 

Very true, my good friend. If 
your ideas of happiness are those of 
a Grand Lama of Thibet, get the most 
perfect ménage you can to realize 
them for you—cela s’entend; only 
don’t prate about the ‘liberty of the 
subject ;’ it is a thing of oe the 
quiescent subject in the anatomical 
school knows as much! 

Lord and Lady Eskdale had been 
for some time in pretty constant re- 
sidence at Rashleigh. Her health 
was too delicate to go that season to 
London, and he had run to and fro 
on what he called ‘ parliamentary 
duties.” We need not inquire very 
minutely into the nature of these. 
A member ofthe Upper House, hav- 
ing no impertinent constituents to 
reckon with, can do, in this respect, 
pretty much as he fancies. Lord 
Rashleigh, it is whispered, discharged 
most of his onerous duties at his club 
or elsewhere. But my lady never read 
the debates, or looked into the di- 
visions. She had her own thoughts 
to engross her. A morning-room at 
Rashleigh Court had been fitted up 
for the comfort and exclusive use of 
the invalid, and now a bed-room 
suite was added on the same ground- 
floor, to prevent the fatigue to the 
poor occupant of passing up and 
down the staircases,—a fatigue most 
severe in the then state of her pul- 
monic complaint, which was fast as- 
suming a hopeless character. The 
ancient, small-paned, recessed win- 
dows of this sitting-room had been 
formed into aviaries, by large plates 
of glass fixed between them and the 
chamber ; the bright, although win- 
ter, sun shone gaily in, making the 
feathered prisoners lively ; rare plants 
were in bloom on a stand, and the 
old English sea-coal, which had con- 
quered the climate and given them 
vital heat, imparted the same to the 
luxurious apartment, in which the 
temperature was as nearly Italian as 
art could render it. Art, too, had fur- 
nished the room with all that could 
minister to gratification, mental or 
bodily. In one point there was a 
failure; Lady Eskdale was dying, 
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and all but herself knew it. Wast- 
ed to a skeleton, the gown which 
covered her feeble frame was of the 
very latest Paris fashion ; the hair, 
grown thin, and, although the na- 
tural fiaxen hue rendered the change 
less obvious, grown grey also, was 
elaborately curled, its fe feeble 
ringlets doing credit to Félicie’s skill, 
but little becoming the hollow cheek 
and glassy eye, which wanted the 
repose and shadow of a different ar- 
rangement, this one adding most 
painfully to the worn-out, half- 
effaced, as it were, yet deeply-lined 
and restless countenance. And rest- 
less, indeed, was that unhappy suf- 
ferer,—querulously, crossly, discon- 
tentedly restless all day ; and restless 
from cough, unless stupified by 
opiates, all night; nothing amused, 
nothing soothed her. A broad riband, 
attached to the bell-rope to prevent 
the necessity of rising, lay in her 
listless hand. She had put down 
the sentimental French novel, which 
had failed to interest; but what could 
she ring for? The children. And 
she rang once—twice, and exhausted 
with the effort sank back. They 
did not instantly appear at the sum- 
mons: she grew vexed, flushed, then 
coughed, took a spoonful of emulsion, 
and rang again. By the time they 
appeared she had worked herself into 
a state of excitement which disposed 
her to quarrel, even with the pallid, 
mild face, which timidly watching 
hers betokened the delicate health of 
asilently-suffering child. Lady Emily 
Rashleigh made a dancing-master’s 
curtsey to her mamma, 

‘Very awkward, Emily ; do that 
again. Gussy, come here, and make 
a curtsey too.’ 

The governess led the frightened 
Gussy forward. 

* Now then, Miss Rule, make them 
curtsey properly. And the curtseys 
were repeated till Lady Emily burst 
out crying, saying it hurt her knee. 

‘Hurts her knee! What does she 
mean, Miss Rule ?’ 

Now Lady Emily had been some 
time suffering from incipient disease 
of the knee-joint, but her mother 
was not informed of it, lest it might 
agitate her in her delicate state of 
health. Poor Miss Rule, therefore, 
knowing that further curtseying 
would be injurious to the knee, and 
yet afraid to communicate the truth 
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to Lady Eskdale, was hesitating what 
to reply, when Port, gently forward- 
ing to the invalid lady the sonorous 
annoncé of the footmen in the hall, 
ushered in Mr. Pulpitcushion. What 
relief to the little girls and Miss Rule, 
who curtseyed out of the room, and 
to their mamma, who wanted amuse- 
ment! What a relief! but not to 
Mr. Pulpitcushion. 

The worthy vicar ofthe parish was 
most awkwardly situated; anxious 
to awaken the dying woman’s mind 
to some graver ideas than the law of 
curtseying, he yet did not know how 
to treat the case: had she been a 
poor parishioner Mr. Pulpitcushion, 
who was a bachelor, and shy of the 
sex, would have been able to gain 
upon the mind, and prepare it for 
religious impressions by kind alms, 
and judicious interest in little worldly 
matters ; but, good-hearted, charita- 
ble vicar! he could not offer broth 
to the countess, nor volunteer to be- 
friend her children. In fact, he had 
never been treated in any way as if 
he were of the same stuff as an earl, 
and feared, therefore, to commit him- 
self by talking to a countess as 
though she were of the ordinary hu- 
man materials. And yet he had some 
notion a countess had a soul to be 
saved—that it was to be saved in the 
same way as a cottager’s—that it was 
his duty to attempt the task,—but 
how to set about it ? 

He saw the French novel lying 
there. Now French being a lan- 
guage unheard of at English univer- 
sities, he could only judge of its 
meaning by its chance resemblance 
to Latin. ‘The title of the open book 
was perfectly innocent ; he asked her 
ladyship, therefore, sundry questions 
on her reading in general, and that 
book in particular—rather puzzling 
to reply to—for it was a mad, loose 
novel by Gozlan, called Pere la 
Chaise, which he, knowing that was 
the name of the Parisian cemetery, 
supposed might be a treatise some- 
thing like Drélincourt on Death, or 
Hervey’s Meditations; and though 
it was indulging a morbid fancy to 
read it, he rejoiced that the countess 
had begun to believe she might, 
peradventure, be mortal—a fact 
which, before that day, nothing had 
seemed to indicate. 

Pere la Chaise not leading to 
any result, Mr. Pulpitcushion was 
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charmed with an idea which seemed 
very promising ; in the course of his 
reading he had been struck with the 
ingenious manner in which the sins 
of incipient Grands Monarques and 
other celebrities, above the common 
modes of punishment, had been cor- 
rected by the transference to a 
‘ whipping-boy’ of their own me- 
rited flagellations—he would apply 
the system. There was poor Nelly 
Grey, dying of consumption; he 
would relate Nelly’s symptoms, feel- 
ings, and improvement in religious 
character, under his teaching ; and 
so the countess might be taught, as 
the ‘ whipping-boy’ had learned the 
lessons for Jamie Stuart, who 
through that means became a won- 
derful pedant at last. (Who knows 
what the ‘ whipping- boy’ became ?) 

‘Poor Nelly Grey’s case is pro- 
nounced hopeless,’ said Mr. Pulpit- 
cushion. 

‘Is it?’ replied Lady Eskdale. 
‘Well, I think it is a good thing 
when poor people die—what enjoy- 
ment in life can they have ?” 

‘Perhaps your ladyship thinks 
there is little true enjoyment for any 
one in this transitory world ?’ 

‘Oh dear, no. 1 only meant for 
poor people. I am sure JZ should 
enjoy a great deal if they would let 
me. They make meso weak by shut- 
ting me up in this wretched room.’ 

Mr. Pulpitcushion did not think 
it so very wretched; but he only 
remarked, as he recollected Nelly’s 
shaking casement,— 

‘ Perhaps the double windows give 
a gloomy air; but they exclude the 
draughts.’ 

‘Gloomy! oh dear, no! Sun 
enough to make my head ache. And 
those birds sing so!’ 

Mr. Pulpitcushion drew down the 
blinds. 

‘Nelly Grey is so very contented 
and patient,’ he timidly remarked. 

‘The poor ought to be so—they 
want so little. I wish they would 
let me take a drive. Dr. Calomel is 
very tiresome, I don’t see how I 
can be expected to eat and sleep 
without air or exercise!’ 

* Nelly Grey is in a happy frame 
of mind, only deeply regretting she 
did not when in health go to church 
so often as she might have done. 
She cannot go now.’ 

‘It is very wicked of the poor not 


to go to church. They have no ex- 
cuse for staying away.’ 

Mr. Pulpiteushion wondered if 
the rich had any; but Lady Eskdale 
tinued,— 

‘I always made a point of the ser- 
vants going. They have to learn 
not to break the commandments, and 
so many things.’ 

‘It is a great privilege to be a 
member of a Christian congregation,’ 
suggested the divine, ‘to join in 
prayer and praise.’ 

‘Oh dear, yes! I dare say—if they 
would not sing so barbarously. One 
can’t join in that; and it would be 
very distressing to make many of the 
responses, for they can only apply 
to the poor: but one does it for the 
good of the congregation, as an ex- 
ample, I know!’ 

Her ladyship uttered this with a 
thorough conviction of her own reli- 
gious well-doing. The vicar thought 
of Nelly Grey and her fervently 
clasped skeleton fingers ; her earnest 
eyes gazing in hopeful rapture, as if 
for her the heavens were opening. 
He repeated half audibly,—' Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, wondered if 
countesses ever ‘obtained mercy, 
and took his leave, heartily per- 
plexed, since his idea of teaching by 
example was an utter failure, 

Lord Eskdale was his wife’s next 
visitor ; aregularly polite, and as far 
as he knew how, unguided by the skill 
of love, a kind one. He was a good- 
natured man, full of life and love of 
life, and therefore had pity for the 
dying. While she had been the rival 
of more piquante and attractive wo- 
men, he had certainly neglected her ; 
but now she was differently situated. 
She had so short a time to live—was 
so fragile! Her smile when he en- 
tered, and she did smile, for his 
visits were always a eee relief 
to the monotony of her life (the 
vicar’s prosing had not enlivened her 
greatly), made him feel he was doing 
a right thing, and making some 
amends for past carelessness. He 
listened patiently to her querulous 
complainings, and soothed her as 
well as he could. After her first 
wan smile those complainings soon 
recommenced— Lord Eskdale was 
going for a ride, and had his whip in 
his hand. 

‘William, I wish you would not 
always rap your boot.’ 
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‘Do Lalways? I am sorry, my 
love. I will leave my whip behind 
another time.’ 

* And do leave that horrid dog be- 
hind—he is scratching at the door 
now.’ 

Lord Eskdale rang, and the dog 
was removed. 

* Are your books amusing, Ann ?” 

‘Oh, no. Stupid as they can be— 
all alike; they publish such very 
dull things now.’ 

*Do you sleep better for the 
change Dr. Calomel has made in 
your medicines ?” 

‘Sleep! I do not know what it 
means. I dream horrid dreams, and 
cough, and am more weary in the 
morning than if I went to balls, and 
the opera, or something amusing; 
they are killing me by inches, shut- 
ting me up here. I grow very 
weak, living on slops and things. I 
am quite sure if I came to the regu- 
lar dinner I should pick a little of 
one thing or other more nourishing. 
I am certain all this system is de- 
stroying me. I wonder you encou- 
rage Dr. Calomel in it. I am sure 
he has mistaken my case.’ 

‘I will send to town for H——. 
I should like him to see you,’ said 
her husband, who by no means fan- 
cied a charge being brought of the 
slow murder of his wife under the 
auspices of the family physician. 

She liked the idea exceedingly—it 
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Thou canst not loosen human bonds, thy ties 
Are of the earth—sweetest affinities, 


67 
would be a change. So H—— was 
written to. 

Lord Eskdale went off with his 
dogs and keepers. As he passed un- 
der the noble oaks which raised their 
heads above the onnpiee woods, he 
thought sadly how his boys—the 
only legitimate ones—had faded 
away and died. He stood on that 
Conqueror-granted property an heir- 
less man. Of what use were his 
sickly daughters? And then he won- 
dered what William Armstrong was 
like—just of age! He turned round 
to gaze on the noble old court; 
dense woods climbed irregularly up 
the steep hill sides (for at the end of 
a high inland range terminating in a 
rounded bluff, the site of an ancient 
British stronghold, stood Rashleigh), 
the immediate space round the build- 
ing was free from timber; and the 
picturesque pile, which consisted of 
all kinds of architectural efforts, 
from Norman keep to Inigo Jones’s 
Gothic, but nothing newer, was 
clearly relieved by a brilliant gleam 
of the wintry sun against masses of 
dark cloud. The gleam has passed 
—Lord Eskdale has resumed his 
sport—what thought is it that raises 
that pleasant rippling smile on his 
face? ‘To do him justice, he felt it 
was rather premature; but he re- 
solved to marry a different sort of 
wife next time! 


Or chains of iron eating to the soul.—Anon. 


Lady Douglas was kneeling be- 
fore an ancient easy-chair, her face 
buried in the cushions; it was the 
chair at which she kneeled in girl- 
hood, when praying in the simple 
innocence of a youthful mind: that 
chair had been the shrine where she 
poured out her inmost feelings, the 
griefs, hopes, and aspirations of a 
heart ignorantly confounding the 
love of earth with that of Heaven. 
Now, the woman of the world, the 
wise in her experience, skilled in dis- 
criminating the motives and guiding 
the minds of others ; prompt in ac- 
tion, decided in judgment, the proud 
wife, the devoted mother—she who 
was so looked up to—there she 


kneeled, crushed, horror -stricken, 
stunned! the power of reasoning 
gone—she could not even pray—she 
could but lift up her hands in agony 
and cry ‘O Arthur! Arthur! who 
shall tell you this ?” 

A knock at the door raised her in 
an instant, she stifled that racking 
emotion, and strove to assume a 
mask of composure as her brother’s 
wife entered. 

‘My dear sister, lisped Mrs. 
George, ‘I thought I might com- 
fort you.’ 

The contempt for the stealthy 
listener, which was in her heart, did 
not curl Lady Douglas’s lip; but she 
needed to be alone—long alone—un- 
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watched ; a happy thought suggested 
itself to engage the ex-milliner,— 

‘My kind sister, I am sure you 
will see how little I am fit for atten- 
tion to such matters; and as I wish 
to have mourning to travel in, will 
you provide for me as if for yourself, 
and accept duplicates at my hands? 
There can be no ceremony on such 
a subject between sisters.’ 

How gladly did Mrs. George agree 
to this axiom, and immerse herself in 
cares about crape and bombazeen; 
and what splendid orders she gave, 
since she personally profited thereby. 
Nor did Lady Douglas by any means 
grudge an expenditure which pur- 
chased immunity from her sister-in- 
law's society. 

Deep and serious reflection had 
calmed Ellen’s mind, and prepared 
her for an interview with her bro- 
ther, which he desired immediately 
that she felt equal to conversation. 
Her first impulse had been to appoint 
it at once, to have it over: but 
judgment had not forsaken her ; she 
felt the need of composure, which 
could only be acquired by rest and 
solitude, and deferred seeing him for 
a few hours: those hours were past, 
and she was calm—a calmness such 
as can be sustained by the victim 
going to the block. She thought 


not of her own immolation, but of 


the sufferings of those she loved, 
wife and mother as she was, immo- 
lated at the false altar of an erro- 
neous law, a victim to technical 
subtleties. How little do women 
know of laws, even those of most 
vital importance to the sex — how 
much less can their straightforward 
minds understand judgments which 
are not justice ! 

George Meredith 
room. 

For some minutes neither spoke. 
The little sympathy there was in 
their dispositions had rendered the 
bond of kindred one of decent duty, 
not of tenderness ; yet the firm hand- 

rasp of those whose common parent 
ay dead in the next chamber could 
not but speak eloquently, and Ellen 
felt the instinctive sisterly affection 
for a moment renewed, but not for 
long. He looked inquisitively and 
searchingly at his sister, as if he 
would read to her heart’s core ; she was 
determined to baffle the lawyer, and 
her complete self-mastery astonished 
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him. What then would have been 

that astonishment if he had had the 

gift of reading what the intensity of 

her mental sufferings really was, . 
through the veil her strong will 

threw over them, during this con- 

versation with him. George held in 

his hand a small packet of papers, 

which he silently laid before his 

sister—silently she unfolded them. 

The first was a copy of her mar- 
riage certificate, extracted from the 
register of Shoreditch Church — it 
was signed by William Rashleigh 
and Ellen Mary Armstrong, com- 
monly called Meredith ! 

As she read every letter composing 
these dreadful words, they were im- 
printed as if with red-hot iron on 
the brain of the suffering woman. 
Much has been said and written of 
martyrs to physical torture only ; 
happy were they, in that such never 
equalled the mental agony of one 
apostate—that, so long as the soul 
remained free, sufferings like those of 
Ellen’s could not be inflicted upon 
them. Mind every day rises victo- 
rious in the strife over matter, even 
where no great sustaining motive 
aids in the conflict ; and if this can be 
where the earthly and ignoble only 
are concerned, how easy where the 
noble and heavenly elevate above 
humanity. 

Martyrs! yes, glorious were the 
martyrs of whom we read and think 
till enthusiasm rises into a longing 
for such acrown. Aspiring youth! 
entranced maiden! know that there 
are martyrs every day of whom we 
neither write nor read anything! 
Cranmer’s ‘guilty right hand,’ sear- 
ed in burning flame, proves how 
much more bitter was the undying 
fire of conscience he thought to 
assuage by this offering up of the 
bones and muscles which had been 
the mechanical instruments of his 
sin. Alas for those blinded by 
Popish habits of thinking! ‘* What 
shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ?? Not its obedient instrument, 
the bodily member. Lady Douglas 
—she, too, like Cranmer, would have 
gone rejoicingly to thestake, ifthereby 
that piece of parchment so signed 
had never been, or might be done 
away; but there it. was clear, visi- 
bly, legibly, worse than all, legall 
clear,—-and if Shoreditch church 
were burned to the ground, and all 
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its records with it, upon Ellen’s soul 
would still lie the ineffaceable im- 
ression. How little does the grey- 
eaded clerk, as his tremulous hand 
replaces the rough old record-book 
in the ponderous iron chest— how 
little does he reflect, when the heavy 
lid slams down, that upon many a 
heart the evidence of that register 
closes with as startling a shock! 
How gladly the curate pocketed the 
unlooked-for golden fee when he 
attested the copy!—could he have 
seen Lady Douglas as she scruti- 
nized it ! 

‘Do you believe you wrote it, 
Ellen ” 

‘I do believe I must have done so. 
My mother guided my hand when I 
was fainting. I know nothing of 
what I wrote, but the ‘ Meredith’ is 
my old way of signing it—those un- 
fortunate words interpolated may be 
mine, that is, traced by my fingers, 
or they may not.’ 

‘It is of no consequence if you 
acknowledge the rest,’ replied her 
brother promptly, and apparently 
highly elate; ‘and allow me to 
explain that there is no interpolation 
in the register—which if there were 
might be of some consequence as to 
its validity—the words run on in the 
same line. They are not added as 
an afterthought, but are an integral 
part of the signature—there is no 
interpolation.’ 

‘TI alluded to the sense interpo- 
lated.’ 

‘Well, at any rate we have clear 
evidence to prove your first mar- 
riage good.’ 

* And thereby set asidemy second ?” 
said Lady Douglas, with an accent 
of heart-broken despair. 

‘I have compared this copy with 
the existing register,’ resumed the 
lawyer, ‘it is quite correct: you are 
at this very moment the lawful wife 
of the Earl of Eskdale, and his son 
is legitimate.’ 

‘And my other sons! my—— 
the word husband was unutterable, it 
choked her. ‘ Arthur, Arthur,’ she 
indistinctly murmured. 

‘And now, my dear Ellen, what 
do you propose to do?” said the cold- 
blooded torturer. 

‘Before you came in, George, I 
had determined, if I were assured 
that the certificate was what you re- 
presented, and no possibility existed 
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of the words having been afterwards 
added in the register; it seems to 
me this would be so easy, that I am 
no means convinced it is not the 
case.’ 

George laid a second paper before 
ier. 

It was her mother’s writing —a 
weakly penned, rambling statement, 
perfectly characteristic in every way 
—that, knowing the admission of 
Ellen’s illegitimacy must be made 
(culprits always understand the bear- 
ing of the law that touches them) to 
ensure a legal marriage, she had 
procured the bans to be asked, and 
secured the testimony of competent 
witnesses that they were so asked, 
in the name of ‘ Ellen Mary Arm- 
strong, commonly called Meredith ; 
had managed the signature in the 
same name-; and having collected all 
these documents, placed them in a 
secret drawer of her writing-desk, 
awaiting the time when she could 
give them into the custody of her 
usband. 

This paper was conclusive. So 
long as achance of forgery or error 
remained, the hope so kept alive 
agitated Lady Douglas in spite of 
herself; but now a calmness, which 
even her obtuse and selfishly-grati- 
fied brother found awful, succeeded. 
She rose, pale as the dead, a deep 
violet circle forming round the dis- 
tended glassy eye; but her hand did 
not shake as she carefully recapi- 
tulated and refolded the various 
papers, returning them to the enve- 
ope, and then to his greedy hand. 

‘Keep these in your own safe 
custody till they are again required. 
All that is right shall be done, but 
promise me that no steps shall be 
taken till you hear from me.’ 

‘Lord Rashleigh will come of age 
soon, Ellen; his birth should be de- 
clared first.’ 

‘Give me three months—say, for 
only three months you will keep 
this matter secret. I solemnly re- 
quire this at your hands. After 
that period certainly, and perhaps 
much sooner, all shall be strictly and 
impartially decided.’ 

Her manner was such as did not 
admit of further parley ; George felt 
she intended to close the interview, 
and left the room. 

Lady Douglas sank back in the 
chair, pressing her hands upon her 
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throbbing forehead. Stupor suc- 
ceeded—when Mrs. George entered 
laden with patterns of finery (O 
mockery! finery in crape? yes, love 
of dress can be thus displayed as 
well as in the extravagant fineness of 
a Quaker’s lawn) the sufferer was 
perfectly insensible, and had long 
been so; the doctor fortunately was 
not far off, letting blood had good 
effect, and restored consciousness. 
Greatly did Susan Colson and her 
cronies moralize on the fatal effects 
of ‘being too proud to give way’ to 
grief, to natural feeling. 

Give way! how could she? To 
whom reveal the pent-up agony ? 
There was in all the world but one 
breast on which to lay down her 
sorrow-stricken head and die. Had 
she felt sure that in such case she 
should verily die, she would have 
sent for Sir Arthur Douglas; but 
she might live, and then between 
her and that only responding human 
heart a deep gulf lay— interposed, 
not by any Divine law, but by man’s 
inventions. Her best friend was now 
become to her, if not a husband, 
nothing, or worse than nothing. Had 
she been a sinner, and her guilt 
placed in ghastly nakedness before 
her, she felt she could have better 
borne this blow, repenting in the 
dust and ashes of the bitter fruit she 
had sown; but where no sin was, no 
repentance needed, her soul rose to 
struggle against fate, instead of 
meekly submitting to a higher dis- 
pensation. ‘Thy will be done!’ was 
not a befitting reply to the mandates 
of an unrighteous carthly lawgiver. 
To part! ‘They to part! — they, so 
truly one that separate existence had 
never presented itself in idea to 
either! How could they part? 
She would go to the husband of her 
conscience, the father of her innocent 
children, he would not turn her from 
his door; and then, in her half-deli- 
rious dozing, a selfish roué face smiled 
close to hers, and whispered such 
words as Lord Eskdale delighted in, 
and she started awake in uttermost 
distress, with that piteous cry, ‘O 
Arthur, Arthur !’ 

Then she would strive to remem- 
ber all that had passed, fearing lest 
she might have betrayed her secret, 
and feeling she was in no safe place, 
resolved to make one desperate effort 
of mind and body and go—where ? 
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Home? How could she, if Sir 
Arthur were not indeed her hus- 
band? And yet devotion, the purest 
devotion to the purest duties as a 
woman and mother, said ‘Go!’ But 
the terrible thought interposed, ‘ You 
may be Sir Arthur's mistress if you 
choose to despise conventions, but 
remember you are Lord Eskdale’s 
wife. Adultress in heart and soul, 
pause !’ 

Then she recollected Lady Esk- 
dale, fragile and dying. How ear- 
nestly she hoped the shock of dis- 
covering hers also was an illegal 
marriage might be spared ; that she 
might pass away from the world 
without feeling this one among its 
many troubles; and so, for the first 
time, tears came: blessed are such 
tears, welling forth from heart-springs 
frozen by terror and despair, melted 
by pitying human sympathy ; for it 
was not for herself Ellen first wept, 
but in womanly sorrow for a sister 
in misfortune. Delirious wanderings 
of the mind passed away, and her 
own clear judgment swayed para- 
mount as of old. She would go to 
Mrs. Clan Alpine immediately, and 
there take counsel for the right 
course to pursue. She arose com- 
posed ; relieved by this determination 
from the bewildering, doubtful dis- 
tress of her unresolved cogitations. 
Despite the cautions of the worthy 
oid medical man, who feared her 
mind was affected ; despite the croak- 
ings of the bigoted nurses, who 
thought it an act of impiety not to 
submit to illness with proper patience ; 
she went: for no sooner had she 
taken the resolution to seek Mrs. 
Clan Alpine’s guidance, than putting 
it into action became the only pos- 
sible thing; the rest and delay pro- 
posed by her well-meaning tormen- 
tors would have produced frenzy 
instead of composure. That her 
mind might really give way, that 
her bodily health might also fail, 
was too probable, and what she her- 
self feared; whilst she had yet phy- 
sical power to leave her brother's 
house and seek a haven of rest, 
where she would be guarded from 
inquisitive intrusion instead of being 
a victim to it, she left Merton, trust- 
ing to keep up till she reached her 
guardian friend. At her request 
George had written to Sir Arthur, 
accounting for her not doing so by 
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her sufferings from fatigue and anx- 
iety ; and had acquainted him with 
the probability of her reposing a 
short time en route at her old friend’s ; 
and the arrangement of this short 
respite, before her husband must 
know the truth, gave Lady Douglas 
great relief. 

It may be as well here to explain 
how the momentous ‘ papers’ referred 
to came into George Meredith’s hands. 
When Mrs. Meredith had, as she 
considered, safely carried through her 
daughter’s marriage, she got the wit- 
nesses, both to the publication of the 
bans and the correctness of the 
marriage certificate, to make legal 
attestations, which she placed in 
security, as she supposed, in a secret 
drawer of a desk, which had always 
been the depository of her own petty 
private affairs. Of the existence of 
this drawer ber husband was igno- 
rant ; a furtively hoarded bank-note 
had sometimes occupied it, the ex- 
penditure of which, in some showy 
article of dress, dazzled poor Mr. 
Meredith as much by the wonderful 
economy of that purchase, as the ex- 
travagance of sundry housekeeping 
articles had amazed bis simple mind 
shortly before; an ingenuity by 
which imaginary soap, candles, and 
tea, became converted into real silk 
gowns being beyond his suspicion. 
Mrs. Meredith had been early taught 
that men, initiated into many classic 
mysteries, and abstruse sciences, and 
dogmatical theories, and usurping the 
control of all public business, are to 
be therewith content, and to be sedu- 
lously excluded from the peculiarly 
feminine secrets; that the highest 
cleverness in the weak sex is to make 
fools of the stronger; to shew that 
cunning can circumvent authority, 
and wit vanquish wisdom : in short, 
that the ‘peculiar secret,’ the pearl 
of price transmitted from mother to 
daughter as a talisman, is ‘ Manage- 
ment.’ — ‘To manage a husband ;’ 
that is, put him off the scent when- 
ever he begins to scrutinize; ‘To 
manage children,’ poor little souls! 
sweetening their rhubarb. ‘To ma- 
nage men in general ;’ that is, to give 
them false impressions of ‘ the sex in 
every possible way; to represent 
themselves as every thing they ought 
not to be; and, above all, to hate and 
slander every other woman who dares 
to think, speak, or behave in a more 
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reasonable way than the standard 
this transmitted prejudice has set up. 
Woe to the woman whose sisterhood 
call her false to their esprit du corps! 
‘envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness,’ are treasured for her! 
To go back to the writing - desk. 
When on her death-bed this ‘ miser- 
able sinner’ so anxiously referred to 
‘papers’ and a ‘desk,’ alas! the 
‘millstone around her neck’ was 
fast sinking her into the sea of eter- 
nity, unrepenting, unprepared! It 
was natural that the servants round 
should consider her uneasiness suf- 
ficiently accounted for, by the care 
always directed into frivolous house- 
keeping details. Her husband, who 
had not altogether the implicit faith 
in her domestic ‘ management’ many 
supposed, although he did not allude 
to his disappointment, had evidently 
expected some greater matter than 
sundry long unpaid bills for wedding 
finery (for the desk had been a tra- 
velling companion), and which, in 
his real troubles, he disregarded ; 
perhaps it was these, however, which, 
conscious how improper was their 
contraction, Mrs. Meredith felt lie so 
heavy on her soul ; it was in keeping 
with her character to see the enor- 
mity of running in debt, though not 
of the deceitful part she had played 
in the marriage. Mr. Meredith’s 
mind was much relieved by the 
search ; to tell the truth, he fancied 
that in the indiscreet days of her 
youth his wife might have received 
tokens from admirers, letters, &c., 
which, as a married woman, she 
should not have treasured, but as a 
vain one she might not have de- 
stroyed; and with an honourable 
resolution to burn such things un- 
examined, if they existed, he had in- 
stituted the search among her scrib- 
bled stores. Nervous and excited be- 
fore he began, the indulgent husband 
certainly was ; calm and reassured he 
as certainly became when it was ended. 
He would have been shocked if fresh 
evidences of her coquetry and weak- 
ness had been discovered; but her 
secrets would have been his; for had 
he not taken her to himself, weak- 
ness, coquetry, and all? It is often 
thought by women that men love 
best the weakest and most silly of 
their sex. Not so; they love them 
in spite of, not because of, their 
faults; and, of course, there must 
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always be a greater demonstration of 
external tenderness towards those who 
require it most. Let not women of 
rigid manners, self-possessed obsti- 
nacy, and ungentle speech, screening 
themselves under such terms as 
‘ sensible’ and ‘ strong-minded,’ fancy 
that they are wholly neglected because 
not appreciated. Their silly rivals 
“e be loveable, they never can be. 
ome years after this (we have 
been digressing again), George, who 
was launched asalawyer, was tempted 
to purchasea desk with secret drawers: 
some old association prompted him, 
for he was his mother’s child. The 
maker was revealing one—a very 
unusual spring. A flash of lightning 
could not have startled his senses 
more vividly. The past was brought 
clearly out : such a drawer must be in 
his mother’s desk. It bore, on exami- 
nation, the name of the same London 
maker, corroborating his suspicions. 
He left the bargain incomplete. 
Why buy a thing he could beg? 
Besides, in that similar drawer, per- 
haps, were the papers his mother 
named with her last breath. He was 
very curious, very—what shall I call 
it >—dishonourably-minded. There 


_ be fun—funny love-letters — 
in his mother’s private drawer. He 
should like to see how ‘ the governor,’ 
good old boy, made love, or any body 
else. Delicacy, affection—he knew 


nothing of these terms. He told his 
father he wanted a desk ; said —hy- 
rite !—that the particular one was 

is object, out of regard to the for- 
mer owner. His simple father be- 
lieved him, and George had the prize 
in possession. He bore it hastily to 
another chamber. The spring was 
rusted, but at last assuredly papers 
became visible. He opened the en- 
velope with trembling fingers, for it 
was addressed in his mother’s hand 
to her husband ; and he trembled in 
the consciousness that he was in- 
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vading the secrets of the dead as well 
as of the living. But all trembling and 
misgiving ceased when he saw the con- 
tents, and rejoiced in the fact that his 
sister's first marriage was legal. True, 
she had been renounced—had formed 
other ties. No thunderbolt could 
spread greater havoc than this dis- 
covery; but he, the clever George 
Meredith, would extract a fortune for 
himself out of it. Brother to an earl! 
He might ejaculate, ‘ Visions of glory, 
spare my aching sight!’ so thickly 
did they crowd upon him. The ba- 
ronet, ‘Sir Arthur,’ with a happy 
wife and family, he had always 
boasted of as a right pleasant con- 
nexion. 

But he was at Constantinople. 

The Earl of Eskdale, resident in 
England, with boroughs to manage 
and ministerial patronage! Who 
could hesitate which of the two 
to prefer? And then the throwing 
down one, and setting up the other, 
of the rival brothers-in-law of Mr. 
George Meredith! What fun! capi- 
tal! such law proceedings! such news- 
paper notoriety! His fortune was 
made! He went to his father, open- 
mouthed, papersin hand. Language 
cannot express the shock to the poor 
old man; but so severe was his re- 
buke to his selfish son for having 
cunningly possessed himself of a 
sacred deposit, that even his dirty 
little lawyer's soul felt it ; and how- 
ever the secret might burn in his 
breast, he was willing to compound 
for his offence, by promising not to 
divulge the affair till his father should 
sanction his doing so. ‘This sanction 
Mr. Meredith could never resolve on 
giving. Pondering on all the misery 
which must thence ensue, he with- 
held it, despite George’s ambitious 
promptings, till at last his dying 
words rang the knell of all happiness 
in Ellen's ear. 
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yoeeue ismore commonly heard 
i‘ in society, or more often seen in 
print, than a disparaging comparison 
of England with continental nations, 
as regards her appreciation and pa- 
tronage of the arts. ‘The English 
are not a musical people!’ Are 
they not? ‘Then how happens it 
that English audiences are the most 
severely critical of any to be found 
in the world; that they attract, not 
alone by their money but by their 
reputation, the very first musical 
talents; that no triumphs in Ger- 
many, in Italy, or in Paris, can satisfy 
the Meyerbeers or the Albonis, un- 
til their fame is capped by the ap- 
roving fiat of these selfish, soul- 
ess, unmusical islanders? Yet it is 
a fixed belief with those who will not 
take the trouble to think, that how- 
ever much the English may accept 
music, as they drink claret, because 
it is a luxury, still they have no 
true feeling for it ; and above all, that 
they have no creative faculty. This, 
too, while works by native English 
composers have run for their hun- 


dred nights in succession in the most 
musical of the musical capitals of 


Europe. The same unjustly low 
self- estimation characterizes large 
classes of Englishmen, when they 
speak of our native painters and 
sculptors. 

Self-depreciation in this import- 
ant branch of the arts is marvellous 
in us who have had an opportunity 
of seeing what contemporary schools 
abroad have effected. We have 
the proofs of our pre-eminence 
staring us in the face, and we 
silently accept them; yet, when we 
come to the expression of an opinion, 
we do not dare assert the truth. 
Now it is by no means intended 
that contemporary foreigners do 
not excel us in the possession and 
realisation of those advantages which 
result from the discipline of ‘ Schools’ 
in Art. In this country all enter- 
prise and developement are left to 
spontaneous effort. As in politics 
and in morals, so also in art, there 
is no attempt at an initiating and 
ordaining authority. Wherever there 
has been the semblance of such, the 
experiment has resulted in failure. 
Even associations voluntarily formed 


for self-protection and mutual co- 
operation, have too often become 
exclusive of new talent and inclusive 
of mediocrity. English contempo- 
rary art has flourished, notwithstand- 
ing the want of these aids; and 
although many weeds have sprung 
up amidst the flowers, still the luxu- 
riance and variety of production may 
well justify a national pride. In 
one department, and that the highest 
of all, the English cannot compete 
with the modern Belgians, the Cer- 
mans, and even the French; but in 
all others we transcend our conti- 
nental contemporaries largely. 
During the last few years, however, 
rapid strides have been made by our 
native artists towards excellence in 
this very branch; and we have that 
faith in the intellectual superiority 
and taste of the body, that we make no 
doubt of their ultimately rendering 
their works, even in this respect, a 
standard for others. The same taste, 
persevering study, and worshipful 
and reverential observation of na- 
ture, which have elevated landscape- 
painting and painting in water co- 
colours in this country, will, when 
vermanently brought to the aid of 
uistorical and imaginative works, se- 
cure our artists against unmanner- 
ism and imitation of doubtful mo- 
dels which derogate so much from 
the intrinsic excellence of the works 
of contemporary foreigners. It is 
true that some of our most promising 
young artists are led astray by an 
effort at quaintness and a preference 
for obsolete styles, which destroy 
the intrinsic value of their produc- 
tions. But through that distorted 
medium is still perceptible a fine 
imagination and a faculty of intuitive 
conception, which must in time en- 
able them to assume a high place in 
art. This result, however, will be ac- 
complished, as is every thing else in 
this country, by the impulse of indi- 
vidual genius. Every true worker 
has faith in his fellow-men: such 
faith is the latent spring of his crea- 
tive faculty. That is the idea we 
would wish to see our artists em- 
brace. Let them believe in the 
public ; let them feel that a great 
work, be it what it may, will be ap- 
preciated ; let them toil with that 
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certain goal in prospect ;—it will do 
more service to them and to the art 
which they profess, than an absurd 
querulousness, and a complaint, which 
is too often heard, that ‘High Art’ 
lacks patronage here. 

Seven large and recognised ex- 
hibitions of pictures, open at the 
same time in one city, each exhibi- 
tion with an average of from 400 
to 500 pictures! This looks like a 
strong appetite in the public, to say 
the least, whatever may be the edu- 
cation of its palate. ‘There are the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, the Bri- 
tish Institution, the Old Water-co- 
lour Society, the New Water-colour 
Society, the ‘Free’ Exhibition at 
Hyde Park Corner, the Suffolk Street 
Gallery, and an exhibition, new in 
character and important as a sign of 
the times, consisting of drawings and 
paintings by amateur artists, chiefly 
members of the aristocracy. These 
are independent altogether of the 

ublic galleries, the collection of 
itty’s works in the Adelphi, the 
great exhibitions in the provincial 
capitals and in the large manu- 
facturing and commercial towns; 
nor do they include a very large 
amount of production which does not 
find its way at all to the public 
eye, being executed on commission, 
and very often transferred from the 
studio of the artist to the cabinet of 
the purchaser. We purposely take 
this view of the aggregate of pro- 
duction, irrespective of quality or 
classification, for the sake of contrast- 
ing England in this respect with 
the most favoured foreign countries. 
Every traveller on the continent of 
Europe will at once recognise the 
superiority of England, at all events, 
in the facilities afforded to artists in 
appealing to the public eye. 

And is there any apathy in the 

ublic? Do they shew a want of 
interest or appreciation? Go to 
the private views afforded by the 
Societies before their rooms are 
opened to the public. From royalty 
downwards, the desire is to be pre- 
sent. All the first aristocracy, all 
the men distinguished in science, 
literature, and art, are to be seen in 
these galleries; and they come not 
merely to see a novelty, but to 
weigh and criticise; and, above all, 
they come with full purses, which 
they very often carry away empty, 
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an arrangement very much to the 
purpose of the artist. There you may 
see the most illustrious patrons of 
art in this country competing for 
the first opportunity of laying out 
their annual thousands. More often, 
however, the chance of public pur- 
chase has been anticipated by private 
commission ; for no picture of Land- 
seer, or Stanfield, or Copley Fielding, 
ever comes into the general market of 
art. And this patronage is not con- 
fined to the distinguished in rank 
and station—it extends to those who 
have earned fame and wealth by 
their own talents. If Lord Elles- 
mere or Sir Robert Peel be found 
contributing to the artistic eminence 
of the country by munificent out- 
lays, such as their incomes only could 
allow, on the other hand you may 
see Charles Dickens adding his pro- 
portion of taste and patronage, or find 
one artist— Creswick, for instance 
—giving a handsome price for a pic- 
ture by a rival; while the magnates 
of the commercial world, by the in- 
fluence of that taste for art which 
in all ages has accompanied their 
peculiar enterprise, contribute some 
of that wealth to the energy and 
perseverance of their countrymen, 
which has been the result of their 
own. We do not go so far as to say 
that every good picture will find a 
purchaser, but there can be no doubt 
that, in the vast majority of in- 
stances, the little ticket ‘ Sold,’ which 
has such fascination for an artist's 
eye, will be found attached to those 
works which good taste, apart 
altogether from special fancies or 
predilections, would have selected for 
purchase. Of course, a large pro- 
portion of the multitudes who at- 
tend the different exhibitions go 
because it is a fashion; but it is a 
fashion which certainly has an ele- 
vating effect, and creates an appe- 
tite that ‘grows with what it feeds 
on.’ A quiet observer, however, fre- 
quenting those exhibitions from day 
to day, will be equally surprised and 
pleased at the justness and critical 
taste of the remarks that are made 
by persons having no pretension to 
practical knowledge of art, whose 
only school has been Nature, whose 
only education is a frequent com- 
parison of one style of art with an- 
other. 

And here let us more especially sig- 
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nalise our countrywomen. Of the 
visitors to the exhibitions they always 
form a large majority ; and some of 
the most acute and suggestive ob- 
servations we have heard, in wander- 
ing through those rooms, fell from 
female lips. Under this truth lies 
much consolation. When we consider 
how the social institutions and habits 
of this country tend to draw a line 
of demarcation between the sexes, ap- 
propriating almost exclusively to the 
male sex the most important subjects 
on which the intellect or the moral 
feelings can be exercised; and how 
custom condemns any interference 
by females on that sacred ground as 
absurd and unfeminine, it is delight- 
ful to think that in the great and 
measureless world of art, in music, in 
painting, and in sculpture, a new 
field is opened for them by the cul- 
tivation of tastes the most refining, 
—a field on which the two sexes can 
meet in intellectual intercourse and 
amiable strife. 

These considerations, and many 
more which we could add, suffi- 
ciently prove, that in this country 
there is no want of taste for art in 
the general public, or of patronage 
and a desire to patronise. Allowing, 
also, for some objections which we 
have already hinted at, and which 
are obvious to every mind, we are 
inclined to think that English artists 
more than sufficiently respond to 
this patronage, and that their talent 
is represented with at least an ave- 
rage faithfulness in the exhibitions 
of the present year. A few of the 
leading features of those exhibitions 
we will proceed to notice. 

Considering the impulse that was 
given to historical composition by 
Government patronage on account 
of the new Houses of Parliament, 
it is remarkable that more decided 
results should not have shewn them- 
selves in the different exhibitions 
of the year. The number of pic- 
tures with historical or seanl-hle- 
torical subjects, having the slight- 
est claim to merit, is remarkably 
limited. In fact, we do not remem- 
ber one picture that can be said to 
be strictly historical. Mr. Lucy has 
a subject in the Academy which ap- 
proaches nearer to that standard than 
any other. ‘The subject is of inte- 


rest, and the treatment highly effect- 
ive. 


The picture represents. the 
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well-known incident in the life of 
Cromwell when his favourite daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Claypole, on her deathbed, 
admonishes him to repent. The chief 
merit of this picture lies in the absence 
of pretension,—of any desire to re- 
present the subject other than simply 
and naturally. No other style, even 
though it may appeal more to the 
imagination, and, in first-rate hands, 
may be capable of suggestiveness 
and elevation of tone, will perma- 
nently suit the English charac- 
ter. Mr. Lucy has hit the happy 
medium. The positions of the two 
figures: the pale, emaciated, yet 
beautiful woman—her countenance 
full of the eloquence of the soul, and 
her attitude as she strives to raise 
herself from the pillow in the ear- 
nestness of her appeal; the troubled 
and conscience-stricken father, seated 
at the bed-foot, turning away from 
the eye of his child, and burying his 
face in his hands ;—these, for attitude 
and expression, are strikingly true, 
natural, and impressive. There is a 
breadth and power in the conception 
and drawing, and an admirable har- 
mony in the colouring, which give 
promise in the artist of steady and 
rapid advancement. It will be seen 
that this picture, though the charac- 
ters belong to history, is not histori- 
cal. ‘The subject is domestic. Yet 
we do not recollect, in all the ex- 
hibitions, any picture more nearly 
approaching the historical stand- 
ard. 

‘ Lear and Cordelia’ form the sub- 
ject of at least three pictures. Of 
these, two deserving mention are, 
one by Mr. Herbert in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, and another by 
Mr. Brown, in the Exhibition of Mo- 
dern Art at Hyde Park Corner. Mr. 
Herbert's picture cannot fail to arrest 
the eye and command attention on 
account of many excellencies, more 
especially of colour. The face of Cor- 
delia is full of expressive beauty. 
Sorrow and wounded feeling seem to 
struggle for the mastery as she hears 
the harsh resolve of her father. The 
face of Lear, too, is conceived and 
painted with much power. But, 
taken as a whole, this picture betrays 
many marks of mannerism. The 
story would scarcely be told but for 
familiar recollections in the specta- 
tor, and there is a formality in the 
attitudes and expression of the chief 
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figures which is by no means re- 
quired in pictures intended for the 
decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Brown’s picture in the 
Free Exhibition, on the same sub- 
ject, is still more disfigured by man- 
nerism, and a mixture of the early 
German and early religious styles ; 
but in composition and execution it 
evinces considerable genius. ‘The in- 
cident chosen enables the artist to 
paint the bereaved old man at the 
moment when his madness has yielded 
to the desire for sleep, and he is pro- 
strate on a couch in a state of insen- 
sibility. Cordelia has returned from 
France to succour him. In the dis- 
tance may be seen her ships, and 
close about her soldiers, together 
with old Kent. Behind the couch 
are some musicians, striving with 
their instruments to soothe the poor 
old king. Cordelia is the most pro- 
minent figure in the picture. She 
stands at the foot of the couch, her 
countenance full of intense pity, 
mixed with indignation at those who 
have so cruelly used her father. The 
picture must arrest the eye. It is 
certainly the best in the gallery. 
There is so much vigour in the 
drawing, and such a quaint indi- 
viduality in the figures, that it is 
impossible not at once to recognize 
genius in the artist. The colour 
of the whole composition is won- 
derfully brilliant and transparent, 
yet the harmony of effect is no- 
where sacrificed, and some of the 
details, especially in the foreground, 
are finished with minute fidelity. 
In this instance the artist appeals 


successfully to the intelligence of 


the spectator; the story is at once 
apprehended, and although the 
manncrism is much more evident 
than even in Mr. Herbert's picture, 
it is less offensive, because the ima- 
gination is to a certain extent influ- 
enced, and the spectator is more 
effectually transported to the time 
or place represented. Mr. Brown is 
a young artist from whom we expect 
better things hereafter, if he will 


struggle against the influence of 


obsolete styles, and trust more to 
his own native genius. 

In the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy Mr. Elmore has some 
pictures which shew a steady ad- 
vance in the best requisites of his 
profession. The largest, and in many 
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respects the best, is a picture entitled 
* Religious Controversy in the time of 
Louis the Fourteenth.’ The con- 
trast of character between the Catho- 
lic and Protestant disputants is 
strongly and finely marked, and 
there is great individuality in all the 
figures. In colour, too, and general 
arrangement, the picture takes a high 
rank. It hasthat rare merit in works 
of the kind, suggestiveness. Mr. 
Elmore has two other pictures very 
different in character: the first, a 
scene from Tristram Shandy, evincing 
an eye for humorous character; 
the other exhibiting the face and 
figure af Lady Macbeth in a fine tragic 
spirit. We do not know an artist 
of the present day who gives such 
signs of progress, with so many gua- 
rantees of ultimate excellence, as 
Mr. Elmore. Above all, he has an 
unfailing good taste. Mr. Egg has 
some semi-historical pictures in the 
exhibition, but, though equal to his 
former works, they do not indicate 
progress. We could make out a 
long list of short-comings in quarters 
where the public have been accus- 
tomed to expect excellence. Ma- 
clise does not exhibit at all. Mr. 
Eastlake has only one picture, — 
a female head, entitled ‘ Helena, 
spiritual in the highest degree, 
and painted with a marvellous 
delicacy and transparency. Etty 
falls short this year of his reputation. 
He has not one work of importance 
in the exhibition; only some female 
heads, one or two of them indicating 
his marvellous power of painting 
flesh, but in almost every case re- 
pulsive, either from the subject or 
the mode of treating it. The most 
pleasing of the whole is the ‘ Crotchet 
Worker,’—a fine specimen of colour. 
Near to this is a picture by Mr. Sant 
of a child reclining on a couch, in 
which the colour is wonderfully bril- 
liant. Another picture of this artist 
at the Free Exhibition, called the 
*Inexorable,’ not only displays the 
same power of colour, but also much 
humour and character in the draw- 
ing. Mulready offers only two pic- 
tures, neither of them sauaiaden to 
sustain, much less to advance, his 
reputation. Leslie has one picture 
worthy his old renown. It embodies 
a scene from the second part of Don 
Quixote, where the ecclesiastic breaks 
away from the duke and duchess’s 
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table, scandalised at their pranks. 
The tale is singularly well told in 
this picture; every figure and face 
helps towards the general effect, and 
there is a most agreeable variety of 
expression. Roberts has one im- 
mense picture,—the ‘ Destruction of 
Jerusalem.’ It is a mere piece of 
architectural painting, suggesting no 
ideas, nor conveying to the mind so 
much asaclear impression of the scene 
it professes to depict. Mr. Hart, 
another of the privileged exhibitors, 
falls very far below many of the 
younger artists. His figures are 
coarse, Vulgar, and ungraceful; and 
there is a crudity alike in the con- 
ception and colouring altogether un- 
worthy his former reputation. Against 
all this objection we are able to place 
one counterbalancing name. Edwin 
Landseer sustains the honour of the 
Academy, so much imperilled by 
the short-comings of some of his fel- 
low Academicians. The freshness and 
vigour of his works year after year 
indicate a wonderful store of power 
and fertility. His great picture, en- 
titled ‘ The Desert,’ will rank with 
some of his most remarkable animal 
paintings. The scene represented is 
a wild mountainous region, remote 
from all human life, and thither a 
lion has crawled to die. It is almost 
unnecessary to say, that the details 
are executed with perfect fidelity. The 
charm of the picture, however, con- 
sists chiefly in the sentiment it sug- 
gests. Two or three other pictures, 
different in character, help to sustain 
the reputation of this gifted artist. 
In the ‘ Free Church,’ we have some 
vigorous portraits of Scottish pea- 
sants and life-like representations of 
dogs. ‘The former are, apparently, 
intent on some preacher, who is not 
seen. ‘The Forester’s Family’ is 
one of the most exquisite creations 
of Landseer’s pencil; and in the 
evening scene in the Highlands the 
artist has shewn a power as a land- 
scape-painter suflicient to have raised 
him to the highest eminence in that 
branch of the art, if he had not 
rather chosen the peculiar line 
which he may be almost said to have 
created. Stanfield, too, like Land- 
seer, mainly helps to sustain the 
credit of the Academy. In the many 
pictures he exhibits this year all his 
well-known beauties are reproduced. 
Inoneof them, called ‘Salvator Rosa's 
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Studio,’ he has given more promi- 
nency to the figures he has intro- 
duced than is usual with him. We 
must not quit the Academy without 
mentioning Mr. Creswick’s land- 
scapes, and one magnificent view of 
the lake of Zurich at sunrise, painted 
by Danby in his most elevated style. 
Mr. Creswick, as a landscape-painter, 
realises all the refinements of his art 
in the picturesque simplicity of his 
subjects, the fidelity of his details, 
and the delightful freshness of his co- 
louring. His landscapes in this year’s 
exhibitions are among the very best 
we have seen from his pencil. Re- 
ferring to Mr. Danby, we must no- 
tice his picture in the British Insti- 
tution, called a‘ Highland Chieftain’s 
Funeral.’ The subject is new, and 
admirably suited to the artist’s pur- 
pose. ‘The gloom of the scene, 
scarcely penetrated by the torches, 
just fails to hide the hurrying mul- 
titude, who are accompanying the 
chieftain to his last home. The 
moonlight in the background is very 
finely painted. The picture is one 
which will bear much study and 
observation. It grows upon the 
mind, and is a happy instance of the 
blending ofa‘ subject’ with facilities 
for painting grand natural scenery. 
Among the multitude of minor 
pictures at the Academy, nearly all 
of which, we are bound to say, ex- 
hibit more than an average degree of 
excellence, one stands out distin- 
guished from the rest It is the work 
of a young artist named Millais, 
whose name we do not remember to 
have seen before. The subject is 
taken from Keats’ quaint, charming, 
and pathetic poem, Jsabella. The 
whole family are seated at table; 
Lorenzo is speaking with timid 
adoration to Isabella, the conscious- 
ness of dependency, and of the con- 
tempt in which he is held by her 
brothers, being stamped on_ his 
countenance. ‘The figures of the 
brothers, especially of him who sits 
nearest to the front, are drawn and 
coloured with remarkable power. 
The attitude of this brother, as his 
leg is stretched out to kick Isa- 
bella’s dog, is vigorous and original. 
The colour of the picture is very de- 
licate and beautiful. Like Mr. Brown, 
however, this young artist, although 
exhibiting unquestionable genius, is 
evidently enslaved by preference for 
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a false style. There is too much 
mannerism in the picture, but the 
talent of the artist will, we doubt 
not, break through it. Another 
young painter, who exhibits a soli- 
tary picture at the Free Exhibition, 
deserves particular mention. Mr. 
Rosetti is also a slave to a style. 
His type of excellence is the ‘ Early 
Christian,’ and of course his figures 
are formal, his colours unlike any 
combinations in nature, and the 
drawing grotesquely rigid. Still in 
his ‘ Girlhood of Mary Virgin,’ (his 
first and only work), there are 
unmistakeable evidences of talent 
from which much may be hereafter 
expected. There is spirituality in the 
head of the Virgin, and in all the 
background of the picture. 

Among the ‘young men’ whose 
works form the distinctive features 
of the exhibitions of the present 
year, we have pleasure in sing- 
ing out Mr. Charles Davidson, the 
water-colour painter, whose small 
landscapes and woodland scenes 
are not only a decided advance on 
his timid but able efforts last year, 
but are also, in themselves, models of 
excellence. 

Of the Suffolk Street Gallery little 
need be said. There is very slight evi- 
dence of progress there; indeed, with 
the exception of the large exhibition 
at Hyde Park Corner, which is, of 
course, more than the rest, open 
without restraint to artists, we 
know of no gallery in which there 
are so many mistakes, so many at- 
tempts, by incompetent artists, to 
mount to the highest rank, without 
the requisite powers. Among the 
few pictures worthy of notice are 
the landscapes and sea-pieces of the 
Wilsons, senior and junior. There 
we have Mr. Anthony's daring and 
harsh, but powerful landscape scenes, 
with their inky skies; Mr. Wil- 
liams’s landscapes; Mr. Herring’s 
cattle pictures; and Mr. Clint’s 
landscapes. An artist, named Noble, 
shews some humour with decided 
mechanical skill in his conception 
and treatment of a picture founded 
on a passage in Pepys’s Diary. In 
like manner we are constrained to 
observe of the British Institution, 
that, if we except Mr. Danby’s pic- 
ture, Mr. Creswick’s landscapes, and 
one or two more which do not re- 
quire special mention, there is no- 
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thing in it to justify the assertion 
that it has at all advanced beyond 
the average of former exhibitions. 

A word on the Fruit and Flower 
painters of this season. As in the 
case of landscapes, this is a specialty 
of English artists. No imitative 
power could transcend that exhibited 


by Mr. Lance in his oil-paintings of 


fruit, flowers, and inanimate objects. 
One or two of his pictures of this class 
in the British Institution were per- 
fection itself. The place held by 
Mr. Lance as an oil-painter in this 
department is filled by Mr. Hunt 
as a water-colour artist. This gen- 
tleman has made a wonderful ad- 
vance this year. His little pictures 
in the Old Water-colour Society's 
Exhibition are perfect gems for 
fidelity. Two or three figure 
pictures, also, are painted with sin- 
gular fidelity ; but we prefer the 
fruit and flowers. Mr. Lance, too, 
has a figure picture at the British 
Institution, in which the details are 
painted with the most wonderful ac- 
curacy of imitation. We must not 
omit to mention Mrs. Margetts, Miss 
Steers, and Mrs, Fanny Harris. 

The two Water-colour Societies 
fully sustain: their ‘old reputation. 
Four artists of eminence have 
quitted the new society for the 
old; and certainly the former is 
weakened by the absence of works by 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. Topham, and Mr. 
Jenkins. Mr. Wehnert, however, 
and Mr. Absolon, scarcely sustain 
their high reputation; but on the 
other hand, the New Society's Exhi- 
bition of this year is enriched by 
one of Mr. Haghe’s finest works, the 
‘Interior of a Church in Bruges,’ and 
with a picture of Mr. Edward Cor- 
bould, by which, in developing the 
power of water-colour to accomplish 
some of the most striking effects of 
oils, he may be said to have ad- 
vanced his art. The New Society, 
too, has an acquisition in Mr. Vacher, 
whose Italian scenes are unique for 
beauty and local character. Mr. 
Davidson, and some others, also help 
to give promise of advancement in 
this society. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the Old Water- 


colour Society's Exhibition is one of 


the most satisfactory of the whole. 
If there is but little advance there is 
certainly no retrogression. All the 


distinguished artists who have con- 
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tributed to the reputation of the 
society continue their exertions, and 
keep their executive powers up to 
the high mark. Copley Fielding, 
De Wint, David Cox, Cattermole, 
Prout, and a host of others, here 
renew their many and various beau- 
ties. Our space will not allow as to 
enter into details; but Mr. George 
Fripp, Mr. Frederick Taylor, Mr. 
T. M. Richardson, Mr. Rayner, 
Mr. 8. Palmer, Mr. G. Dodgson, 
Mr. W. Turner, and Mr. W. 
C. Smith, demand especial men- 
tion for several excellencies which 
we cannot now stop to particu- 
larise. As some of these artists are 
comparatively new to the public, 
their success adds other instances 
of rising talent, and affords encou- 
ragement to the lover of art. It is 
satisfactory, also, to see that in al- 
most every instance the develope- 
ment of talent is accompanied by a 
corresponding good taste. In the 
same category Mr. Harrison Weir 
(a New Water-colour Society's man) 
deserves mention. His drawings of 
animals are very clever, and in one 
or two other pictures of more pre- 
tension he displays not only versa- 
tility but powers of a high order. 

We have now taken a rapid view 
of these different exhibitions, not 
pretending to have described them 
all, or to have mentioned all the pic- 
tures which deserve notice, but rather 
endeavouring to indicate the most 
noticeable features of each. We 
have reserved to the last another 
exhibition, new in character, but ex- 
tremely interesting. 

It is a welcome evidence of the 
art-progress to be traced on every 
side, when we find the great inherit- 
ors of wealth and leisure entering the 
lists with the professional painters of 
their time, and claiming, though not 
wrangling for, some portion of public 
fame. The Amateurs’ Exhibition, at 
the Cosmorama Rooms, isa novel idea, 
which promises to realise much good. 
Though there be some signs of haste, 
perhaps, want of right selection, in 
the collection there presented to us, 
we must remember the difficulties 
attendant on every new scheme— 
difficulties more especially to be 
encountered in propounding so de- 
licate a plan as the exposure to 
public gaze of works destined only 
for the eye of friendship or the flat- 
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tery of affection. Let us remember 
that it is a characteristic feature of 
this exhibition, that the pictures have 
not been painted for display. The 
same remark will not apply to any 
other gallery now open, and to this 
only during the present year. Here- 
in lies the great excuse for short- 
comings, and the best hope for future 
years, That it will become hence- 
forth one of the annual exhibitions 
we have not a shadow of doubt, and, 
if well managed,—if liberally open- 
ing its arms to all amateurs, it avoid 
the danger of degenerating into a 
clique, its merit and interest will in- 
crease tenfold. The general effect 
of the room is pleasing. Every pic- 
ture is well seen ; and here, at least, 
we should think there can be no 
complaint of the hanging. Little, 
too, can here be known of the ‘ heavy 
blows and sad discouragements’ so 
often the bitter experience of pro- 
fessional artists. 

In the present exhibition there 
are 184 works, consisting principally 
of water-colour drawings and 
sketches, and some few oil-pictures. 
Although these do not, on the score 
of merit, put in any special claim to 
be preferred, we shall find it con- 
venient to notice the latter first. 

The two large pictures by Colonel 
Cornwell are the most pretending 
works in the exhibition. ‘There is a 
vigour and good solid painting in 
them, evincing great practice and 
skilful use of the brush. 

‘The Return of Tobias,’ by the 
Marchioness of Waterford, is the 
best figure - subject in the room. 
It is the work evidently of a mind 
imbued with a tender feeling for all 
that is good in art. In beauty of 
line, in colour, and tone, it displays a 
perfect appreciation; and, above all, 
the story_is unmistakeably told. It 
is in such a work as this that we 
most cruelly feel the want of a se- 
vere education in the foundation of 
the art, without which the full in- 
tention of the mind can never be 
displayed on the canvass. Lady 
Waterford has succeeded where many 
painters fail. She enlists the sym- 
pathies, but, lacking knowledge, she 
is unable to hold them. 

Mr. Elliot Yorke’s two little pic- 
tures of ‘ Sibelle,’ and ‘a Dead Par- 
tridge,’ are very happy specimens, 
especially the latter, and shew a 
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great knowledge of the nature of the 
animals. 

A small picture by the late Sir W. 
F. Russell, of ‘the Farm-yard in 
an Uproar,’ is an amusing sub- 
ject, and rather an unexpected one 
from the hand so celebrated for the 
admirable sketches of ‘ Deer-stalk- 
ing,’ which we remember to have 
seen. 

* Blessing in the Place of St. Pe- 
ter’s,’ is a little oil-picture of great 
merit, by the Lady H. Cadogan. 

Among the water-colour painters 
we must rank the ladies first, and 
this time not merely out of gal- 
lantry. Mrs. Davidson and Miss 
Blake are two of the best contributors, 
both as to quantity and quality. 

* Venice,’ and ‘ Chateau de Valére,’ 
are fine drawings. Indeed, we hesi- 
tate but very little to say that the 
former is the best landscape in the 
exhibition. ‘The tones of the distant 
valley and the hills beyond would 
not disgrace some of our best water- 
colour painters. 

Miss Blake’s ‘ Walnut Gathering 
on the Lake of Lucerne,’ and ‘ Valley 
of the Linth,’ are among this lady's 
best landscapes. The latter isa very 
beautiful drawing. 
both these ladies are characterised 
by very great finish and elaboration, 
without ever becoming insipid, and 
but rarely sacrificing the object for 
which they commenced them. We 
do not so much like Miss Blake's 
figure subjects. ‘ French Shrimpers’ 
is perhaps the best, but generally 


aking there is a great want of 


character in the heads. 

The Ladies Legge are also large 
contributors. Unlike the former 
ladies, their works are generally 
slight, and occasionally very clever. 

‘Near Varena, Lake Como,’ by 
Lady A. Legge, and ‘ An Old Man, 
Rome,’ are both good sketches. 

‘In the Borghese Gardens, Rome,’ 
by Lady M. Legge, and ‘ Panorama, 
Rome,’ by Lady C. G. Legge, are 
good specimens of the talents of these 
ladies. 

Miss Sneyd’s illustrations of the 
‘Greek Bride,’ are a series of outline 
drawings in pen and ink, and evince 
considerable power of telling a story 
and knowledge of the laws of com- 
position. 

Miss Houlton’s Portraits are so 
clever that we referred again to the 


The works of 
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catalogue, half expecting to see the 
name of a very celebrated artist at- 
tached to them. They are sweet, un- 
affected transcripts of nature. No. 108 
is a most agreeable instance of her 
graceful feeling. 

The Ladies Cadogan present us 
with no new name among amateur 
artists. Their reputation will be en- 
hanced by this exhibition. As in 
Lady Waterford’s case, we have to 
regret the want of a finer education 
in the groundwork of the art; but 
ideas of great beauty are rendered 
frequently with a happy avoidance 
of error, that in itself bespeaks the 
talent of the artist. ‘ Almanack for 
1849,’ by Lady A. Cadogan, will be 
found very interesting on minute 
exainination, full of design in detail, 
and gorgeous as a whole. 

Miss Wedderburn’s Sketches of 
Animals should not be overlooked. 
Great spirit and life are frequently 
given. 

‘Vineyard south of Rome,’ by 
Lady Canning, is a beautiful skete h, 
carried just as far as we wish to see 
it, satisfying the eye and not fa- 
tiguing it. 

Lady Clive, Miss Gordon, and 
Miss Swinburne will not be over- 
looked. 

Lord Compton's drawing of ‘ The 
Crown of Thorns,’ is not such as 
we might surely have expected 
from so confessedly skilful a hand; 
and we are the more inclined to 
notice this, as in the infant state of 
the exhibition we should have 
wished to see his most efficient 
support. It looks like an early work, 
and as such alone does it possess 
any interest. 

Mr. J. T. Selwyn contributes 
some of the best Drawings in the 
room. ‘The Back-water, near Wal- 
ton-on-the-Naze, Essex,’ reminds us 
of some of Dewint’s freshest draw- 
ings. ‘Town of Como,’ is more ela- 
borate, but sacrifices no power ; and 
although we like it less than the 
English subject above, it is, perhaps, 
a better drawing. They will both 
find many admirers. 

‘Composition,’ by the Hon. Tho- 
mas Liddell, shews a fine painter- 
like feeling; and indeed all Mr. 
Liddell's works are impressed with 
knowledge, and with the study of 
the old landscape painters. 

‘Half-way up the Rock of Gib- 
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raltar, by Mr. R. Twopenny, would 
do credit to any exhibition. The 
only objects are a large gun and 
a monkey, both looking out to- 
wards the sea. But the feeling of 
lonely —— imparted by this 
simple sketch is very great, and im- 
presses the mind more with the ideas 
of the impregnable fortress than 
many more elaborate attempts at the 
subject. 

‘A Band Drummer's Boy’ is a 
specimen of the same gentleman’s 
ability in figure-painting, dashed in 
with great boldness and vigour. 

There are some clever sketches by 
Mr. Robert Clive. 

‘The Stag at Bay, by the late 
Sir Robert F. Russell, is an ad- 
mirable instance of knowledge dis- 
ese by this gentleman of the 

abits and character of the red- 
deer. 

Mr. Vivian's pencil drawings will 
recall to mind the clever work pub- 
lished some time since by him ; but 
we venture to say they will be 
looked at with far more interest, 
possessing as they do greater refine- 
ment and taste. ‘Two drawings by 
the Hon. C. Hardinge will strike as 
interesting records of the Sikhs. 
They recall the very fine drawings 
we remember to have seen of Miss 
Eden's, and we regret that there are 
not more ofthem. Perhaps the best 
drawings of Continental subjects are 
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by Lord Eastnor. No. 140 is a 
noble subject, and most ably treated. 
The artist has evidently thrown his 
heart into the work. The distance 
especially is well managed. The 
Hon. D. Finch, R. Brooke, Esq., 
Duppa, Esq., &c. &c., have as- 
sisted to form this very interesting 
exhibition. 

‘Christ in the Garden,’ by Lady 
Maria Alford, is a fine drawing. 
The subject is an ambitious one— 
one in which the greatest painters 
have failed : it is not, therefore, won- 
derful that her ladyship should 
only have achieved a partial success ; 
but the attempt does her honour. 

We cannot take leave of our noble 
entertainers without wishing them 
‘God speed.’ They have begun well; 
and we trust that in future exhibi- 
tions they will carry out the abundant 
promise of this year. The great 
point in which they fail is the 
choice of subjects, considering the 
education necessary to achieve a suc- 
cessful rendering of them; there is 
also a want of the hard study re- 
quisite to place the artists above 
the necessity of choosing something 
easier. But the spur has been ap- 
plied, and we look next year for 
yet more satisfactory results. Any 
way, it is a move in the right 
direction, for it has created another 
link between the upper classes and 
the lower. 















T oakwood roareth, 
The clouds drive fast ; 
Along the green bank 
The lady hath passed. 
The wave it breaketh with might, with might, 
And she sighs out into the dark, dark night, 
The trouble of tears in her eye. 


‘The world is empty, 
The heart is dead ; 
‘There's nothing more left 
To wish for,’ she said. 
‘ Thou Holy One, call back thy child agen, 
I have tasted the joys that are known among men : 
I have lived —I have loved — let me die!" 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE ‘OVERLAND TRIP.’ 


VALETTA—MALTA. 


| gnome from beside the purple deep, 
To crown with palaces the highest steep, 
The fortress-city standeth, stern and proud. 
About her feet a thousand vessels crowd ; 
And boats, with sailors, singing as they go, 
Among the anchored ships flit to and fro. 
Within her streets a motley host is seen ; 
Cowled monks, and bearded Turks with solemn mien, 
Albanians, brown-clad Jews, and savage men 
From Barbary or distant Fez; and then 
The black-robed women pace along the street, 
Missal in hand, in kneeling groups to meet 
Before some saintly shrine. And English girls, 
Blue-eyed and fair; children, with sunny curls 
About their rosy faces, laughing glide. 

In rich profusion heaped the way beside 
Are luscious figs, melons, and bloomy grapes, 
Blossoms of lovely hues and graceful shapes. 


The proud old knights have vanished from their halls, 

Leaving their features pictured on the walls 

Of the fair chambers where of old they dwelt ; 

And now around the shrines at which they knelt, 

Breathing high, warrior-vows, in days long gone, 

Within the holy church of good St. John 

They sleep in death ; and all the marble floor 

Is with their quaint devices blazoned o'er. 

The broken clock, the outstretched, bony hand 

Of Death, that breaks the prisoner’s weary band,— 

Such emblems tell us where the dead knights lie : 

Yet still the city rears her white crown high, 

And glances proudly o'er the sea to greet 

The gallant ships that in her havens meet. 

One kindly word, old city, at the last, 

For happy days within thy precincts past ! 

One word —albeit they know not whence it comes — 

To dwellers in thy hospitable homes, 

And ere in distance fades thy tower'd height, 

Our tears are falling fast, and veil it from our sight! 
* * * * 


THE FIRST SIGHT OF THE NILE. 


‘Look forth!’ they said; and there before our sight, 
Beneath the ruddy haze of dawning light, 

A mighty river flowed ; and here and there, 

Waving with stately motion in the glare 

Of the red sunrise, scattered palm-trees stood ; 

And scattered huts were ranged along the flood ; 
And fields, wherein the maize was thick and green ; 
And wild, dark men, and dogs all gaunt and lean, 
Were on the level banks. Though fair alone 

From the red light that o’er it softly shone, 

Yet had that seene a charm; and with a smile 

We muttered, ‘ Thus we greet thee, old traditionary Nile!’ 
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THE CITADEL AT CAIRO. 


Morning without a cloud had come again, 

When gazed we on the vast Egyptian plain 
From Cairo’s citadel. Behind us rose 

The yet unfinished mosque, whose walls inclose 
A wilderness of pillars, bearing high 

Fretwork and gold, a gorgeous canopy. 

Before us—oh ! all words, or said or sung, 

Are weak as babblings of an infant’s tongue, 

To tell the glories of the scene below ! 

Street beyond street in many a goodly row, 
Teeming with busy life; fair domes and towers, 
Light minarets, and ladies’ latticed bowers. 
Beyond are palaces among the trees, 

Broad fields of grain, waving like wind-swept seas ; 
And, gleaming silv’ry ’mid the palms, the stream 
Of ancient Nile flows calmly as a dream. 

And farther still, the Desert lies outspread, 
Solemn, and wide, and tenantless, and dread. 
Those wonders of the olden world, that stand 
Flinging their giant shadows on the sand— 

The Pyramids,—still to the lingering eye 

Seem dwelling into grander majesty 

E’en while we gaze,—familiar, yet how strange ! 
Mocking us with a thought of all the change 
That time hath wrought beneath the inconstant sky, 
While, like an idle wind, it passed them by! 
Like the still corse of some far-famous king, 
From whose dead brow (such awe it still doth fling) 
No hand hath dared remove the crown; so lies 
The Desert with its Pyramids. ‘There rise 

Fair palm-trees near it, tufted woods most fair, 
Yet the charmed gaze will linger longest there, 
On those grey relics of dim ages fled, 

Those silent monuments of long-forgotten dead! 


THE PASHA’S GARDENS AT SHOOBRA. 


One page of old Romance! One hour of life 

Such as we dreamed of when the caliph’s wife 

nd all her thousand tales to us were truth! 

One hour called back from vision-haunted youth! 
Our road wound on beside the Nile: o’erhead 

Mimosa-boughs and light acacias spread 

A pleasant roof; and, the dark stems between, 

Fair homes, and fields, and far-off hills were seen. 

We passed a portal, on whose marble stair, 

At the muezzin’s call, was bowed in prayer 

A bearded Moslem. Passed we in, and found 

A garden, in whose shade fair alleys wound, 

Some beneath trellises all curtained o'er 

With lovely parasites. The jasmine bore 

Large stars of beauty, gold and silver bright ; 

The roses hung in clusters red and white ; 

The spicy myrtle breathed its fragrance out ; 

The cypress spires rose proudly thereabout, 

And in their shadow many a fountain played ; 

Clusters of yellow fruit were in the shade 

Of the dark orange-leaves; in stately lines, 

Above the rest tower’d high the lordly pines. 
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Amid this wealth of beauty shone the walls 

Of the white garden palace, in whose halls 

The voice of fountains sang. They drew aside 

A curtain rarely ’broidered, and the pride 

Of Eastern pomp was there ; the soft divan 

With richest cushions, and the gorgeous plan 

Of inlaid floor, and gilded wall and roof, 

Curtains and canopies of silken woof, 

Thrones with rose-tinted drapery, gold-enwrought, 
Lamps, radiant as if one had newly caught 

The rainbow hues, and prisoned them ; all shone 
In splendour there. We gazed, and marvelled, and passed on. 


TILE DESERT. 


The round moon shone upon our sandy way, 

And veiled the stars with light ; the desert lay 

All shadowless around us; not a tree, 

And scarce a stone, far as the eye could see ; 

And when we paused awhile we heard the wind, 

Sweeping across the vast expanse, unbind 

Its mystic harmonies; now plaining wild, 

Like a grief-maddened heart ; now like a child 

That sobs itself to rest, yet in its sleep 

Still feels a sense of terror o’er it creep. 

A shrill and sudden cry rings out amain 

From hungry jackals prowling o’er the plain ; 

And oft the camel’s bleaching bones betray 

Where they but lately feasted on their prey. 

Morn broke upon the desert, calm and clear, 

And far away we saw low hills appear, 

The sand piled up in strange fantastic forms, 

And stained with many a hue by winds and storms. 
Our way was lone no longer ; frequent now 

Long trains of laden camels, toiling slow, 

With swarthy Nubian guides ; and then anon 

A swift-paced droiedary, bearing on 

A man of note ; or now a tribe, that bore 

Their tents to some far well,—their little store 

Carried by weary women; or perchance 

Some turbaned chieftain, with his fiery glance 

Flashing a moment on us, hurries past 

Upon his glorious steed. And now at last 

The sunny sea and blue Arabian shore 

Gleam on our eager sight,—our desert journey o’er! 


A SUNSET IN THE RED SEA. 


Our good ship floated on through balmy air, 
And ‘calm, unruffied waters ; children fair 
Were playi ing on the deck ; and oftentime 
A voice would murmur the delicious chime 
Of some sweet poet’s lay, that might express 
The fancies, born of veriest idleness, 
That seemed in that still hour almost like love ; 
And eyes, in which tears glittered, gazed above 
Upon the kindling heav'ns. 

Along the coast 
The mountain-peaks were ranged, a fiery host,— 
Height beyond heigh xt, — that, as the sun sank low 
Behind their furrowed shoulders , doffad the glow 
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That, crown-like, had about their summits played, 
And robed themselves in depth of purple shade. 
Long time the red light lingered in the sky; 

And when at length it faded, from on high 

The white stars shone upon us, and the waves 
Trembled in brightness, e’en as if the caves, 

By spirits haunted, sent a magic light 

To flash a moment on our wondering sight. 

Kind words flowed freely then, and hand met hand 
With kindlier pressure. All that motley band 
Joined in a brief companionship, were filled 

With gentler thoughts, with holier feelings thrilled ; 
And night, that fell like dew on flow’rs, had brought 
Hope to the anxious heart, peace to the weary thought. 


AN INDIAN HOME. 


Black rocks piled, seaward, like a rugged wall, 
Yet, landward, sinking in a gentle fall, 

Clothed in rich foliage, from whose depths are seen 
‘The low-roofed houses peeping ’mong the green : 
Such is the hill whereon we’ve made our home. 
Low at its foot, the wreaths of snow-white foam 
Are borne as gently onward o’er the seas 

As fallen rose-leaves on a summer-breeze. 

Above the haze, far-floating o’er the bay, 

The peaks of mighty mountains far away 

‘Tow’r silently tow’rds heav’n ; and sails o’ersweep, 
Like white-plumed birds, the bosom of the deep. 
Right balmily the air at eventide 

Across the waters stealeth ; and the pride 

Of tallest palm-trees (like a kingly crown 

At love’s sweet whisper) gladly boweth down. 

The scarlet blossoms flash among the leaves 

Like stars of flame, and the free air receives 

Their breathing as it rocks them. Many a bough 
Is laden with its scented treasure now; 

Not earthward-drooping bells, like those that bend 
To northern storms; to these the bright skies lend 
‘Their own warm hues ; the sunset’s fiery glow, 
‘The mid-day heav’n’s deep blue, the tints that flow 
In rosy beauty o'er the opening day, 

The golden beams that o'er the waters play: 

All these are painted on the flowers. Low down, 
Like silver stars upon the earth's dull brown, 
Here fallen blossoms lie; there, from the gloom 
Of thick-leayed boughs, fall showers of pearly bloom. 


How beautiful! how calm! and,—as the light 
Of day fades altogether, and the night, 
In all her pomp of stars, has hushed the air 
To perfect stillness, —like a temple fair 
The pillared palm-trees stand, their fan-like shade 
O’er-arching the still isles. Where sunbeams played 
But now upon the sea, the stars have flung 
Soft lines of trembling light; the moon, yet young, 
Shews her thin crescent, and night’s shadow lies 
Softly on earth, as slumber on a child’s sweet eyes! 


Bombay, April 1849. H. L. 
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TACITUS THE HISTORIAN.* 


|g taegter RITTER, of Bonn, 
has just published the last two vo- 
lumes of a new and original edition 
of Tacitus, in which he has attempted, 
with the help of all the avalide 
MSS., to restore the text of his 
author in nearly two hundred pas- 
sages. The work now completed 
contains the whole of the extant 
writings of the great Roman histo- 
rian, together with some seventy 
pages of Prolegomena, in which the 
editor has given a full and very 
satisfactory account of the literary 
labours of Tacitus, of the fate of his 
works after his death, and of the 
various endeavours which have been 
made to correct and elucidate the 
fragmentary remains of his writings. 
t is worthy of observation that 
this edition of Tacitus, though 
edited by a German professor, and 
printed on the banks of the Rhine, 
exhibits on its title-page the names 
of London and Cambridge publishers 
only. This is by no means an un- 
precedented circumstance. Wytten- 
bach’s Plutarch, Bekker’s Thucy- 
dides, and his Oratores Aitici, first 
appeared at Oxford. And though 
Dindorf was well-known as an edi- 
tor of Greek plays long before his 
texts of the dramatists were re- 
ee at the Clarendon Press, 
is commentaries have not yet ap- 
peared without the advantages of 
English paper and Porsonian types. 
The same has been the case even 
with books originally written in the 
vernacular language of Germany. 
K. O. Miiller’s History of the Litera- 
ture of Greece was sent over to Eng- 
land in the manuscript, and though 
it has since appeared as a posthumous 
work in the author's own country, 
it was for some years known only in 
the translation of Messrs. Lewis and 
Donaldson. In general, it must be a 
subject of regret to the English 
scholar to witness these open tributes 
to the greater industry and devotion 
of the Germans. But although it 
may be hoped, that, in regard to 
Greek philology and criticism, we 
shall be quite able to dispense for 
the future with any direct appeals to 
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the aid of our fellow-labourers on 
the other side of the fish-pond, and 
though the professors of German 
universities might with advantage to 
themselves pay a little more atten- 
tion to the Greek scholarship of this 
country, we fear that the growing 
distaste for Latinity in our univer- 
sities, and the unwillingness which 
is generally evinced to undertake 
anything like a continnous and com- 
prehensive study of the great prose 
writers of Rome, must still oblige us 
to look to the indefatigable patience 
of those who, like Ritter of Bonn, or 
the late Orelli of Ziirich, are ready 
to expend a decad of the best years 
of their lives in comparing MSS. and 
printed editions with the established 
texts of Tacitus or Cicero, and in 
weeding out the marginal glosses 
which have crept in, to the dismay 
of expositors and to the confusion of 
students. 

We have not, however, taken up 
this book either to deplore the de- 
cline of Latin scholarship in England 
or discuss at length the merits of Dr. 
Ritter’s critical labours on the text of 
Tacitus. But we have thought it 
right to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity suggested by the appearance 
of these volumes to make a few 
remarks on some questions of very 

eneral interest, namely, the literary 

istory and characteristics of Tacitus, 
the value of his writings, and the 
duty of translating his works into 
English. 

The circumstances of the life of 
Tacitus, and the history of his 
writings, are given with great accu- 
racy and clearness in the Prolego- 
mena of Dr. Ritter. Gaius Cornelius 
Tacitus was born at Interamna 
(Terni) in the year 54 a. p., or 807 
a.u.c. His father appears to have 
been a man of equestrian rank. 
Beroaldo, the first editor of his entire 
works, seems to have found the pre- 
nomen Publius assigned to the histo- 
rian in some of the older copies. 
This was probably suggested by the 
frequent occurrence of this pranomen 
in the ancient branches of the great 
Cornelian gens. But the prenomen 
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Gaius, or Caius, was borne by many 
Cornelii, and the fact that it was 
borne also by many of the Czsars 
had no doubt made it fashionable 
among all classes. It does not follow 
that Tacitus, any more than the 
centurion Cornelius mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles, traced back his 
descent to the great patrician family. 
Since the days of Sulla no name had 
been more common in Italy. The 
whole country swarmed with Cor- 
nelii, descended from the freedmen 
and partizans of the too fortunate 
dictator. That Tacitus was born at 
Interamna, in Umbria, is a mere 
inference from the fact that the 
Emperor Tacitus, who claimed de- 
scent from the historian, was a native 
of that celebrated and once flourish- 
ing municipium. This inference may 
be confirmed, or at least illustrated, 
by other circumstances, to which 
no attention has been paid. We 
do not refer to the local tradition 
at Terni, commemorated by the 
column erected there in 1514, but to 
the probability that many Cornelii— 
that is, partizans of Sulla,—would 
be settled in a place which figures in 
the civil war between him and Ma- 
rius (Flor. iii. 21); and to the 
manner in which Tacitus speaks of 
the extreme fertility of the neigh- 
bourhood of Interamna (Annal.i.79), 
and of the Roman origin of the 
population of Umbria (Jdid. iv. 5), 
which operate insensibly as tributes 
to the district that claims the honour 
of his birth. There are other occa- 
sional hints of his familiarity with 
the routes and sites of north-eastern 
oct for example, in the third 
book of the Histories, where he 
describes the last stand made by the 
troops of Vitellius against the ad- 
vancing columns of Antonius Primus. 
Tacitus, who was then a boy of 
fifteen, may have seen Vitellius 
marching from Rome with his 
guards, which he briefly but vividly 
describes (Hist. iii. 55) as ‘many 
thousands of armed soldiers, select 
both as to men and horses; and he 
may have been one of the crowd 
who witnessed the surrender of the 
Vitellian army, of which he gives so 
picturesque an account, that, when 
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we read his description, we al- 
most see the last stay of the fallen 
cause descending to the Umbrian 
plains with their military ensigns, 
and received on the high road by 
the Flavian army in battle array 
( Hist. iii. 63). But whether Tacitus 
belonged to the same district as 
Plautus and Propertius or not, it is 
clear that, after the accession of 
Vespasian, he took up his abode at 
Rome, and studied oratory there 
under the best masters, with a view 
to forensic employment. His first 
work, a treatise ‘On the Orators,’ 
which was published in the reign of 
Titus, a.v. 75, gives sufficient proof 
of the zeal with which he had 
studied rhetoric; and it appears, 
from many anecdotes, that he ob- 
tained a first-rate reputation, both as 
an advocate in the courts and as a 
public speaker in general. Thus 
Pliny, in mentioning the death of 
Virginius Rufus, who, having died 
in his third consulship, had his 
funeral oration delivered by Tacitus, 
then consul suffectus, refers to this 
circumstance in terms which cannot 
have derived all their colouring from 
the partiality of friendship: ‘The 
funeral of this personage brought 
honour to the emperor, to the age, 
and to our legal and political oratory. 
He was panegyrized by the consul 
Cornelius Tacitus; for his good for- 
tune received this last addition, that 
his praises were spoken by the most 
eloquent of men.’* 

The few incidents known respect- 
ing the life of Tacitus are as follows. 
He was appointed questor towards 
the end of Vespasian’s reign. Under 
Titus he became tribune of the 
people. Domitian made him zdile, 
pretor, and quindecimvir, and some 
employment in the provinces enabled 
him to escape the risks which beset 
all eminent men during the last 
years ofthat emperor's reign. Taci- 
tus was raised to the consulship 
under Nerva, and appears to have 
died soon after the accession of 
Hadrian, in a.p. 117. 

The literary activity of Tacitus 
commenced with the death of Do- 
mitian, in a.p. 96. It is true that the 
book about the orators had appeared 


* Plin. Epist.ii. 1. Our language is scarcely capable of imitating the point and 


terseness of the last words: ‘ nam hic supremus felicitati ejus cumulus accessit, 
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more than twenty years before, and 
that he had been engaged about his 
Histories during the greater part of 
the interval. But contemporaneous 
annals could not safely be published 
during the reign of the last Flavius :— 
Quum jam semianimum laceraret Flavius 
orbem 
Ultimus, et calvo serviret Roma Neroni; 
and Tacitus neither flattered the 
tyrant, like Quinctilian, nor pro- 
voked the fate of Rusticus and 
Senecio by celebrating the praises of 
the good men of his time. Whatever, 
therefore, he wrote in the days of 
Domitian, he wisely kept to himself, 
in the hope of better times. And 
when Nerva came to the imperial 
throne, our author at once commenced 
a series of publications, which he con- 
tinued until nearly the end of his life. 
The first of these was an affectionate 
tribute to the memory of one of 
Domitian’s illustrious victims, Gn. 
Julius Agricola, whose daughter Ta- 
citus had married in a.p. 78. ‘This 
tract probably appeared in a.p. 97, 
and was soon followed by the Histories 
and the Germania. The Annals were 


commenced in the early part of 
Trajan’s reign, and were probably 


published about the year a.p. 116. 
Professor Ritter has shewn good 
reason for believing that the Histories 
consisted, not as is generally sup- 
posed of fourteen, but of twelve books; 
and the Annals not, as is generally 
stated, of sixteen, but of eighteen 
books. So that we should have had 
thirty books of Roman history from 
the pen of Tacitus, had the opici 
mures been content with less valuable 
provender. Ritter has also made it 
clear that the Germania was merely 
an appendix, or excursus, to the 
Histories, in which frequent mention 
is made of the tribes described in 
that mostadmirablemonography. All 
scholars are aware that, although the 
Histories were much earlier than the 
Annals in point of composition and 
publication, they refer toa later period 
of Roman history. In fact, they may 
be said to belong to the class of con- 
temporaneous memoirs ; for they de- 
scribe the course of events from the 
accession of Galba in 68, when 
Tacitus was fourteen years old, and, 
therefore, able to observe and re- 
collect, down to the death of Domi- 
tian. The Annals, on the other 
hand, is a distinct work, containing 
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the history of the Claudian dynasty ; 
that is, the reigns of Tiberius, Gaius, 
Claudius, and Nero; and, therefore, 
terminating where the Histories be- 
gin. We possess now the following 
remains of this great continuous 
work :— Annals, books i.—iv., part of 
book y., the whole of book vi., the 
greater part of book xi., and books 
xii.—xvi.; the last part of book xvi. 
being, however, wanting. Histories, 
books i-iv., and part of book vy. 
We have, therefore, lost all his re- 
cords of Gaius, Titus, and Domitian ; 
the beginning of the reign of Clau- 
dius, and the end of Nero’s mal- 
administration. It is difficult to 
overestimate the value of what we 
have; and in the same proportion 
is the amount of our loss. We espe- 
cially lament the destruction of the 
latter part of the Histories. It would 
have been most instructive to read 
the outpourings of grief and indigna- 
tion with which Tacitus recorded the 
abominations of Domitian, and re- 
awakened the agonics of that long 
and gloomy reign of terror. It must 
be admitted that his Histuries are, in 
every respect, his most perfect work. 
Written during the latter part ef the 
period which they describe, and pub- 
lished immediately after the recovery 
of his literary freedom, they have an 
energy and freshness which are not 
seen to the same extent in his sub- 
sequently published Annals. There 
is, however, no other difference 
between the two books than this, 
which also suggested the different 
titles by which they are known. 
For Historia in those days was 
limited to contemporary narratives ; 
Annales always meant the history 
of past events. Niebuhr, in his 
valuable essay ‘ On the Distinction 
between Annals and History’ (Rhein- 
isches Museum, 1828, p. 284, sqq. 
translated by Thirlwall in the Philol. 
Museum, ii. p. 661, sqq.), thinks that 
this distinction (which seems to rest 
on the authority of Verrius Flaccus, 
and is distinctly given by Aulus 
Gellius and Servius) is not satisfac- 
tory, and endeavours to find out in- 
tended and artistical differences in 
the two works; but as far as the use 
of the words is concerned, the autho- 
rity of Juvenal is sufficient, ii. 102 :— 
Res memoranda novis Annalibus atque 
recenti 
Historia, speculum civilis sarcina belli. 
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In his Lectures, Niebuhr seems to 
have admitted that this difference 
between Annals and History was the 
only distinction between the con- 
temporary records of the Flavian 
line, and the subsequently published 
account of the Claudian emperors, 
and that the mode of treating the two 
subjects must have been most alike 
when the periods described were most 
closely approximating. At least he is 
reported to have said (apud Schmitz, 
ii. p. 260) :—* Tacitus must have de- 
scribed the latter period of Nero's 
reign with the same vividness and 
minuteness which we see in the His- 
torte, for the later parts of the An- 
nales gave more detailed accounts than 
the earlier ones. The Germunia, 
which Niebuhr, like Ritter, con- 
sidered as belonging to the Histories, 
resembles that work in its style and 
colouring, and is even more distin- 
guished by the conciseness for which 
this author was so remarkable. To 
depreciate this treatise on our own 
ancestors, and to doubt its credibility, 
as some have done, is to give but 
little proof of our advance in ethno- 
graphical knowledge. Every new 
light which we gain respecting the 
ancient Germans, and the contermin- 
ous Sclavonian tribes, tends to con- 
firm the careful reports of this great 
historian, and to encourage further 
researches in the direction which he 
indicates to us. 

If we were desired to characterize 
in one word the peculiarities of 
Tacitus as a writer and thinker, we 
should say that he is the most remark- 
able instance in ancient literature of 
the faculty of representation; that 
is, the power of giving presence and 
palpability to the distant and the 
past. Plato and Pindar were emi- 
nently picturesque writers; Thucy- 
dides can occasionally reproduce the 
past in a distinct and vivid sketch ; 
and many others have the same 
gift in different degrees; but there 
is no ‘ word-painting’ at all equal to 
that of Tacitus. He can depict a 
scene with a single phrase, and every 
epithet adds liveliness of colouring to 
his precise and accurate delineations. 
The best tribute which has ever been 
paid to his possession of this wonder- 
ful faculty proceeded from a person 
whom we should not, @ priori, ex- 
pect to find among the writers de stylo 
Taciti. A lady of rank, who acted 
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as Fouché’s spy at the court of St. 
Petersburg, wrote to him soon after 
the accession of Alexander in 1801, 
that she had seen the young em- 
man going to church, ‘ précedé par 
es assassins de son grand-pére, suivi 
par les assassins de son pére, et 
entouré des siens.’ 

* Voila,’ exclaimed the Minister of 
Police, ‘ voila une femme qui parle 
Tacite !” 

Whenever we have traced the 
same peculiarity of style among 
modern writers, we have generally 
been able to understand that they 
were imitators, at first or second- 
hand, of the Roman historian. Gib- 
bon was so undoubtedly ; and Mr. 
Macaulay, also an excellent scholar, 
exhibits his complete appreciation of 
Tacitus no less in his Edinburgh Re- 
view articles and in his recent history, 
than in his eminently picturesque 
‘Fragment of a Roman Tale,’ in 
Knight's Quarterly Magazine. In- 
deed every one who combines an 
accurate knowledge of facts, with a 
lively imagination and rhetorical in- 
genuity, must, if he is well acquainted 
with Tacitus, fall into the same mode 
or method of writing. This, of course, 
is by no means the same thing as 
possessing the genius of the Roman. 
‘That must be a peculiar gift. But 
it is easy to catch his style, if the 
qualifications of a writer's mind are at 
all analogous. 

Considering the great value of the 
works of Tacitus, and the compara- 
tive faeility with which kis style 
might be imitated by a man of ability, 
it is somewhat surprising that there 
is no good translation of even a part 
of his writings. We do not pretend 
to have examined all the foreign 
translations which have appeared. 
Indeed there are many which we 
have never seen, including a Spanish 
version which is sometimes mentioned 
with commendation. But with re- 
gard to all the English translations 
of Tacitus, it is impossible for any 
man of taste to acquiesce in these re- 
presentations of so great a writer. 
The best, perhaps, are the two earliest 
by Richard Greenwey, who published 
the Annals and Germany in 1604; 
and Sir Henry Savile, whose third 
edition of the Histories and Agricola, 
now before us, appeared in the same 
year. The high reputation which 
Sir Henry Savile obtained in other 
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departments of literary and active 
life impart some interest to a bold 
attempt at translation from the pen 
of Queen Elizabeth's tutor, and the 
great learning manifested in the 
notes induced Gruter to publish 
them in a Latin dress, and obtained 
for them in their original form the 
special commendations of Lipsius ; 
which is the more remarkable, as 
very little attention was paid in those 
days to any classical or philological 
works not written in Latin. Savile's 
version, however, is not always ac- 
curate ; indeed he very often fails to 
give the full force of the most em- 
phatic and important passages; and 
even if his scholarship and critical 
abilities had enabled him in every 
respect to anticipate the functions of 
subsequent editors, and to remove or 
understand all the obscurities of his 
original, the great differences between 
his taste and that which is prevalent 
in our day would be sufficient to 
prevent his Tacitus from becoming 
popular with us. Perhaps the most 
celebrated of all the versions of our 
author is that in Italian by Bernardo 
Davanzati (Fiorenza, 1637) ;although 
even this, the earliest standard edi- 
tion, is accompanied by a glossary of 
obsolete or unusual words (voci com- 
munemente meno intese). Vavanzati's 
Tacitus has all along maintained the 
character which it gained at a very 
early period, and is in the list of the 
books selected by the fastidious Della 
Crusca as models of pure Italian. 
There can be no doubt that the author 
was a very remarkable man, and it is 
a great gain to have an early speci- 
men of the effect produced by a 
careful study of the great Roman 
historian on the mind of a country- 
man of Machiavelli. The modern 
reader, however, cannot but be 
amused by the object which Davan- 
zati proposed to himself, and by the 
liberties which he thought himself 
perfectly justified in taking with the 
style and tone of his original. He 
prints the Latin text and his own in 
parallel columns, and in the same 
pase ; and his great ambition is to 

eep pace, line for line, with the 
Latin, and, if possible, to write fewer 
words than the concise and epigram- 
matic Roman. But while he is thus 
scrupulous on the score of compara- 
tive brevity, he is so little concerned 
about keeping close to the mode of 
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expression adopted by Tacitus, that 
he does not hesitate, when the fancy 
takes him, to substitute a new and 
modern metaphor for one which the 
original gives him; and he has the 
courage sometimes, in rendering a 
common phrase, to bring in, by the 
head and shoulders as it were, a 
literal allusion to modern history. 
Thus, when Tacitus is speaking of 
the nocturnal massacre of the mu- 
tineers in Germany, and is content 
to use the simple expressions ( Annal. 
i. 48),—* De sententia legati statuunt 
tempus quo feedissimum quemque et 
seditioni promptum ferro invadant, 
old Greenwey renders the words 
literally enough : —‘ Following the 
lieutenant’s advice, they set down a 
time when to cut off the lewdest 
and most seditious among them.’ 
But Davanzati must needs intro- 
duce a gratuitous conceit at the ex- 
pense of an outrageous anachronism, 
—‘Di volunta del legato ordinano 
contro & pid audaci felloni un vespro 
Ciciliano ;’ ie. ‘In concert with the 
legatus they appoint against the most 
audacious culprits a Sicilian vesper !’ 
In the note he excuses this, on the 
plea that ‘Painters introduce saints 
of different ages talking together, or 
adoring the Virgin ;’ as if the license 
freely conceded to a pictorial work of 
imagination would be extended to a 
mere translation from an ancient his- 
torian! Then, on another occasion, 
after describing the fire on Mount 
Ceelius, Tacitus mentions that this 
accident and the previous fall of the 
amphitheatre were set down by the 
common people to the ill-omened 
absence of the emperor, until he 
stept in with pay web relief to the 
sufferers, and so checked the mur- 
murs (Annals, iv. 64); ‘Ni Caesar 
obviam isset tribuendo pecunias ex 
modo detrimenti.’ Davanzati’s ver- 
sion is as follows :—‘ Ma egli valutd 
e€ pago i danni; e con questo pasto 
gittato in gola a Cerbero, lo raccheto ; 
i.e. ‘ But he valued and paid the 
losses ; and with this sop thrown into 
the mouth of Cerberus, appeased him.’ 
Now here there is no anachronism. 
Tacitus, who admired and imitated 
Virgil, might have taken such a me- 
taphor from the 6th book of the 
A:neid if he had been so minded. 
To say nothing, however, of the na- 
ture of the addition, let us hear 
Davanzati's account of its source :— 
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I might have said, with brevity and 
literal uccuracy, con questo ingoffo,— 
‘ with this bribe,’ goffa being compounded 
of the three words in gulam offa | like the 
Winchester expression tugs, from éeach 
your grandmother to suck eggs); but 
my love for Dante has induced me to 
copy his beautiful simile,— 


Qual é quel cane, ch’ abbajando agugna : 
E si racqueta poiche ’! pasto morde 

Che solo a divorarlo intende, e pugna. 
Cotai si fecer quelle facce lorde 

Dello demonio Cerbero, che introna 
L’ anime si, che esser vorrebber sorde. 


And I do not think myself wrong in 
adding from my own store to the orna- 
ments, or, perhaps, to the conceits, of 
my author. Sometimes it is likely that 
I do not improve him. 


Now when a translator avows these 
principles, we can place no confidence 
in his accuracy. He may be worth 
reading on account cf the spirit and 
ingenuity of his own composition, 
but he cannot serve as a substitute 
for his original. The idea which 
one gets from reading Davanzati’s 
Tacitus is much the same as that 
suggested by historical pictures and 
dramatic representations before any 
attention was paid to costume,—when 
one of the wise men of the East 
brings, as an offering to the infant 
Saviour, a perfect model of a Dutch 
man-of-war, and when Cato declaimed 
in a full-bottomed wig and ruffles. 
It might be the history of Rome in 
the seventeenth century for any 
marks of time which appear on the 
face of it. Speculatores (Hist. i. 31) 
are gli alabardieri— the halberdiers, 
who kept guard on the bridge at 
Florence when Davanzati walked 
across it; and Titus Vinius (Hist. i. 
42) ‘ne fianchi fu passato fuor fuora,’ 
—i.e. ‘was run through the body’ 
with one of those lunges which the 
Italian fencing- masters taught to 
Fitz-James, and which Mercutio de- 
lights to ridicule. We make these 
remarks for the benefit of the many 
who praise Davanzati’s translation 
without having read a line of it, and 
of the few who have looked into the 
book as an Italian classi:, but have 
never compared it with the original 
Litin. To return, however, to the 
subject of the English translations : 
we think that in these revolutionary 
days, when so many are taking the 
blind leap into the vortex of demo- 
cratical passion, it would not be un- 
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reasonable to give our sober-minded 
countrymen an opportunity of con- 
sidering a picture, drawn by a great 
master, of the despotism which in- 
evitably succeeds to the total sub- 
version of existing institutions; and 
we would recommend it to any one 
who hasa vocation for such an office, 
and is properly furnished with learn- 
ing for its successful accomplishment, 
to undertake a careful translation of 
Tacitus. There are many who could 
do the work, not only with accuracy, 
but with vigour and spirit; and if 
any model is desired, they need not 
go further than the following short 
specimen from the pen of Gibbon 
(vol. i. c. ix. p. 399) :— 

The Bructeri were totally exterminated 
by the neighbouring tribes, provoked by 
their insolence, allured by the hopes of 
spoil, and, perhaps, inspired by the tute- 
lary deities of the empire. Above 60,000 
barbarians were destroyed, not by the 
Roman arms, but in our sight and for 
our entertainment. May the nations, 
enemies of Rome, ever preserve this 
enmity to each other! We have now 
attained the utmost verge of prosperity, 
and have nothing left to demand of 
Fortune, except the discord of the bar- 
barians.— Germ. c. 33. 


We quote this passage to shew 
that, as far as style is concerned, the 
English language is quite capable of 
a spirited expression of the meaning 
of Tacitus. It would be easy to 
point out the deficiencies in the above 
short extract. For instance, Gibbon 
has omitted the sentence, ‘Nam ne 
spectaculo quidem prezlii invidere, 
on which, as a Roman would regard 
it, the force of the following words 
depends. In the time of ‘Tacitus, 
the surest way to become popular 
was to exhibit a gladiatorial show, 
which was called a munus, or spec- 
taculum. Thus Juvenal, speaking of 
the rise of two adventurers, whom 
he calls Artorius and Catulus, de- 
scribes their grandeur (iii. 35) :— 
Quondam hi cornicines, et municipalis 

arente 
Perpetui comites, noteque per oppida 
buccee, 
Munera nunc edunt et verso pollice vulgi, 
Quum libet, occidunt populariter ; 


i.e. ‘They were formerly trumpeters, 
and were seen blowing out their 
cheeks at all the provincial perform- 
ances of the strolling actors; but now 
they exhibit shows at Rome, and 
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when it pleases them slaughter gla- 
diators at the beck of the people, in 
order to curry favour with the crowd.’ 
Similarly, when Tacitus says that 
the mutual slaughter of the Germans 
may have been caused by some spe- 
cial favour with which the gods re- 
garded the Romans, he adds, ‘for 
they did not even deny us the show ;’ 
that is, Vestricius Spurinna and his 
army looked on like spectators in the 
theatre, while the barbarians were 
fighting (Plin. Epist. ii. 7). In the 
days of Tacitus it was common enough 
to make the German prisoners fight 
for the amusement of their con- 
querors, and Trajan exhibited some 
10,000 Dacians as gladiators. Again, 
Gibbon has omitted the quod mug- 
nificentius est, though the compound- 
ing English idiom— which is a much 
finer thing’—was close at hand. 
Then, in the last sentence, he con- 
fidently prefers vergentibus to urgen- 
tibus imperii fatis. * Urgentibus,’ he 
says, ‘is the common reading; but 
good sense, Lipsius, and some MSS., 
declare for vergentibus. Ilere, of 
course, ‘good sense” means ‘my 
opinion.’ According to our best sense 
urgentibus is the right reading, and 
we think that Ritter is correct in his 
explanation : ‘ Urgere solita signifi- 
catione dictum, h. e. premendo et tru- 
dendo molestiam exhibere.’ Davan- 
zati renders it,—‘ Poiche la discordia 
de’ nemici ¢ lo maggiore aiuto, che a 
minaccianti fati dell’ imperio possa 
vorgere la fortuna.’ Greenwey trans- 
~ it,‘ The state of the empire 
fatally declining, which seems like 
an adoption of Lipsius’ reading. 

Having thus criticised the short 
specimen which Gibbon has _inci- 
dentally given us, it will be only fair 
that we should leave his admirers an 
opportunity for their revenge; and 
we will, therefore, subjoin a specimen 
or two of the manner in which we 
should wish Tacitus to be translated 
for the benefit of general readers. 


I.— Vibius Serenus accused by his 
own Son (Annals, iv. 28-30). 


In the same consulship there was a 
shocking exhibition of distress on the one 
side, and want of feeling on the other. 
A father and his son—the name of both 
was Vibius Serenus—appeared before the 
senate, the one as defendant, the other 
as accuser. Brought back from exile 
against his will, there stood the father, 
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with neglected garments, with matted 
beard and dishevelled hair, and bound 
with a chain; while the young man, 
finely attired, and with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, opened the proceedings against 
him. Accuser at once and witness, he 
alleged that a conspiracy had been formed 
against the emperor ; that emissaries had 
been sent into Gaul to stir up rebellion ; 
and he added that Cwcilius Cornutus, 
formerly preetor, had furnished the money. 
Worn out by anxiety, and thinking that 
to be in danger was to be doomed, Ceci- 
lius hastened his own death. The ac- 
cused, on the other hand, with unbroken 
resolution, turned to his son, and shaking 
his chains, invoked the vengeance of 
Heaven. He begged that they would 
send him back into exile, where he was 
living far away from such practices ; and 
as for his son, punishment would sooner 
or later overtake him. He maintained 
that Cornutus was innocent, and had 
been terrified without just cause, as would 
easily be seen if others were included in 
the impeachment ; for that he could not 
have plotted the emperor’s death and a 
change of government with only one ac- 
complice. Upon this the accuser names 
Gneus Lentulus and Seius Tubero ; and 
the emperor himself was thoroughly 
ashamed when the chief men in the state, 
his own most intimate friends—Lentulus 
advanced in years, and Tubero suffering 
from illness—were charged with raising a 
rebellion and disturbing the common- 
wealth. So these were immediately ac- 
quitted. The father’s slaves, however, 
were put to the torture, and the result 
was unfavourable to the accuser, who 
took his departure from the city, dis- 
tracted with the consciousness of his own 
guilt, and terrified by the threatening 
clamour of the populace, who cried out 
that he ought to be strangled in the dun- 
geon, cast down the Tarpeian rock, or 
thrown into the river as a parricide. He 
was brought back from Ravenna, and 
compelled to carry out his accusation. 
Ali the while Tiberius made no secret of 
his old grudge against the banished Se- 
renus. For after Libo’s condemnation 
he had upbraided the emperor in a letter, 
because he alone of all the accusers had 
received no recompense for his zeal; and 
he had added some expressions in too 
independent a tone to be safely addressed 
to one so proud and ready to take offence. 
The emperor brought all this up against 
him, after a lapse of eight years, having 
sundry complaints to make respecting 
the intervening period also, notwithstand- 
ing the disappointment caused by the 
firmness with which the slaves had en- 
dured the rack. When all voted that 
Serenus should be punished according to 
the old custom, the emperor interfered in 
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order to lessen the odium excited by 
these proceedings. When Gallus Asinius 
proposed that he should be confined in 
Gyarus or Donusa, he rejected that also, 
stating that both islands were badly sup- 
plied with water, and that when life was 
granted to a culprit the means of pro- 
longing it ought not to be refused. And 
so Serenus was carried back to Amorgus. 


II.— Nero's remorse after the Death 
of his Mother Agrippina (Annals, 
xiv. 10). 


But after this crime had been consum- 


mated, the emperor became conscious of 


its heinous nature. During the remain- 
der of the night, now plunged in silence, 
more frequently rising up in terror, and 
out of his senses, he waited for the morn- 
ing as though it were certain to usher in 
his doom. The flatterics of the centu- 
rions and tribunes, prompted by Bur- 
rus, first animated him to hope, while 
they seized his hand and poured forth 
their congratulations on his escape from 
unforeseen dangers, and from the criminal 
designs of his mother. Then his friends 
resorted to the temples; and this hint 
having been given, the neighbouring 
towns of Campania proceeded to testify 
their gladness with sacrifices and deputa- 
tions. He, on the other hand, counter- 
feiting sorrow with joy in his heart, 
seemed to regret his own safety, while 
he bewailed the fate of a parent. Still, 
as the face of places does not change 
like the countenances of men, and as the 
melancholy aspect of that sea and shore 
continually haunted him, and some 
there were who believed that the sound 
of a trumpet was heard on the surround- 
ing hills, and that lamentations proceeded 
from his mother’s tomb—he retired to 
Naples, and from thence sent a letter to 
the senate. 


IIL.—Otho and Marius Celsus 
(Hist. i. 71). 


Otho, in'the meantime, contrary to 
the expectations of all men, did not sink 
down into self-indulgence and idleness, 
but postponed his pleasures, concealed 
his love of luxury, and in every respect 
so conducted himself as to preserve the 
dignity of the imperial state. Virtues, 
known to be counterfeit, and vices, sure 
to return upon him, did but the more 
increase men’s fears. He had withdrawn 
Marius Celsus, the consul elect, from 
the rage of the soldiers by a pretended 
imprisonment, and now directed him to 
be summoned to the Capitol, in order to 
gain a character for clemency by pardon- 
ing a man of high rank, who was hated 
by the party to which he had been op- 
posed. Celsus not only confessed with 
great courage that he was guilty of the 
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crime of keeping his faith to Galba, but 

went so far as to say that Otho was in- 
debted to him for so good an example. 
Nor did Otho speak of pardoning him ; 
but that the enemy might not frighten 
away reconciliation, he at once treated 
Celsus as one of his most intimate friends, 
and soon after selected him as one of his 
generals. As though some evil destiny 
were active in the matter, Celsus main- 
tained his loyalty, but found himself 
again on the losing side. Gladly wel- 
comed by the nobility, and freely com- 
mended by the common people, the 
safety of Celsus was not disliked even by 
the soldiers, who admired the very vir- 
tues which provoked their animosity. 

In this passage, the words, ‘Ne 
hostis metum reconciliationis adhi- 
beret,’ which appear in most of the 
editions, have caused no little per- 
plexity to the critics. Ritter pro- 
poses to read, ‘ Ne hostis metum 
reconciliationi adhiberet,’ referring 
hostis, as the genitive of the object, 
to Otho, and considering adhiberet as 
synonymous with adjungeret ; so that 
his rendering is: ‘ Lest he (Otho) 
should add fear on account of an 
enemy (himself) to the reconcilia- 
tion.” As some of the MSS. read 
hostes ; as the last syllables of recon- 
ciliationis and adhiberet vary in the 
copies; and as hustis could not be 
applied to either Otho or Celsus, 
though hostes would aptly describe 
the Vitellian party, who were in 
arms ; we propose to read: Ne hostes 
metum reconciliationt adhiberent, and 
then the phrase adhibere metum alicui 
will have its proper foree. Compare 
Plautus, Menechm. v. 6,18: metum 
ut mi adhibeam, culpam abstineam, 
‘to impose a restraint upon myself, 
and to abstain from faults.’ Quint. 
Inst. Or. i. 3, § 15: * Quid juvent fa- 
cias, cui nec adhiberi potest hic metus 
et mujora discenda sunt 2?’ * What 
will you do to a young man, to whom 
you cannot hold out this fear (é. e. 
that of corporal punishment), and 
who has more to learn ?” 


I1V.— The combat by moonlight near 
Cremona (Hist. iii. 22-25). 

Throughout the night the battle was 
doubtful, stubborn, and fierce; causing’ 
severe loss first to one party, then to the 
other. Forethought and strength were 
of no avail. Even the eyes could not 
perform their accustomed office. Both 
armies were alike in weapons and general 
equipment. The watchwords were so 
often asked and given, that they became 
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known on both sides. Even the stand- 
ards got intermixed as different compa- 
nies carried to and fro the ensigns which 
they had taken from the enemy. The 
seventh legion, recently raised by Galba, 
was the most severely pressed. Six of 
the leading centurions were slain; and 
some of the standards which they guarded 
were taken. The eagle of the legion was 
saved by the chief centurion, Atilius 
Verus, who slew many of the enemy, 
and at last fell himself in defence of his 
charge. Antonius brought up the Pre- 
torians, and reinforced the line when it 
began to shake. These in their first onset 
drove back the enemy, but were repulsed 
in their turn. For the Vitellians had 
concentrated the'r artillery on the em- 
bankment of the high road, in order that 
the missiles, which had been scattered in 
the first instance, and discharged without 
hurt tothe enemy against the bushes, might 
have a free and uninterrupted course. A 
balista of extraordinary size, attached to 
the fifteenth legion, made great havoc in 
the ranks of the Flavians, by the huge 
stones which it discharged ; and it would 
have done extensive damage had it not 
been for the noble daring of two soldiers, 
who, disguising themselves by means of 
shields taken from the dead, got near 
the engine, and cut its ropes and tackle. 
They were slain on the spot, and so their 
names have been lost: but the fact is 
certain. Fortune had not turned the 
balance in favour of either party, when, 
at an advanced period of the night, the 
moon arose, and both discovered and 
disguised the armies. But she was more 
favourable to the Flavians by being at 
their backs. Hence the shadows of men 
and horses were extended towards the 
enemy, and the missiles being directed 
by a false aim at these instead of the 
bodies behind them, fell short of the 
mark ; and the Vitellians, from the light 
shining full upon them, were exposed, 
without the power of protecting them- 
selves, to the shot of a concealed enemy. 
Accordingly, Autonius, as soon as he 
could see his men and be recognized by 
them, began to address himself to the 
different divisions of his army, inflaming 
some with reproaches and rebukes ; 
many with praise and encouragement ; 
all with expectations and promises. He 
asked the Pannonian legions, ‘ Why 
they had again taken up arms? that 
was the field on which they might wipe 
out the blot of their former disgrace, and 
recover their lost renown.’ Then turning 
to the Meesian soldiers, he called them 
the leaders and beginners of the war; 
* and what was the use of provoking the 
Vitellians with threatening words if they 
could not abide their hands and their 
looks ?’ In this manner he spoke to all 
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‘he met. He addressed the third legion 
‘at greater length, reminding them both 
‘of their ancient, and of their more re- 


cent exploits ; how, under the command 
of M. Antonius, they had conquered the 
Parthians, under Corbulo the Armenians, 
and quite lately the Sarmatians. Then 
harshly accosting the Pretorians,—‘ As 
for you,’ he said, ‘mere peasants! 
what other general, what other camp, can 
you expect ? There lie your banners and 
your arms—there is death for you if 
vanquished, for you have already ex- 
hausted your shame.’ On all sides loud 
shouts arose; and the soldiers of the 
third legion, according to the Syrian 
custom, saluted the rising sun. This 
set about a general rumour, either acci- 
dental or circulated by the general, that 
Mucianus had arrived, and that the two 
armies had exchanged greetings. Upon 
this, as if reinforced, they made a fresh 
onset; and the Vitellian line was by 
this time somewhat thinned, for having no 
leader they formed up, or broke the 
ranks, as each was induced by his own 
courage or timidity. As soon as Anto- 
nius perceived that they were beginning to 
yield, he charged home in a close column. 
The array being already less compact, 
gave way before this attack; and they 
were prevented from rallying by the bag- 
gage waggons and artillery which stood 
in the way. In the heat of the pursuit 
the victors spread themselves over the 
open country. The slaughter was the 
more remarkable, because a son slew his 
father. I will narrate the circumstance 
and the names, on the authority of Vip- 
stanus Messala. Julius Mansuetus of 
Spain, on joining the legion Rapax, had 
left at home a son not yet grown up, 
who having arrived at man’s estate, was 
enlisted in the seventh legion by Galba. 
Having accidentally encountered his fa- 
ther in the battle, he felled him to the 
ground with a mortal wound, and rifling 
him as he lay dying, recognized his pa- 
rent, and was recognized in turn. Then 
embracing the lifeless corpse, with la- 
mentable cries he besought his father’s 
spirit to be reconciled to him, and not to 
abhor him as a parricide: he exclaimed 
that the crime was due to the people at 
large : and thata single solaier was but an 
insignificant element in a civil war. Then 
he raised the body, dug up the ground, and 
performed the last offices to his father. 
Those nearest noticed the circumstance, 
then a greater number, till the whole 
army was full of surprise, regret, and 
detestation of so inhuman a war. And 
yet they went on spoiling their mur- 
dered relatives, connexions, and bro- 
thers. They owned that a crime had 
been committed, and in the meantime 
committed it themselves. 
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These specimens, which in the 
original may be taken as fair sam- 
ples both of the beauties and of the 
difficulties of Tacitus, and in which 
we have occasionally availed our- 
selves of the old translations by 
Greenwey and Savile, will suffice to 
shew that it is possible to transfer to 
our language the whole meaning, at 
least, of this terse and pregnant his- 
tory. In recommending the good 
work of making a new version of 
Tacitus to those who feel a vocation 
for such a task, we feel that we are 
expressing the wishes of many in 
this country. From some late pub- 
lications we are glad to observe that 
the business of translation from the 
classical authors is getting into com- 
petent hands; and we think it ex- 
ceedingly desirable that, what ought 
to be the exclusive privilege, as it is 
the most difficult task of the really 
accomplished scholar, should not be 
transferred, by a mistaken love for 
cheap goods, to those labourers who 
work by the piece, and who are na- 
turally more anxious to finish a job 
than to satisfy the rigorous exactions 
of a susceptible conscience. 

With regard to Tacitus in par- 
ticular, the success of the translator 
has not until lately been secured 
beforehand by the labours of the 
commentator. And this brings us 
back to the subject with which we 
started—the last critical edition of 
the great Roman historian. The late 
Professor Orelli of Ziirich, shortly 
before his death, completed an edition 
of Tacitus, the first volume of 
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which appeared in 1846. Like most 
of the works of that veteran editor, 
this edition of Tacitus was rather a 
trade speculation than the result of 
a long devotion to the study of a 
particular author; and though the 
notes are characterized by his usual 
acuteness and good sense, it is easy 
to see that the interests of the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Orelli, Fuesslin, and 
Co. demanded a rather hasty revi- 
sion of the press. At least, there are 
some errors which indicate unusual 
negligence on the part of the cor- 
rector. For example, a brief re- 
mark on the construction of pectori 
usque accreverat in Annal, i. c. 19, is 
placed in the middle of a note on 
sibi jum miscent at the end ofc. 21. 
No editor who had read his proofs 
with ordinary attention could have 
failed to see this. Dr. Ritter, on 
the other hand, has devoted a great 
deal of his time exclusively to ‘Taci- 
tus. He published a smaller edition 
of this author in 1834-6; and in his 
present work we see the earnestness 
of a man who is engaged in an em- 
ployment of his own choice. We do 
not always agree with him in his 
criticisms and interpretations; and 
we fancy that younger students will 
occasionally wish that he had in- 
dulged in a greater copiousness of 
explanatory annotations. But the 
book is decidedly the best and most 
original edition of Tacitus at present 
before the public, and we have no 
hesitation in recommending it to the 
favourable notice of the friends of 
Latin literature. 


‘ES WAR EIN KONIG IN THULE.’ 
GOTHE. 


HERE lived a king ina far countrie, 
A true man to the grave; 

Him, ere she died, his fair ladye 
A golden goblet gave. 

He drained the dear cup, this lover, 
At every drinking bout ; 

His aged eyes ran over, 
Whene’er he drank thereout. 

At the last he came to die, 
Counted his cities up; 

Left his heir all without a sigh, 
But not the golden cup. 


Round him his warriors all, 
At the kingly board sat he, 
Within his high ancestral hall, 
In the castle by the sea. 
Up stood the gay old soul, 
Drank deep of life’s last glow, 
Then flung away the sacred bowl 
Into the flood below. 
He watched it fall, the salt wave drink, 
And settle in the sea; 
And then the old man’s eyes did sink, 
Ne’er another drop drank me . 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON.* 


HOSE who can think and feel, as 
well as read and criticise, will at- 
tach to the publication of this unpre- 
tending little volume of lectures, and 
the yet more modest, but very in- 
teresting, pamphlet which we have 
placed side by side with it, a degree 
of importance which no merely lite- 
rary claims could command. The 
Lectures, sixteen in number, are of 
unequal merit ; a few among them,— 
as emanating from minds which are 
among the highest among us, in- 
fluencing in many ways the intel- 
lectual progress of the age, — invite 
our reverent attention ; but others, it 
must be confessed, are common-place 
and confused. Some take too low, 
others too high an estimate of the 
powers and acquirements of the 
minds they address; but considered 
altogether, merely as a series of essays, 
they are most interesting. They 
embrace, in a small compass, a wide 
range of thought on a variety of 
subjects. They comprise general 
views of the elementary principles, 
the scope, the history, the utility and 
derivation of the various branches of 
knowledge proposed to be taught in 
the Harley Street College; and, 
whether wholly understood or not, 
they must have prepared the pupils 
to try to understand ; to listen with 
interest and with reverence to the 
unfolding of that which, as a whole, 
they at first only dimly conceived as 
of something great and good, placed 
within their reach, not yet attained. 

English Composition ; English Liter- 
ature. Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

The Origin of the Modern Languages, 
French, German, and [talian. M. Bras- 
seur, Dr. Bernays, Dr. Beolchi. 

The Derivation and Uses of the Latin 
Language and Grammar. Rev. 8. Clark. 

History and Geography. Rev. C. G. 
Nicolay. 

English Grammar. 
tell. 

Natural Philosophy. Rev. M.O’ Brien. 

Theology. Rev. ¥. D. Maurice. 

The Principles and Methods of Teach- 
ing. Rev. T. Jackson. 

Vocal Music. Mr. Hullah. 


Rev. A. B. Stret- 
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Harmony. Mr. Sterndale Bennett. 
The Fine Arts. Mr. Henry Warren. 
Mathematics. Rev. T. G. Hall. 
Here is a range wide enough to 
dismay those who yet cling to the 
old prejudices concerning the limits 
within which a woman's education 
and knowledge should be confined. 
When we meet with these subjects 
thus collected in a small compass, we 
are struck by the harmonious relation 
in which they stand to each other as 
parts of a whole; but still more in- 
teresting is the harmony which ap- 
pears to have existed in the minds of 
all these various professors, who, with- 
out any previous mutual understand- 
ing, and treating of such a variety of 
matters, yet inspired by one aim, and 
that a noble and a generous aim, seem 
to have agreed spontaneously as to the 
aspect under which they ought to re- 
gard their respective pursuits, and 
are at unity in the sentiment which 
pervades the whole of these lectures, 
despite the difference in subject and 
style. Each separate branch of know- 
ledge is here viewed by the professor 
and placed before the student as con- 
ducive to one great end,—the im- 
provement and elevation of the cha- 
racter through the enlargement and 
cultivation of the faculties. 

But apart from all consideration 
of their intrinsic merit, without re- 
ference to their value as productions 
of mind addressed to mind, there is, 
we conceive, a deeper interest, nay, a 
solemn importance, attached to the 
publication of this volume of Lectures, 
when we look upon it as a sign— 
a very significant sign of the times 
in which we are placed ; as ushering 
in one of the moral ‘ sanitary reforms’ 
most needed; as announcing the 
means by which a sounder, and more 
efiicient, and more complete education, 
is henceforth to be made accessible to 
young women of all classes. 

We were among those who, at the 
outset of the undertaking, were led 
into a mistake as to the intention of 
the founders of Queen’s College. 
We believed that it was destined to 
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be a college for the education of fe- 
male teachers and governesses as a 
separate class and profession ; and to 
such an institution, from well-con- 
sidered reasons, we were, on principle 
and in feeling, openly and decidedly 
—. 

rue it is and undeniable, that 
better and cheaper means of education 
are required for this particular class of 
women than for others ; most true, that 
we are inundated with ill-educated, 
under-bred, weak-minded, inefficient 
teachers, who take up the profession 
of instruction merely because they 
can turn to nothing else for a liveli- 
hood ; ‘ Who have been brought up 
with the notion that the task of 
training an immortal spirit may be 
just as lawfully undertaken in an 
emergency as that of selling ribands,’ 
and prefer it as ‘more genteel.’ 
Hapless creatures! who merit com- 
passion rather than reproach ; but who, 
as a class, had better be swept off the 
face of the earth than multiplied by 
artificial means, and turned out of a 
manufactory like goods fabricated to 
a certain order and pattern. 

It appears from Mr. Maurice's in- 
troductory lecture that such was in 
fact the object first contemplated in 
founding the Queen’s College, and 
hence it came to be originally placed 
in connexion with ‘ The Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution.’ Because 
training institutions for the mistresses 
of schools for the poor were found 
so necessary, and, where established, 
of such incalculable benefit, it was 
naturally supposed that similar means 
for training the teachers of the rich 
would be equally advantageous ; but 
we hold that the cases are not 
parallel, inasmuch as the trained 
schoolmistress of the humbler classes 
receives an education of the same kind 
as that given to her scholars, only 
better, with this addition to it, that 
the method of teaching is, perhaps, 
included, whereas the plan for go- 
vernesses contemplated an education 
different from that of ladies in 
general, therefore rendering them 
a class apart. We conceive that 
in the education of the woman, 
as in that of the man, no matter 
what the sphere of life or the 
future worldly prospects, the aim 
is twofold and the right is twofold. 
The common notion that the ul- 
terior purpose of the education of the 
VOL. XL. NO. CCXXXY. 
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poor is ‘to fit them for that condition 
of life in which they are likely to be 
placed,’ we have formerly combated 
as equally cruel, false, and irreligious, 
and we repeat the protest here in 
behalf of all women. In our Christ- 
jan community the object aimed at 
in all education is immeasurably 
higher. It is the unfolding of that 
seed of immortality already sown 
within us; the culture and develope- 
ment to the fullest extent of all the 
faculties with which God has endowed 
us : first, for the honour of God and 
the love ofall excellence which brings 
us nearer to Him; and only, secondly, 
with reference to the good of the 
community, and our social position 
init. This is the twofold aim in the 
education of the woman as in that of 
the man; and in like manner the 
right is twofold and equal in the two 
sexes, the right to the power and the 
right to the means. We are not 
speaking here of any equality in the 
primary faculties of the two sexes, 
nor determining whether such pri- 
mary faculties be capable of expansion 
in the same degree; this is another 
question altogether. We only assume 
that there exists on the part of the 
woman an equal claim with the 
men to have all the powers which 
God gave her religiously improved 
and clevated as far as instruction 
grafted on nature can do it. 

Now, to educate a separate class of 
women as teachers of other women 
is a mistake, and could not succeed; 
if it could, and ifthe purpose were at- 
tainable, it would still be a mistake, for 
it is unjust and cruel. Mr. Maurice 
points out the reasons which induced 
the founders of Queen’s College to 
depart from their original plan, and 
to take up the cause of female edu- 
cation in a far larger and more 
generous spirit :— 

We were asked how we dared to deny 
that every lady is and must be a teacher 
of some person or other,—of children, 
sisters, the poor. Again it was urged, 
that though the mere art of teaching is no 
doubt worthy of diligent study, and should 
form a part in all sound education, still 
the main qualification of a governess is 
not an acquaintance with this method or 
that, but a real grounded knowledge of 
that which is to be taught, and a sym- 
pathy with those who are to learn from 
her. Shall we not, it was said, be likely 
to make this knowledge less sound and 
real, this sympathy less living, if we leave 
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the impression upon our teacher’s mind 
that we are chiefly concerned to put her 
in possession of a craft which she is to 
cultivate as if she were the member of 
a certain guild, and not as if she had 
interests in common with the rest of her 
sex? To these arguments I confess that 
I cannot myself see any satisfactory an- 
swer.—P. 5. 


Neither can we. They are not to 
be answered. Such reflections sug- 
gested the necessity of making the 
college one of general female educa- 
tion, and the necessity has since been 
admitted by all concerned in it. 

Before entering on some details 
respecting the working and progress 
of Queen’s College, and the occasion 
on which these lectures were delivered, 
we are inclined to look back for a mo- 
ment to the means which, up to this 
time, have met the demand for the 
better education of women of all 
classes. We no longer hear that 
demand responded to by vulgar sneers 
about ‘making pies and puddings, 
and wifely cares and nursery duties ; 
as if there were not thousands and 
thousands of women in the world 
who, alas for them, have no pies 
and puddings to make or to eat, no 
husbands to obey or to love, no 
children to nurse! As if it had not 
become most necessary to educate 
a woman so that she may be strength- 
ened not only to exercise these bless- 
ed duties, but, what is far more 
difficult to the womanly nature, to 
exist without them! 

Deeply has this been felt by wo- 
men; by those who could, and not 
less by those who could not, com- 
prehend the nature and analyze the 
causes of their own sufferings: but it 
is only lately that men have begun 
to acknowledge the existence of an 
evil which they, most especially, are 
called upon to lighten, if they cannot 
remove ; and for this reason we object 
to the continual iteration through- 
out these lectures and other works 

addressed to women, that the object 
of all instruction given to them is to 
make them ‘ worthy wives’ and ‘ 
mothers :’ the instructors of the other 
sex a take other and higher 
und. 

Still there are objectors and ob- 
jections to the idea of female colleges ; 
objections no longer, perhaps, takin 
the form of grave treatises or cru 


sneers, but of elegant poetical satire 





and complimen allusion to 
the ae of distinguished, highly- 
endowed women, who now adorn 
society. ‘Educate the women!’ ex- 
claimed an accomplished and excellent 
man in our hearing, and, with marked 
surprise ;—‘ Where is the necessity ? 
A college for ladies! nonsense! wo- 
men are admirably educated. I see 
none but well-educated women around 
me!’ in the tone of a man who, when 
told of those who hunger for bread, 
should reply, ‘Want bread! non- 
sense! Hunger! there is no such 
thing! I see a good dinner before 
me every day !’ 

The gentleman who thus spoke is 
one among the thinkers of the age,— 
one to whom many look with re- 
verence as an intellectual and spiritual 

uide. He has not, apparently, a 
arge acquaintance with female so- 
ciety in the different grades of the 
community; the domestic circle in 
which he has passed a life of elegant 
literary lcisure consists, probably, of 
women eminent for intellectual and 
graceful cultivation. What right has 
he to speak? Happy man! repre- 
senting a large and influential class, 
whose notions so formed are in- 
telligible, and whose prejudices so 
accounted for are pardonable ; who 
know not that, beyond the refined 
and cultivated circle with which they 
are conversant, are found, not only 
the women who toil in fields, and 
the women who labour at the wash- 
tub, and the women whose very ex- 
istence it is a part of the law of ele- 
gant social life to ignore altogether ; 
but also, through all the manifold 
intermediate grades and forms of so- 
ciety, thousands of thinking, feeling, 
responsible human beings, who, cast 
forth from the ark of domestic life, 
flutter hither and thither, lost amid 
the storm and conflict of the world, 
and find no resting-place :—creatures 
loftily endued, who crave light in 
their darkness and comfort in their 
misery,—who are seeking in vain for 
the means of feeding the soul, hun 
and thirsty after intellectual f 
—whose worst want is not the want 
of bread, but of a sphere of usefulness 
proportioned to their energy of spirit 
and their warm and ready sympa- 
thies,— asking where they may learn, 
not only the best means of teaching 
and controlling others, but the best 
means of informing and occupying, 
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controlling and managing, their own 
active minds and wandering affec- 
tions. The religious aid, if appealed 
to, will send them to human means; 
God helps those who help others and 
help themselves. 

When men refer, some with pride 
and some with wonder, to the great 
number of women now distinguished 
for their attainments, they forget 
that such women either belong to 
the highest classes, or are the self- 
educated women of the classes im- 
mediately below them. In these days, 
when the principles of a sound physi- 
cal and mental education are begin- 
ning to be understood, though they 
are far from being generally diffused 
and acted on, the young women of our 
aristocracy reap many of the benefits 
of such better knowledge. In no 
instance are the advantages of wealth 
and position so apparent, so enviable, 
as in these more enlightened ideas 
with regard to the best means and 
highest objects of instruction, com- 
bined with the power of carrying 
them out, and the command of the 
most efficient aids that money and 
influence can procure. If a girl of 
this class possess any particular ta- 
lent, it is sedulously cultivated,—not, 
as was once the case, merely as an 
accomplishment, or for purposes of 
display. Absolute excellence in some 
departments of art and science we 
know to have been attained by young 
women of rank, and exercised, not 
from vanity, but as a source of 
genuine delight. Among the most 
accomplished artists we know, one is 
a duchess and one a marchioness: a 
countess is a profound mathematician. 
Further, the laws of health and the 
proper developement of the frame 
are far more attended to than here- 
tofore; and it is in these superior 
classes, ‘ far, far removed from want, 
from grief, from fear,’ where the most 
simple habits are combined with the 
most refined and luxurious appliances 
of life, that we find in the young 

irls the exquisite combination of 

elicate grace with active and healthy 
developement of the bodily faculties. 
The religious feelings are anxiously 
cultivated ; the mind, where there is 
mind, is elevated by elegant pursuits, 
and the perceptions quickened by 
leisure for observation and thought ; 
while the circumstances of our social 
and political state render the women 
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habitually conversant with the large 
interests which occupy their relatives 
of the other sex, whether that in- 
terest be the interest of patriotism or 
partizanship. All these things to- 
gether tend to give so high and so 
efficient a tone to the mind, that if a 
revolution were to happen I believe 
the girls of our aristocratic classes 
would be found among the least 
helpless in common things,—the most 
in possession of ready and cultivated 
powers ofall sorts,—the most capable 
of meeting and enduring adversity 
with dignity and courage. 

And yet, with all these advan- 
tages, there are certain grave disad- 
vantages to be taken into account. 
We should say, that in the young 
women of this class education is too 
exclusive, too anxiously overdone. 
Surrounded with all that can mi- 
nister to the culture of the intellect, 
the fancy, the feelings; the man- 
ner refined and softened, till all 
characteristic, genuine demonstration, 
is toned down almost to inanity ; the 
temper and sensibilities repressed 
without being controlled, we pamper 
such girls like hot-house flowers. 
We create an artificial atmosphere 
round them: they are treated as if 
the common knowledge and expe- 
rience of our humanity were too 
coarse for them, as if they were ‘ too 
bright and good for human nature’s 
daily food.” A young girl of high 
rank is acquainted with but two 
orders of society,—her own, and the 
poorest, lowest of all, on whom she 
is taught to expend her charity and 
to employ her beneficence; for are 
not all well-bred young ladies kind 
and courteous to their inferiors, and 
benevolent to the poor? The mi- 
series with which these are brought 
in contact are such as they can re- 
lieve, but have never felt, and are 
never likely to feel. The wants they 
can pity, rather than sympathize 
with, are the vulgar wants which 
vulgar gold can reach ; and the ob- 
vious inferiority is so great, the dif- 
ference so immeasurable, which se- 
parates these tender, refined, elegant 
beings from the dull, loutish, on 
servile, hard-working, and hard- 
handed race they minister to, that if 
they acknowledge once a-week in 
church their equality with such in 
the sight of God, it is all that ean be 
reasonably expected. Their religious 
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training has not filled up the gulf of 
social and conventional inequality ; 
with the classes immediately below 
them in rank, and on a par with them 
in mental cultivation and refinement, 
they have only a restrained and occa- 
sional intercourse. Excluded from a 
wide circle of sympathies, truth on a 
large scale cannot easily reach them. 
And if the knowledge of some of the 
deeper realities of life come upon 
them, it is often in some most painful 
and unhealthy form, and they wake 
up as from adream. We do not see 
how these evils can be amended in 
this exclusive, soignée education of 
caste. Where there is a large family 
the evil may be lessened. Where 
there is an only daughter, or daugh- 
ters of unequal ages, where the edu- 
cation is solitary, or carried on in an 
almost constant ¢éte-d-téte with a go- 
verness, we confess we see much pos- 
sible and probable mischief. If we 
were a duchess—-the reader must 
pardon the solecism— we should 
gladly seize the opportunity of send- 
ing a daughter for a few hours once 
or twice a- week to such an institution 
as Queen's College. But for certain 
prejudices, and scruples, and fears,— 
the greatest fear being the fear of 
ridicule, — we believe many mothers 
of high rank would gladly do so, 
taking the inconvénances which might 
possibly follow not only as the lesser 
mischief, but even as productive of 
positive good, in cases where sending 
a daughter from the parental roof 
to a school could not be thought of 
for a moment. 

These remarks apply also to the 
class in which great wealth, and the 
pretensions it brings with it, produce 
the same evils in a greater, and often 
in a worse degree. ‘The fate of some 
girls of high rank, educated with 
most anxious care and at a great ex- 
pense, yet shut up within a confined 
range of sympathies, and the victims 
often of conventional marriages, or of 
a life of celibacy ending in deranged 
health, has struck us sometimes as 
penteey sad and pitiful. It is like 
that of the daughters of King Pan- 
darus, who after being nurtured by 
the goddesses, and fed on honey and 
incense by the Graces, are snatched 
away by the Harpies, 

And doomed, for all their loving eyes, 
To serve the Furies, who hate constantly ! 


Having seen what a careful and 
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expensive education can do for wo- 
men, let us see the next best thing,— 
what they can do for themselves. 
The self-educated women,—those who 
by superiority of natural intellect 
and strenuous industry have pursved 
and acquired knowledge in despite of 
difficulties and imperfect means, are 
few in number. In general, we have 
found such women remarkable for 
character, in the French sense of the 
word, and for the agreeable and har- 
monious tone of the mind, because 
here the mind has assimilated to 
itself the knowledge most in accord- 
ance with its own nature, and the 
gracefulness of voluntary effort is 
diffused over all. But there is this 
difference between the self-education 
of the man and the self-education of 
the woman,—that in the first instance 
the education is formed or assisted 
by external circumstances, and is 
usually of a practical kind, whereas 
in the case of the woman such eda- 
cation is usually theoretical, poetical, 
artistic, formed from books and de- 
sultory reading,—very seldom accu- 
rate or available for the purposes of 
real life. We know instances of 
self-educated women who are ad- 
mirable, charming ; who are distin- 
guished for the extent of their read- 
ing and their acquirements of all 
kinds, but who cannot apply their 
powers and accomplishments to any 
specific objects in actual life: for in- 
stance, they make very inefficient 
teachers, whether as mothers or 
governesses. For such women the 
attendance on the classes at Queen’s 
College,—taught by eminent men 
whose minds have gone through a 
course of training obliging them to 
reconsider and rearrange the know- 
ledge they have acquired in a desul- 
tory and disjointed manner,—is espe- 
cially useful. 

From the women who by their 
position can command every means 
of improvement, and those who, 
through original power and resolate 
will, surmount the narrow limits of 
circumstance, turn we to the daugh- 
ters of merchants, manufacturers, and 
professional men, those who form 
the upper and lower middle classes,— 
in this country how large and how 
important a part of our community £ 
In these classes parents who cam 
afford it have governesses, resident 
or daily teachers; where the family 
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is large this is considered the cheap- 
est and best expedient. Where the 
at live in towns, or where from 

mestic circumstances a governess 
cannot be employed, the next expe- 
dient is a boarding school,—‘a se- 
mimary for young ladies.’ We do 
mot mean to deny that some of these 
establishments are admirably ma- 
maged, but we do say that in these 
private institutions, considering the 
elass for which they are intended, 
the terms are exorbitant for the ad- 
vantages offered,—seventy, eighty, a 
hundred, two hundred a-year for 
each pupil. How few gentlemen of 
the middle classes, whose daughters 
have every right to the education of 
gentlewomen, can afford the least of 
these sums for each of three or four 
daughters! We do not well under- 
stand how it is that in all the condi- 
tions of life the maintenance ofa girl 
should be rated as cheaper than that 
of a boy, and the education of a girl 
prove so much more expensive; but 
$0 it is in any really goodschool. As 
to the inferior boarding-schools for 
girls, both in the moral management 
and the quality of the instruction 
afforded, we can conceive nothing 
worse, or more vitally dangerous and 
corrupting. Yet to these a parent, 
anxious to give his child some kind 
of instruction, has been driven 
through hard necessity, and lived to 
lament over that necessity with 
weeping and gnashing of teeth, with 
shame and despair. 

It was to meet the wants of this 
large class that the plan of the college 
in Harley Street was altered and en- 
larged. We believe that the first defi- 
nite plan for a female college was 
formed by the Honourable Miss Mur- 
ray, one of her Majesty's maids of 
honour. Either because too exclusive 
in its objects, or too magnificent, or 
because ‘the time was not ripe,’ it 
failed. But Providence has so or- 
dered the course of human events, 
that no good or generous thought 
ever springs in the human breast to 
die without fruit: Miss Murray's 
plan failed, but the interest had been 
excited ; ‘the impulse had been given. 
When the college in Harley Street 
was first planned, the advantages 
were to be confined to gover- 
meses. The idea of a more ex- 
tended scheme arose, as we have 
been informed, in the circle of a 
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large and happy family, consisting 
chiefly of girls; and this was as it 
should be. ‘Several professors of 
King’s College, at the head of whom 
were the Rev. Mr. Maurice and the 
Rev. Mr. Nicolay, lent their aid. 
If anything could render the Queen’s 
College especially valuable as a pre- 
cedent, it would be the fact, that it 
has been founded by men—distin- 
guished and generous men : this also 
is as it should be. The terms of 
admission were from the first as libe- 
ral as possible; and nothing could 
more strongly: prove the reality and 
magnitude of the want, than the man- 
ner in which it has been met. The 
classes opened in May 1848—little 
more than a year ago—with a few 
pupils. They increased to 84 during 
the first term; the second term 
opened with 151; the third with 
236; and the number is now 252. 
The general constitution and scheme 
of instruction embraced by the classes 
is set forth by Mr. Maurice, in his 
opening lecture, ‘On the objects to 
be kept in view, and the methods to 
be pursued, in Queen’s College. It 
is such a masterly and clear exposition 
of a complex arrangement, so elo- 
quent in style, and so kindly in feel- 
ing, that we wish much that our 
limits would allow of our giving it 
entire: but this is impossible. Mr. 
Maurice, after touching on the first 
intention of the founders of the In- 
stitution, and stating why it was 
abandoned for a more general scheme, 
enters on an enumeration of the 
branches of study, and the aims and 
objects of the professors. Speaking of 
the necessity of leading the pupils to 
the ‘study of principles’ in every 
department, he observes :— 


By a little knowledge, Pope assuredly 
meant insincere knowledge, what I have 
called knowledge about things as distin- 
guished from knowledge of them. This 
he had a right to condemn; it is most 
dangerous to have loose fragments of in- 
formation clinging to our memories and 
understandings, a set of phrases untrans- 
lated, a nomenclature without any real 
equivalents, This learning checks the free 
play of the spirit; it imparts a sense of 
discontent, dreariness, self-conceit, un- 
reality, to all that we think ordo. But 
the least bit of knowledge that is know- 
ledge, must be good ; and J cannot con- 
ceive that a young lady can feel her mind 
in amore dangerous state than it was, 
because she has gained one truer glimpse 
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into the conditions under which the 
world in which it has pleased God to 
place her actually exists. 


He then passes in review those 
studies usually styled accomplish- 
ments, or considered as merely orna- 
mental; and what he says of drawing 
and music appears to us particularly 
true and beautiful :— 


I cannot speak for my colleagues, but 
I own for myself, that if we had been 
put to the hard necessity of rejecting all 
that is usually comprehended under the 
name of useful studies, and of teaching 
drawing and music efficiently, or of omit- 
ting these, and teaching the others ever 
so well, I should, not without hesitation 
and deliberation, but at last, I think, 
very decidedly, have voted for embracing 
the first alternative. I say this, because 
these studies seem to me so pre-emi- 
nently useful; because I perceive a use 
in each of them, which I hardly think 
can be adequately supplied by the best 
culture of another kind. A habit of ob- 
servation ; a clear living apprehension of 
form; a faculty of distinction; a real 
interest in nature and in the human 
countenance; a power of looking below 
the surface of things for the meaning 
which they express—all these gifts, be- 
stowed by God, but latent and crushed 
in most, gifts which are intended for both 
sexes, but are oftener exhibited by wo- 
men than by men, may, I believe, be 
more successfully cultivated by the study 
of drawing, if it is honestly and faith- 
fully pursued, than by any book instruc- 
tion whatever. I am only repeating the 
language of the best and wisest teachers 
of mankind, when I speak of music as 
able to call forth even deeper perceptions 
than these ; to be the instrument of more 
wonderful blessings. In how many has 
it awakened the sense of an order and 
harmony in-the heart of things which, 
outwardly, were most turbulent and con- 
fused ; of a spirit in themselves capable 
of communicating with other spirits; of 
a union intended for us upon some other 
ground than that mere formal and visible 
association, yet justifying, explaining, 
sustaining that! For these reasons, and 
others, which I am iil able to understand, 
but which I do not the less think to be 
solid, sages have spoken of music as the 
most important instrument in forming 
men, and in building up societies. 
Which purpose it surely cannot fulfil if 
it ceases to be the study and the delight 
of women; scarcely, I think, if they are 
taught to regard it chiefly as an accom- 
plishment ; if they connect it chiefly with 
the acquisition or exercise of mechanical 
dexterity ; if they are not led to view it 
more simply, and therefore more pro- 


foundly ; to care less for its displays and 
results, and therefore to have their hearts 
and understandings opened to the recep- 
tion of its power and its principles.— 
Introductory Lecture, p. 11. 

This passage is an illustration of 
what we meant when speaking of 
the high ground taken by the pro- 
fessors in considering each branch of 
study with reference to its ulterior 
aim, that of assisting the discipline of 
the mind and character. In the same 
spirit Mr. Hullah, in his admirable 
lecture on Vocal Music, introduces 
this observation :— 

I am inclined to think, that among 
studies, valuable for process rather than 
result, music has a right to a very high 
place. It is a language—a living lan- 
guage—a language which, written, is in- 
telligible to students of all nations, which, 
spoken, has a meaning for all mankind. 
It has its history ; it has its grammar ; 
it abounds in those delicate distinctions, 
it necessitates those reasoning processes, 
which characterize philology and mathe- 
matics.—P. 272. 

He adds, with reference to the 
course of teaching he intended to 
pursue :— 

Amused you will not be; for amuse- 
ment is not the business of an honest 
teacher—I might add, of an honest pu- 
pil—but there must needs be some grave 
deficiency in the method, or the manner, 
of one who does not make his lessons 
interesting. That they may be equally 
profitable, depends as much on his pupils 
as on him.—P. 282. 

Mr. Hullah’s lecture is, on the 
whole, one of the very best in the 
collection; but we must return to 
Mr. Maurice’s opening address. He 
speaks (p. 18) of the manner of stu- 
dying our native language, and the 
knowledge of words, not as mere 
sounds, but with reference to their 
derivation and original meaning. 
This part of the training of the fe- 
male mind has never yet been suffi- 
ciently attended to. While a chief 
grace in women has ever been the 
elegance and fluency of their lan- 
guage in writing and in speaking, 
a prevailing and most perilous fault 
has been the want of accuracy of 
language—an abuse worse than Mrs. 
Malaprop’s of ‘the parts of speech ; 
as if words were not sacred things! 
as if the gift of intercourse by lan- 

were not among the most 
awful of our human endowments, to 
be used reverently and conscien- 
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tiously! If women could be led to 
the study of their own language with 
a view to the real significance of the 
words they speak, and if our daugh- 
ters were early trained to the accu- 
rate use of language, or rather to the 
use of accurate language, we believe 
that such verbal accuracy would act 
as an outward shield of the inward 
truth; they would neither uncon- 
sciously and volubly deceive with 
light, unconsidered speech, nor be 
deceived by it. Mr. Strettell, in his 
lecture on the English Language 
(also one of the best in the collec- 
tion), has some most sensible observ- 
ations on this point :— 

To think over the real meaning of our 
words, will encourage in us habits of 
sincerity and of watchfulness over the tone 
of our minds; it will help to deliver us 
from those hollow conventionalities of 
expression which we so often meet with 
in daily life, and which so often disguise 
what is false in reasoning, heartless in 
feeling, and loose in morality.—P. 177. 


This is well said; and we will 
venture to add, that it does not help 
the cause of truth to despise words— 
to talk of ‘mere words’ as if they 
were simply sounds, and as if we 
were absolved by any usages of so- 
ciety from the exact and conscien- 
tious application of them. Mere 
words should be érue words. If we 
insisted on taking words in the sense 
they are by derivation and real sig- 
nificance intended to express, we 
should do something to save our- 
selves and others from the idle and 
vapid misuse of those articulate 
sounds which have been consecrated 
as the medium of divinest truths. 
We wish this were more considered by 
women. One step towards it is a 
reverent and patient study of theirown 
language. Mr. Kingsley, whose lec- 
ture on English Composition is full 
of beautiful thought—deprecates the 
idea of teaching girls to write an 
artificial style. A style, imitated from 
the manner of this or that famous 
writer, is just one means, and a 
very common one, by which we cul- 
tivate and encourage that verbal 
falsehood, that disregard of words as 
the honest accurate expression of 
thought, which is the besetting sin of 
women. ‘The natural style of a well- 
educated girl, who has been well 
grounded in the principles of our 
language, will always have the best 
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of graces—it will be characteristic, 
and it will be clear. 

Mr. Kingsley, in his wise and elo- 
quent lecture on the choice of au- 
thors to be placed in the hands of 
women—after speaking of the value 
of our classical English literature, 
poetical and historical, thus advo- 
cates the right of the pupils to an 
acquaintance with the modern lite- 
rature—the literature of the day :— 


After premising that the English clas- 
sics, so called, of the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, will, of course, form 
the bulk of the lectures, I must plead 
for some instruction in the works of re- 
cent and living authors. I cannot see 
why we are to teach the young about 
the past, and not about the present. 
After all, they have to live now, and at 
no other time; in this same nineteenth 
century lies their work: it may be un- 
fortunate, but we cannot help it. I 
know no century which the world has 
yet seen, so well worth living in. Let 
us thank God that we are here now, and 
joyfully try to understand where we are, 
and what our work is dere. As for all 
superstitions about ‘ the good old times,’ 
and fancies that ‘hey belonged to God, 
while this age belongs only to man, blind 
chance, and the evil one, let us cast them 
from us as the suggestions of an evil, 
lying spirit, as the natural parents of 
laziness, pedantry, popery, and unbe- 
lief. And, therefore, let us not fear to 
tell our children the meaning of this pre- 
sent day, and ofall its different voices. 
Let us not be content to say to them, 
as we have been doing,—‘ We will see 
you well instructed in the past, but you 
must makeout the present for yourselves.’ 
Why, if the past is worth explaining, 
far more is the present—the pressing, 
noisy, complex present, where our work- 
field lies, the most intricate of all states 
of society, and of all schools of literature 
yet known, and therefore the very one 
requiring most explanation. 

How rich in strange and touching ut- 
terances have been the last fifty years of 
English literature. Do youthink thatGod 
has been teaching us nothing in them ? 
Will He not make our children listen to 
that teaching, whether we like or not ? 
And suppose our most modern writers 
had added nothing to the stock of na- 
tional knowledge, which I most fervently 
deny, yet are they not actually influencing 
the minds of the young? and can we 
prevent their doing so, either directly or 
indirectly? If we do not find them 
right teaching about their own day, will 
they not be sure to find self-chosen 
teachers about it themselves, who will be 
almost certainly the first who may come 
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to hand, and therefore as likely as not to 
be bad teachers? And do we not see 
-every day that it is just the most tender, 
the most enthusiastic, the most precious 
‘ spirits, who are most likely to be misled, 
because their honest disgust at the follies 
of the day has most utterly outgrown 
their critical training? And that lazy, 
wholesale disapprobation of living writers, 
so common and so convenient, what does 
it do but injure all reverence for parents 
and teachers when the young find out 
that the poet, who, as they were told, 
was a bungler and a charlatan, somehow 
continues to touch the purest and noblest 
nerves of their souls ; and that the author 
who was said to be dangerous and un- 
christian somehow makes them more 
dutiful, more earnest, more industrious, 
more loving to the poor? I speak of 
actual cases. Would to God they were 
not daily ones !—P. 53. 

We wish it were possible to notice 
here at large some of the other 
lectures—for instance, those on the 
method of Teaching, on Latin, on 
Theology, and on History and Geo- 
graphy,—but this article has already 
exceeded its intended limits, and we 
have a few words to add on a subject 
more momentous than the consider- 
ation of any separate branch of 
teaching, we mean the extension of 
the principles successfully carried out 
in Queen’s College to other insti- 
tutions of the same nature having 
the same object. 

When we look back (says Mr. Nico- 
lay) on the events of the past year, we 
cannot but be struck with their magnitude 
and importance to the world at large, no 
less than the female sex in particular ; 
and we should sin against our light and 
knowledge, no less than our faith, if we 
admitted the smallest doubt or fear lest, 
as the great objects of this and similar 
institutions become gradually known to 
the people of England, they should not 
meet with that full, ready, and sufficient 
support which they challenge and de- 
serve.—Letter, p. 16. 

The wise, generous, and courage- 
ous men who planned and founded 
this parent college, Mr. Maurice, 
Mr. Nicolay, Mr. Kingsley, and 
their compeers, have reason to feel 
this confidence, and will find their 
best reward in the impulse given 
to other minds, in the use made of 
their experience and the encourage- 
ment given by their success. We 
are able to announce that another 
Ladies’ College will be opened in 
October next in Bedford Square. 
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This infant institution, which has 
been long projected, has had to 
struggle against some of those mis- 
taken and narrowminded objections 
which embarrassed the first founders 
of Queen’s College. When to affirm 
that it was to be on similar principles 
could no longer be a reproach, then 
it was industriously circulated that 
the second Ladies’ College was to be 
established in opposition to the first. 
Nothing could have been further 
from the minds of the projectors. 
‘It cannot,’ says Mr. Nicolay, ‘ be 
too clearly understood, or too widely 
made known, that the idea of oppo- 
sition has never entered their heads.’ 
This is so far from being the case, 
that a great number of those most 
zealous about the new Ladies’ College 
have long been, and are still, con- 
nected with the college in Harley 
Street; the most influential profes- 
sors have lent their sympathy, and 
in some instances their powerful co- 
operation, in carrying out the plan ; 
and many of the Lady-visitors have 
helped and sympathized. ‘The terms 
of admission will be the same as at 
Queen’s College; it will be open 
to all ladies, whatever their condition 
in life: and as persons of every shade 
of opinion attend the classes in Har- 
ley Street, without doing violence to 
their feelings or modes of faith, and as 
all religious antagonism is there espe- 
cially deprecated, as at once unchrist- 
ian and unwomanly, so it will be in the 
sister college. ‘There are some slight 
differences, which many will consider 
improvements, in the constitution and 
government of the new college. ‘'The 
female element,’ to borrow a French 
expression, will have rather more 
ree though not the only or the 
ighest power. More efficient fe- 
male superintendence has been found 
advisable, where the comfort, and 
management, and respectable accom- 
modation of a large number of girls 
are concerned. There is an executive 
council for all financial arrangements, 
composed of three gentlemen and 
three ladies; an active permanent 
sub-committee of ladies, with a pro- 
fessor as chairman; and a general 
committee, composed of ladies and 
professors, for the general manage- 
ment. The funds are provided; the 
lady-visitors have offered their ser- 
vices; several professors, including 
many names distinguished at King’s 
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College and University College, are 
already appointed; the general 
scheme of instruction being the same 
as at Queen’s College. We observe, 
however, with approbation and with 
pleasure, that the lectures will in- 
clude physiology and a general view 
of the natural laws and conditions of 
health ; subjects most especially need- 
ful to that sex who have to watch 
over infancy, to minister to the sick 
and the poor, and who ought to know 
for the sake of others as well as 
themselves by what tenure life and 
health are held from God. 


We shall not here dwell upon the 
difficulties which have been men- 
tioned to us, or refer to the attacks 
which have been made very prema- 
turely by a portion of the public 
press upon the Institution. The 
first will, in time, be overcome; 
the latter will be best met and 
answered by acts and facts, by 
pointing to what has been done, and 
shewing what can be done. But 
there are one or two objections we 
shall notice here, beeause emanating 
from a quarter deservedly respected 
and influential. It has been said in 
the first place, that these female col- 
leges on a large scale are likely to 
prove injurious to the interests of 
those who have embarked their little 
property in schools. We think this 
1s a futile objection. Good boarding- 
schools are rendered necessary to so 
many, and by such a variety of cir- 
cumstances, that they must continue 
to exist. ‘That the number of inferior 
schools, and the quantity of superficial 
teaching, should be diminished, is 
what no one, we suppose, will see 
reason to regret. 

Again, it has been objected, with a 
greater show of reason, that by ap- 
pointing only gentlemen professors 
to teach the classes, a wrong is done 
to the capable and deserving of that 
sex ‘who are to be the bénéficiaires 
of the whole scheme.’ ‘To be true 
to the original scheme,’ adds the 
same writer, ‘no male professor 
ought to be appointed where a lady 
can be found capable of filling the 
office,’ assuming as a principle that in 
‘ colleges for ladies’ the instruction, as 
well as the management, should be 
in the hands of women only. This 
position, however plausible it may 
sound, we conceive to be a grave 
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mistake, and we must answer it 
gravely. 

No one, we believe, can impute to 
the writer of this article any indif- 
ference to the cause of women, or 
any cowardice in asserting their 
claims, their privileges, their capabi- 
lities of all kinds. As we conceive it to 
be of the greatest importance that in 
the organisation of these female col- 
leges the first principle to be assumed 
and acted upon is, ‘that to provide 
the best possible means of instruction 
for women, at the least possible ex- 
pense, is equally the business and the 
interest of men and women’—so, for 
most cogent reasons, we are con- 
vinced that the instruction conveyed 
by lectures should be in the hands 
of gentlemen-professors whose names 
are known in the world, who have 
attained a high position, and a high 
character. Setting aside the admit- 
ted fact that men are the best teachers 
because they are better taught, and 
admitting that women having the 
same advantages would be capable 
of teaching any given subject as 
well or better, we should still say 
that the giving over the educa- 
tion of women entirely into the 
hands of women is a mistake, and 
that it was not so intended by 
Providence, who in this, as in all 
things else, made the two sexes de- 
pendent on each other. It will be 
said, that in a superior female edu- 
cation masters are usually employed. 
But it is not a poor music-master or 
language - master attending for an 
hour to teach notes or verbs, then 
making his humble bow and exit,— 
this is not what we mean, nor what 
is required. As that man would be 
ill-trained indeed, physically and 
morally, who had been denied in 
his earliest years the unspeakable 
benefit of female care and influence, 
so is it of the highest importance to 
the healthful and happy intercourse 
of the two sexes, that the strong, 
masculine element should be brought 
to bear on the feminine understand- 
ing just at the period of its develope- 
ment. The voice of a man, speaking 
with authority of things which ap- 
peal to the intellect, which interest 
the higher faculties; occupying all 
the best powers of attention; in- 
spiring respect, almost awe, by the 
superiority of his attainments ;—and 
this where numbers are assembled ; 
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thus guarding against the mischief 
which might possibly occur where 
the man’s mind is directed to the 
individual, and that individual con- 
scious of being the sole object of at- 
tention ;—we cannot but think, that 
without regard to the amount of in- 
formation conveyed, this sort of in- 
tercourse would be advantageous to 
both teachers and pupils; and that 
habitual protection, instruction, and 
authority, on one side, habitual re- 
spect, submission, and intellectual 
emulation, on the other, would lay 
the foundation for much happiness 
in after-life, and would be found in 
accordance with one of the deepest 
laws of our nature as human beings, 
and with the relative gifts and rela- 
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tive social position of the two 
sexes. 

And with this earnest expression 
of our thoughts and convictions on a 
momentous point we close these 
observations, and leave the Queen's 
College and its sister institutions to 
be judged of by the public, and tried 
by the tests of time and experience. 
We have no doubt of the result. 
On every undertaking commenced 
with a pure and unselfish view to 
the good of others, rests the blessing 
of God. No such undertaking can 
wholly fail or die, because it is from 
the first informed by that vitality 
derived from the Spirit from on 
high—the spirit of peace and good- 
will, the spirit of truth, beneficence, 
and righteousness. 





RAILWAYS. 
No. fi. 


_— next phase in the history of 
railways was the sudden and com- 
plete revulsion in their favour,—a 
revulsion in the public mind which 
might easily have been foreseen by 
any one who would look with care at 
the facts of the case, and endeavour 
to ascertain their effect on the popu- 
lar opinion. 

Any man, or body of men, may 
be bullied or ill-treated into public 
favour. The greatest criminal, if 
kept in misery before the world, be- 
comes at last an object of compassion ; 
our sympathy is prone to attach itzelf 
to the pain actually before us, and 
present to our thoughts and eyes, 
while the evil that is past or distant 
dies out ofour recollection. Thus it 
was with the railway projectors: 
everybody set upon, abused, and 
plundered them. For some time this 
was not only permitted, but ap- 
plauded. The railway projectors 
did not fail to complain; and at 
length, when experiment had justified 
their new mode of conveyance, they 
triumphantly appealed to the result, 
and boldly asked if it was just or 
wise thus to ill-treat men for doing 
= to their country and the world? 

he comfort, the rapidity, and the 
cheapness of the travelling, began to 
be appreciated. At the end of every 


journey the travellers turned to each 
other in wonder and admiration, 
asking, ‘ Can this be the end?—a hun- 
dred miles in a few hours—a day's 
work done in comparatively a few 
minutes!’ The same impression was 
made on all alike, and railway tra- 
velling became suddenly a necessity 
of the times. 

Philosophers now began to reason 
upon the moral, and social, and po- 
litical effects of this great discovery ; 
politicians also dwelt upon them, and 
the speculating world turned atten- 
tion to the subject in order to make 
it a means of gambling and the at- 
tainment of sudden wealth. The reac- 
tion became every day stronger. The 
success of the London and Birming- 
ham Railway stimulated exertion. 
The journey to Birmingham could be 
made in five hours. Why not ex- 
tend the railway to Liverpool? to 
Edinburgh? Why should there not 
be lines to all the great towns? 
Such were the questions. The pro- 
per answer was not given; or if 
given, was not listened to. There is 
no reason why there should not be a 
railroad to every town and hamlet in 
the kingdom, but the economical one. 
The undertaking will not pay ; and 
even if it would pay, we have not the 
means at once to make all these great 
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and expensive roads. Economically, 
there was and is no objection to great 
trunk-lines throughout the empire ; 
and had our enterprise been confined 
to the gradual execution of well- 
devised plans of roads to the north, 
west, and east, and even south of 
London, the capital of the country 
would have proved amply sufficient ; 
no unnecessary pressure would have 
fallen upon the community, from a 
sudden application of all the avail- 
able wealth of the country to one 
species of project; the terrible com- 

tition that we have seen would not 

ave taken place, and the debasing 

and disastrous scenes that we all 
have witnessed would not have been 
enacted. Parliament and the minis- 
try took no proper and energetic 
steps to check the evil; the stone 
rolled down the hill, and at every 
bound acquired fresh force and a 
more terrible velocity. Now, indeed, 
it lies buried in the plain, after 
having dashed down the declivity 
with a terrible swiftness, carrying 
ruin, and confusion, and desolation 
with it to the end. We now wonder 
at the folly which allowed the sad 
catastrophe. Yet were a new mode 
of adventure to be propounded to- 
morrow, we should witness the same 
madness in the people, the same want 
of providence in the Government, 
and the same disaster to both. 

The interests that were soon at 
work were wonderfully complex; 
and, in order to be understood, they 
will need many modes of illustration. 
Let us ‘attempt to give some idea of 
the system. 

One band of projectors proposed 
a plan for a road, say to Liverpool, 
through Birmingham. The first 
great object was to obtain and retain 
the monopoly of the traffic. The 
legislature were, therefore, in the 
first place to be persuaded to confer 
the power of making such a line 
upon the projectors in question, and 
to deny to all others any powers 
which should compete with them. 
Thus not only were great rival lines 
to be opposed, but also all projects of 
lines within the field of their opera- 
tions. That other schemes of great 
lines also going northwards should 
be proposed did not surprise any 
one; and we might have supposed 
that all opposition on the part of 
rivals to such schemes would, from 
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the first, have seemed hopeless; and 
we might also be led to fancy that 
the Government could not have been 
better employed than in considering 
what lines were really best suited to 
the country’s wants, and in deciding 
peremptorily upon the schemes that 
should be adopted. Yet was the 
Government, however willing, wholly 
unable even to assume these most 
fitting and worthy functions. To 
perform them when assumed, they 
soon saw was impossible. The gigan- 
tic power and overbearing will of 
Napoleon might have curbed the 
influences then at work; nothing 
short of his mighty intellect was ap- 
parently capable of coping with it. 

Let us turn back for a moment. 
Let us take that band of projectors 
of whom we were speaking, and, in 
order to save time and circumlocu- 
tion, let us call them for our purpose 
the North-Western Company. Sup- 
posing this company to see clearly its 
interest and the probable consequence 
of a costly opposition to some other 
projectors, who should propound 
some plan by which a railway was to 
go from London to York, running 
along the east of the island, they 
would at once have said, ‘Let us 
compromise with these rivals, Let 
us draw a line northward, dividing 
the whole island into two parts; we 
will take the west of that line, they 
the east. ‘They may make what 
roads they please on that side, and 
we will do the same on this.’ Such 
a scheme looks plausible. The only 
mischief is, that it was and is im- 
possible. 

First, a great interest had suddenly 
sprung up, in the shape of projectors, 
civil engineers, attorneys, and, alas! 
that we should have so to class them 
—counsel, All these men are shrewd, 
talking, noisy. They are skilful in 
appeals to public prejudices, they 
well know how to mislead the pub- 
lic, and on this occasion their in- 
terests strongly moved them to op- 
pose all compromise of the sort. ‘To 
admit this species of arrangement 
would have been to them nearly as 
mischievous as permitting the Go- 
vernment to assume and perform its 
proper functions in the matter. Just 
then, as they fiercely set upon the 
Government, they would have as- 
sailed with their whole armoury of 
abuse the rival projectors who thus 
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sought to put an end to opposition, 
and the costly litigation to which that 
opposition gave rise. There was at 
this time absolutely an army of per- 
sons who lived by these schemes, and 
grew rich at the expense of the 
public ; we say at the expense of the 
public, because by it in the end the 
expense was borne. Every pound 
unnecessarily expended was so much 
added to the cost of the construction, 
and came to be afterwards paid for 
by the passengers and the goods 
carried on the line, and those schemes 
that proved abortive fell directly, in 
the way of loss, on the shareholders, 
who, in this case, must be viewed as 
a part of the public. Now a rival 
line was, to those employed in the 
scheme and in furtherance of the 
scheme, like a law-suit to an attorney. 
It was, indeed, a large law-suit. 
The interest in the first instance was 
to go forward, the client was no one 
person. ‘The money which sustained 
the contest came from many, in the 
shape of small sums ; with the share- 
holders, the persons employed ap- 
peared to have a common interest, and 
no one at the moment could assume 
the right of a single client, and put 
an end to the suit, or even complain 
of the expense. Any one who, at 
this time of excitement, dared to speak 
words of warning, was hooted into 
silence. ‘The bands of projectors 
pointed at him; the army of em- 
ployés were ready to tear him to 
pieces. The shareholders might, 
many of them, seek only a fair in- 
vestment for their money ; but there 
was another set of persons who bore 
that name who now came upon the 
stage, who had none of the interests 
of real shareholders seeking invest- 
ment, but who were playing a vast 
and desperate game, in which they 
found themselves identified in interest 
with that army of employés of whom 
we are here speaking. 

Let no one suppose that we mean 
to speak in terms of disparagement 
of all these classes. Many most wor- 
thy and respectable men are to be 
found in their ranks, — men of great 
ability and scientific acquirements, and 
who have rendered important services 
to mankind by their discoveries and 
their skill. Still, when we come to 
look at their interests as a class, and 
when we see to what those interests 
have led, we must not be induced 
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to hold our peace because some of 
the persons belonging to the classes 
are deserving of approbation. 

Eighty days have been known to 
have been spent in a committee of 
the House of Commons. These 
eighty days were not required by the 
public interest, but we can see whose 
interests were greatly advanced by 
this most useless waste of public 
money. The attorney's bill for these 
eighty days must be a most instruc- 
tive document. Let us allow, that 
the result was wholly uncertain, that 
the decision of the committee was as 
clearly a matter of chance as the toss 
of a halfpenny, did the public interest 
require that the risk should be run ? 
The persons employed on behalf of 
the companies and various individuals 
concerned, gained, no matter what 
was the result. They were like the 
bank ata gaming-table; no matter who 
loses or wins, the bank has to be paid. 
The array of counsel on both, or 
rather on all, sides had to be paid. 
The attorneys and agents, the wit- 
nesses, all received their remunera- 
tion. The direct public expense in 
the House of Commons was no small 
item, and yet if these rival parties 
had met, and said to each other, 
‘Let us toss up, and allow the toss 
to decide,’ we know what an outcry 
would have been raised by those very 
people, because of the unseemly, and 
perhaps they would have said im- 
moral, proceeding. The public, 
nevertheless, would in every way 
have proved the gainer. The un- 
fortunate shareholders, whose plan 
was defeated on that occasion, would 
have saved the enormous sum ex- 
pended. The successful parties 
would have been richer by all that 
they had thrown away; but they 
who counselled and carried on the 
contest would not have received, in 
the various modes in which they did 
receive it, the almost fabulous sum 
that was on that occasion transferred 
to their pockets. The interest of 
these men did not require that the 
scheme should be really a valuable 
and feasible project—neither did 
their interest require that the best 
project should be adopted at the 
least possible expense. But what 
their peculiar interest did demand 
was a contest —any scheme, good or 
bad, which produced what laid for 
them golden eggs; and, above all, 
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we should remember that two rivals 
in the shape of schemes were needed. 
Just as in the similar instance of an 
election, the attorneys and agents, 
who require a contest, know that to 
a contest two candidates are neces- 
sary. Where a place is thoroughly 
corrupt, the elections are carefully 
made to succeed alternately. Blue 
wins this year, yellow the next; for 
if blue always won there would 
never be a yellow candidate. It is 
in vain to hide from ourselves that 
things very like this occurred in 
railway schemes: the very parties 
who were promoting really useful 
lines were glad, and never spoke 
in disparaging terms of, an oppo- 
sition. The promoters were almost 
in every case originally an attorney 
and a civil engineer; the great 
scene of the railway drama which 
was enacted before the two houses 
of Parliament was that most interest- 
ing to this tribe of promoters. The 
effecting the road, the laying down, 
and making available to the public, 
a new line of way in many, we may 
really say in most cases, was a matter 
of very secondary consideration with 
the parties actually promoting the 
bills before Parliament. In not a 
few cases the success of their bill was 
the thing most dreaded by them, 
and the experienced in these matters 
were often able to see a bill skilfully 
lost. ‘This may to some of our inno- 
cent readers appear a paradox—a 
very few words will explain it. 

An attorney, during the height 
of the railway fury, having nothing 
in the shape of regular business, sets 
about devising a railway scheme. He 
proposes to connect two towns, each 
of which already, perhaps, has the 
happiness of being the centre of two 
other competing lines. So much the 
better for our friend. If one of the 
other competing lines belongs to one 
of the great trunk-lines, still so 
much the better. We must re- 
member that this is the time of the 
railway fury, and there is now in 
existence a new class of persons, 
whom we have not yet described, 
though we have alluded to them, 
called dealers in railway shares and 
railway scrip. No sooner is the new 
railway proposed, but the scrip is 
spoken of in the market as being at a 
premium. A respectable provisional 
committee is obtained. We have at 
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this moment in our mind the re- 
collection of some dozens of letters 
addressed all to one person, he being 
a member of parliament, a 
his name as member of a provisiona 
committee, and each letter containing 
a promise, which experience has 
proved could not be fulfilled, that 
the person so solicited should run no 
risk if he would be so kind as to 
give the sanction of his respectable 
name to this most useful and re- 
spectable undertaking. The soli- 
cited M.P., in the instance of which 
we speak, was wise enough to con- 
sign all such applications to his 
waste-paper basket without giving 
them the honour of a reply. Such, 
however, was not always done. ‘The 
name was not seldom obtained, and 
the lists of provisional committees, 
which during that fatal time were 
hawked over the kingdom, would, if 
collected together, form a most 
damning chronicle for after ages. 

By the aid of a good provisional 
committee, and well-arranged quota- 
tions of operations in the share- 
market, shareholders are obtained, 
and a first call is paid up. 

Hereupon the attorney and civil 
engineer set heartily to work. ‘The 
line is surveyed, plans are made, 
list of consenting and dissenting land- 
owners are carefully prepared, no- 
tices are served, advertisements are 
inserted in the proper newspapers, 
parliamentary agents are engaged, 
briefs are concocted, retainers sent to 
counsel, and witnesses are selected 
and marshalled. During all these 
proceedings the dealers in shares are 
actively employed. At this time 
everybody has an interest in keeping 
up the shares. ‘They are not, under 
these circumstances, bought for in- 
vestment, but for sale. Directors, 
for example, if they receive a present 
of shares, take advantage of the gift 
by immediately selling them. At 
some point of time it is clear that 
somebody is expected to hold either 
as a bona fide proprietor wishing for 
investment, or as an unwilling holder 
of depreciated shares, and the skill 
in playing this dangerous game is to 
play up to this point always in rising 
shares; and all the greatly nefari- 
ous proceedings of which we may 
have hereafter to speak, have been 
the result of attempts to keep up the 
price of shares while this game has 
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been going on; and the schemes by 
which this has been effected rival 
the most wily stratagems of the 
most skilful and artful generals the 
world ever saw. The length of the 
interval spent in this proceeding 
depends upon the sum of money 
obtained, and upon the nature of the 
original scheme. Of one thing we 
may be assured, while “nd money 
existsoperations respecting thescheme 
will, if possible, be continued ; and if 
the scheme were really in its com- 
mencement promising, at that period 
subscribers would be forthcoming. 
But to understand the various classes 
of operations, and the interests at 
work, we must pass in array the 
various parties connected with a 
railroad. 

First come the projectors and the 
employés, next the shareholders, 
then the gamblers in shares *— 
persons who style themselves dealers 
in shares,—and the public. 

On the other side there are classes 
who in some measure may be con- 
sidered hostile or opponents. Of 
these, the first that we need consider 
are the proprietors of the land 
through which the railway passes. 
These are not always hostile; but 
they are, nevertheless, always to be 
considered as persons demanding 
compensation for loss. In this cha- 
racter they have, as a class, been the 
immediate cause of almost incalcula- 
ble mischief to the pablic, as under 
the guise of protecting their interests 
the opposition, whether wise or mis- 
chievous, has been carriedon. Next 
in the list of hostile parties are rival 
projectors, and the holders of shares 
in rival lines —then old interests, 
such as carriers, coach and post- 
horse proprietors, proprietors of inns 
on the old lines of road—then inn- 
keepers — and, lastly, trustees of 
turnpike- roads, and canal - pro- 
prietors. 

The play of these various interests 
forms a most intricate, perplexing, 
though, when the clue is obtained, an 
instructive drama. 

We may imagine the following 
dialogue, which will illustrate some 
of these various interests. 


In the little town of Blank live two 
sharp, intriguing attorneys. Blank- 
town lies some twenty miles from 
one of the main trunks of railway to 
the east, and some few miles from 
another trunk-line on the west. 
There is a town situate on these 
trunk-lines, not far from the nearest 
point of each line to the town of 
Blank. The two attorneys of Blank- 
town are rivals—A. devises a scheme 
to connect Blanktown with the 
Western trunk line; B., soon after, 
forms another scheme to connect the 
town with the Eastern trunk-line. 
We will give A. precedence, and dive 
into his secret thoughts, and relate 
his proceedings. He meets his friend, 
Mr. Civil Engineer, and cautiously 
unfolds his plan; and the dialogue 
thus proceeds :— 

A. Now, shall we make overtures 
to the Western Company, and pro- 
pose to be a branch line? We may 
thus gain a body of powerful friends, 
and ward off a no less powerful op- 
position. 

C. E. That is quite true ; but the 
Western Company has its own soli- 
citors and engineers. We individu- 
ally shall derive but small benefit 
from such alliance. Let us get our 
bill, and then make terms with them. 
But our course will really depend 
upon the success of our share-list. 
We must, in the first instance, risk 
our own labour, and a few hundred 
pounds, to set up the scheme. When 
we have proceeded so far, our next 
steps will have to be considered. 

A. You are right. Let us then 
set up our scheme. We must call a 
public meeting, arrange our speakers 
and resolutions. The mayor must 
be asked to take the chair and the 
lead on the occasion, as well as to 
lend us the town-hall for the meet- 
ing. He loves to hear his own voice; 
and if we address his vanity in the 
right way, he will be of great use at 
this stage of our proceedings. 

The two projectors wait upon his 
worship, describe in glowing terms 
the great benefit he will confer upon 
the town by patronizing their scheme; 
and ask him to take the chair at a pub- 
lic meeting, at which the scheme will 


* This class cannot be described except by themselves. We have now lying 
before us a question and answer, which by its pregnant brevity saves us trouble, 
* Chairman, ‘ In what business are you engaged ?’—‘ I am a speculator in shares.” 
* Have you no other business ?’—‘ J am a medical man as well,’’ 
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be proposed and explained. The mayor 
consents ; an advertisement is issued 
with his name attached; and in va- 
rious ways the potentates of the town 
and neighbourhood are severally ad- 
dressed, and many are won over. 
The meeting is held; the local ora- 
tors are induced to give the town 
and the public the benefit of their 
eloquence ; and under the influence 
of their glowing descriptions, and 
vague hopes of benefit to accrue in 
sundry forms, a provisional commit- 
tee is formed, with power to add to 
their numbers. The mayor is ap- 
pointed chairman ; some of the richer 
towns-people directors; our friend 
A. and his partner are chosen the 
solicitors of the company ; some near 
and shrewd friend of A. is made the 
secretary; and Mr. Civil Engineer 
is selected as the engineer of the 
company. The leading bankers of 
the town are requested to act as 
bankers, and receive deposits or 
shares in the new company. A flam- 
ing description of the meeting appears 
in the next number ofthe Blanktown 
Independent. ‘The various speeches 
are given at great length; and an 
editorial of laboured argument and 
eloquence, describes the many extra- 
ordinary advantages which by the 
plan will be obtained by the town 
and neighbourhood. At last a re- 
gular prospectus is issued under the 
sanction of the provisional committee. 
In this the amount of the capital re- 
uired is declared, and the number of 
shares. The names of the committee 
and officers are stated. The advan- 
tages of the undertaking are set forth ; 
they say that not only will a great 
public benefit be obtained, but an 
ample dividend will be returned upon 
the capital to be expended. Under 
the influence of these expectations, a 
certain number of bond file share- 
holders appear. The really wise and 
wary of those who intend merely to 
seek a safe and paying investment, 
take just so many eons as they can 
easily pay for in full. They act upon 
the supposition, that the whole de- 
clared value of the shares will have 
to be paid up in a short time. They 
ask themselves what money they can 
a and they proceed upon the 
idea, that the whole capital stated 
will be needed ; and that, therefore, 
calls for the whole amount will 
soon be made. Others, however, 
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though really and bond fide seeking 
investment, are tempted by motives 
of vanity and hope to take more 
shares than they can easily pay for. 
They act upon the delusive sug- 
gestion that the full amount of the 
shares will not be needed perhaps at 
all—certainly not for a long period 
—and in an evil hour for themselves 
and their families they subscribe 
largely to this promising undertak- 
ing. Another, and a very different 
class of shareholders, quickly make 
their appearance: these are the job- 
bers in shares—men who buy to sell 
—who from the first simply consider 
whether the shares will rise in the 
market; and they are guided solely 
by their expectations on that head. 
At the time of which we are speak- 
ing shares came out in most cases at 
a premium ; and they who were con- 
tent with small gains seidom lost by 
their first transactions. But shares 
were by these jobbers forced up in 
many nefarious modes: eager and 
sanguine speculators bought long 
after the shares had reached a point 
from which everybody who thought 
upon the subject knew they must 
recede ; and they purchased at this 
extravagant price simply because 
they hoped that speculation would 
force them some few steps higher, 
when they might sell with a profit. 
In some cases the actual return to 
the paid-up capital was great, and 
the dividend was honestly a high 
one. Money in the funds pays little 
more than three per cent. When 
parents, with very scant means, saw 
capital invested in apparently safe 
and large concerns, paying seven and 
eight per cent, they were tempted 
to invest their small capital, so as to 
increase, perhaps to double, their in- 
come. This conduct was often judi- 
cious, and may in the end be found 
to be safe. That is, some of the great 
lines did and will pay a large divi- 
dend on their paid-up capital, taking 
their shares at par; and, as far as 
the company is concerned, the shares 
can be looked at in no other posi- 
tion. The premium given for them 
in the market materially affects the 
actual income of the shareholder; 
and if he paid a high premium, he 
must blame himself for the loss, and 
not the company, or railway projects 
in the mass. If those projects pay a 
fair dividend upon the money ex- 
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pended in their construction, the 
country has not lost by the project, 
whatever may be the ruin and loss 
of the actual shareholders. The 
shareholders may have paid an un- 
due price to those from whom they 
obtained them; what they have lost, 
some others have gained—the coun- 
try has not been a loser because they 
have formed delusive hopes. 

Our friends, Mr. A. the solicitor, 
Mr. Scribe, the secretary, and Mr. 
Civil Engincer, have now the ball at 
their feet, and must decide in which 
way to kick it. 

‘Shall we now make application 
to the Western Company again asks 
Mr. A., with a smile. 

Mr. Civil Engineer smiles in re- 
turn; and looking knowingly at Mr. 
A., says in a tone of mock despond- 
ency,— 

‘ A contest will be a terrible thing. 
The cost will be enormous; but ‘it 
is an ill wind that blows no one 
good.’ The costs, in great measure, 
will come into our pockets; and if 
complaint is made, we will set up a 
cry about counsels’ fees and the di- 
latory forms of parliament.’ 

A general happy laugh succeeds ; 
and they all prepare for a contest— 
and a contest there is to be. 

All this time our old friend Mr. 
B., the rival legal luminary of Blank- 
town, has not been a careless spec- 
tator. He is quite alive to the phi- 
losophy of the proceeding ; and, being 
quite as sharp as his opponent, he is 
not slow to devise a rival scheme. 
A. had looked west—it therefore be- 
hoves B. to look east ; and, so look- 
ing, he sees another trunk line, and 
a town conveniently placed thereon, 
as a point of junction. The argu- 
ments in favour of this line to lon- 
don, in opposition to A.’s line, quickly 
suggest themselves, and are immedi- 
ately jotted down, embellished, and 
set forth in that remarkable style 
known to the learned under the de- 
signation of brief’ eloquence ; and 
very strange eloquence it is, being 
in one particular fortunately distin- 
guished from all others—it is always 
highly paid for. Having got his 
ideas into order, B. proceeds to active 
operations. The municipal elections 
have occurred since the last meeting, 
and a new mayor adorns the judg- 
ment-seat of Blanktown. To him 
Mr. B. addresses himself; and much 
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in the way his rival had pre- 
viously followed: he wins over the 
new mayor to the Eastern scheme. 
Westerns and Easterns now divide 
the town. The Blanktown Journal 
flames out in favour of the Eastern 
plan. The Blunktown Independent 
has a slashing article in support of 
the old Westerns. The town is now 
in a delightful state of excitement— 
everything smacks of railway. The 
children have for toys little immov- 
able locomotives; the ladies knit 
railway caps, and talk of railway 
baskets and railway blankets; and 
we have it reported, that there were 
patterns for gowns, and waistcoats, 
and even trousers, in’ some way 
named after some railway attribute ; 
and the chief wit of Blanktown ob- 
tained evanescent renown for a joke 
at the railway speed at which the 
dresses and the money went. The 
men talked of scrip, and shares, and 
premium, and discount. In fact, for 
the time the town was mad. Every- 
body expected to grow suddenly 
rich. Many an unfortunate haber- 
dasher heard from his spouse in those 
days allusions to the grand doings of 
King Hudson, and was tormented 
by insulting questions of,—‘ Why 
may not other folk do the same?’ 
The peace of families was for the 
moment destroyed—honest, sober la- 
bour, seemed suddenly paralyzed ; 
and the small, slow gains of honour- 
able toil, were despised and thrown 
aside. In the meantime the preli- 
minary proceedings went on with 
great activity. One half the neigh- 
bourhood supported one plan; the 
other half the other plan: and the 
country was ransacked for clever 
witnesses ; and the landowners of the 
vicinity were kept in a state of con- 
stant anxiety by rumours of the 
course ea¢h railway was to pursue. 
Young gentlemen, with theodolets 
and chains, marched about the fields; 
long white sticks, with bits of paper 
attached, were carried ruthlessly 
through fields, and gardens, and 
sometimes through houses. The up- 
roar wasimmense. The railroad people 
talked in most magnificent phrase-- 
* We shall do this ; we won't do that.’ 
Had they been masters of the whole 
fee-simple of the land, they could 
not have lectured more loudly, or 
more thoroughly browbeaten and 
frightened the inhabitants. 
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At this point of the proceedings, a 
quiet, very rational, and very simple 
dweller in that land—a man loved 
by all who knew him for the kind- 
ness of his disposition, the clearness 
of his intellect, and the perfect sim- 
plicity of his nature, was so pained 
by this strange and sudden disrup- 
tion of all friendly ties in the neigh- 
bourhood, that he quitted his books 
and his quiet home, in the hope of 
being able to arrange matters, as he 
had often done, between the contend- 
ing parties. He trotted over the town, 
from one end to the other, with un- 
ceasing perseverance for many days, 
working earnestly, and with a most 
perfect “disinterestedness, at his good 
work of peace-making ; and all “that 
he earned was mockery and insult. 
ile applied first to the ex-mayor, 
then to the mayor in being, and 
found them both in such a state of 
excitement from the compound in- 
fluence of rivalry and cupidity, that 
they seemed to need rather a strait 
waistcoat than advice. Our benevo- 
lent peace-maker was glad to escape 
with a whole skin from the presence 
of these furious municipal dignita- 
ries. Two rival bulls were the liv ely 
and agreeable image of comparison 
which : suggested itself to the alarmed 
imagination of our friend. The two 
rival lawyers he found ina very dif- 
ferent mood. ‘They laughed, chatted, 
good-humouredly offered him shares 
in the rival lines at par, and told 
him he might make a hundred 
pounds in a few minutes. As to 
listening to his advice of a compro- 
mise, that was impossible; and he 
soon found that he was utterly igno- 
rant upon the matter of the new 
mysteries of this wonderful disco- 
very. [He found all alike excited— 
all sanguine of great success ; he 
heard of nothing ‘but g ains by rail- 
way jobbing ; and he returned home, 
jaded, disheartened, grieved, and 
forced, as he said, to leave the re- 
medy for all this sad mania to that 
great physician Experience, which 
he feared would work his cure by 
some sharp course of adversity. He 
took to his books, and sealed up his 
ears against all the temptations of 
the syrens, who sung sweet strains 
on railway jobbing. 

How could any other result be 
expected? A large sum of mone 
was, under the influence of a ras 
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expectation of extraordinary gain, 
suddenly heaped together, and con- 
fided to a band of persons who were 
in fact irresponsible, and impelled 
by every motive of interest to con- 
tinue the strife and contest, which 
was the source of unexampled wealth 
to themselves and their friends. He 
might as well have preached to hun- 
gry tigers. They, with their bleed- 
ing victim lying under their paws, 
would have been just as likely to 
listen to his benevolent discourse as 
were the hungry and excited tribe 
to whom he addressed himself. The 
laugh, for the time, was against the 
benevolent and simple-minded, sim- 
ple-hearted, neighbour; and many 
were the quips and jibes to which, for 
some months, he had after this un- 
lucky attempt to submit. 

Chance also rendered these two 
rival schemes peculiarly important. 
The Eastern great trunk played a 
deep game. They sought to pass 
A.’s line—the Western line from 
Blanktown ; and persuade the Wes- 
tern Company to buy it: and then 
they desired to throw out B.'s line— 
that is, the Eastern line from Blank- 
town. ‘Thus they would fasten an 
expense on their great rival; run 
them by the new line into a cul de 
sac, and not permit them to tap (as 
it was termed in railway phrase) 
the Eastern Company. ‘The conse- 
quence may easily be foreseen. A. 
went to Parliament, and without 
much trouble obtained his line: he 
then made advances to the Western 
Company, pointing out the advan- 
tages which they would derive by 
tapping the great northern traffic, 
supposing L.'s line to be granted, 
which at that time seemed a matter 
certain, and without any difficulty. 
The purchase of this line is then 
made by the Great Company; our 
friends, the projectors, have their 
bills paid in full, and retire from the 
concern enriched for life. The other 
employés are transferred to the Great 
Company ; and in time, as pressure 
comes, are reduced in number and 
emolument. All this time a constant 
play of share-jobbing is going on. 
These were the palmy days of 
‘ Jeames,’ and such as he; and that 
well-meant and well-executed satire, 
we fear, rather excited cupidity than 
alarm. ‘The foolish and sanguine 
(and they form a vast majority of 
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mankind) looked at the success of 
Jeames, and fancied they could have 
avoided his failure ; and the failure, 
though far below his expectations, 
was a condition much above his ori- 
ginal position, so that the end was 
really a gain, though not so large a 
gain as once seemed possible. There 
is in real life one striking example 
before us of this result. The tower- 
ing hopes of a few years past have 
fallen to the ground, but still, 
though shattered in fortune, stricken 
in fame, a wounded and a broken 
man; still, when his present and 
his original positions are compared, 
to the worldly- minded, they who 
seek gain and believe that happiness 
is to be found in money alone—he, 
this fallen potentate, is still an object 
of envy; and the broken remnants 
of his fortune and his honour would 
be preferred to the honest, and hum- 
ble life and situation, from which— 
unhappily for himself and others— 
he was enabled to rise. 

The fortunes of B. and his East- 
erns is more striking and exciting, 
than of the rival party of A. So 
soon as the purchase of A. had been 
effected, the eyes of the whole rail- 
way world were turned upon the great 
contest between the Eastern and the 
Western potentates. If we look at 
this proceeding with a reference only 
to the traffic, the contest was clearly 
unwise, unjustifiable. The chance 
of mischief to the Easterns from tap- 
ping was not worth considering, 
and Parliament ought not to have 

rmitted the contest to be continued. 

ut, unfortunately, the machinery of 
Parliament was not equal to the la- 
bour it had to perform. 

Committees to try the merits of 
railway schemes underwent various 
modifications, but were never able 
to cope with the powerful litigants 
who came before them. The mem- 
bers of the committee were generally 
what legal men call laymen—they 
were not lawyers, generally they 
were plain country gentlemen,— 
wholly unskilled in the business of 
adjudication, and unfit to deal with 
the bold, skilful, and by no means 
scrupulous persons, with whom they 
had to deal. Suddenly we have seen 
start up before the astonished and 
bewildered committee, half-a-dozen 
leading counsel appearing for half- 
a-dozen opposing parties. One claims 
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a right to be heard; immediately 
some half-dozen declare that he has 
no claim whatever to such a privi- 
lege. He then desires to be heard 
upon the fact of his claim to be 
heard. The opposing parties desired 
to be heard in opposition. By this 
time the committee are utterly un- 
able to ascertain the matter in dis- 
pute; and in complete helplessness 
they give themselves up in despair, 
hoping that at some time or another 
the counsel will be tired and the 
committee will be called upon to de- 
cide. The consequence is, that every 
body is heard about every thing. 
The committee-room is more like a 
bear-garden than a court of justice, 
and every person in that miserable 
room is injured in mind and body. 
The pestilent moral atmosphere 
taints, not seldom ruins, always in 
some degree affects the character, of 
those who are present; while the 
physical mephitic gases wear down 
and destroy their bodily strength. 
And such, we assume, was the case 
in our ideal history—our illustrating 
example. ‘The contest was before a 
well-intentioned but weak com- 
mittee, and while it was going on 
the stratagems and iniquitous schemes 
concocted and pursued by the job- 
bers in the market, left no moment 
of the many thousands passed in 
that inquiry unmarked by disho- 
nesty ; oftentimes guilt, flagrant and 
astounding, was the miserable conse- 
quence— guilt which the law is 
indeed unable to reach, and which 
unhappily public opinion cannot 
always discover, and will not always 
punish. So many have shared in 
the sin, that the general sympathy 
is but too often bestowed on the 
sinner. 

The shareholders in the proposed 
line of railway from Blanktown to 
the town situate on the great 
Eastern trunk found themselves 
suddenly confronted by the powerful 
opposition of this mighty railway 
power. Against such odds the con- 
test appeared hopeless, and sug- 
gestions were made to the directors 
not to enter into so dangerous and 
costly a strife. There was still, 
however, a large sum of money 
unexpended, and the promoters were 
loath to allow it to go back im 
driblets to the pockets of the share- 
holders from whence it had origi- 
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nally flowed. Mr. B. and his friends 
now cast about for means to prevent 
this sad result. They quickly dis- 
covered that the Westerns had an 
interest in the formation of their 
line, they therefore looked to the 
Westerns for support, and began to 
play the game which is now cele- 
brated of amalgamation. Shares of 
this line are transferred to share- 
holders of the Western Company, 
and the interests of the two become 
identical. A host of counsel, agents, 
and witnesses, now appear on behalf 
of B.’s Eastern line, they who had 
started as rivals thus becoming on a 
sudden sworn friends, and all the 
fury which had for months kept 
unfortunate Blanktown in most un- 
comfortable hot water, is discovered 
on the instant to be so much indig- 
nation uselessly expended, and the 
combatants have nothing for it now 
but to shake hands and begin a new 
quarrel with some one else. The 
amalgamation forces up the shares 
of the proposed line, and the old 
game of playing for the rise goes on. 
Among those who play, many are 
ignorant and unwary; the skilful 
jobber, who makes this gambling a 
trade, strains every nerve to get out 
of the affair in time. His efforts 
become most strenuous towards the 
end of the game, just before the 
turn takes place; and if at this 
critical moment some new incident 
can be created by which to catch the 
unwary, and induce them to pur- 
chase shares bearing a high premium, 
his great object is: attained. He 
hands over his shares, slips out of 
the concern, and stands by an un- 
concerned spectator of the sudden 
and disastrous fall which he felt was 
near, and which he now sees occur- 
ring, to the ruin of those who had 
listened to his cajolery and bought 
his fictitious property. An incident 
of this sort occurred in the history 
of the Eastern Counties Railway— 
or rather a continued series of inci- 
dents occurred —all leading to one 
end, and producing just the effect we 
are here describing. 

At a particular period in our rail- 
way history, the fortunes and success 
of Mr. Hudson attracted very great 
attention, and the world not in- 
volved in railway transactions were 
startled by the announcement, that a 
testimonial was about to be pre- 
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sented to Mr. Hudson by the great 
body of railway proprietors. Men 
laughed and said, ‘ Well, this is cer- 
tainly curious; for what, after this, 
will not men receive, and men give, 
testimonials? Here is a testimonial 
given to Mr. Hudson because Mr. 
Hudson has made a large fortune, it 
is said, by railway speculations! 
To the uninitiated this proceeding 
seemed merely one of those curious 
whims and follies which at times 
seize upon whole classes, and run 
away with their senses and their 
money together. But they who 
looked narrowly fancied something 
more was intended than was at first 
seen; and so the event shewed. It 
suited the interest of all the parties 
playing the game we have described 
to make a desperate effort to raise or 
keep up the price of shares in rail- 
ways generally; and one means of 
effecting this object with the gullible 
public was openly to connect the 
name and apparent interests of a rich 
and successful man with some of the 
undertakings. Mr. Hudson became 
onasudden the great Railway King ; 
to his sole care and guidance many 
lines were now wholly confided ; and 
his first step, when thus invested 
with extraordinary power, was to 
raise the dividend from four to nine 
shillings. ‘ How long, sir, have you 
been a shareholder of the Eastern 
Counties Railway * was a question 
lately put to an intelligent gentle- 
man upon a grave occasion. His 
answer was significant,—‘ Ever since 
Mr. Hudson paid a ten-shilling divi- 
dend.’ Jobbers wisely sold out 
when, by cooking the dividends, they 
had raised the shares. The public, 
still eager for a paying investment, 
were duped by this strange proceed- 
ing. They did not hesitate, and 
inquire how Mr. Hudson was able, 
without any means but his will, to 
raise a dividend thus suddenly. 
They looked solely to the fact, and 
seemed never to doubt of his power 
tocontinue the same payment. The 
bubble burst at length, and then 
they who had purchased on the 
faith of a ten-shilling dividend found 
that hereafter, and for many years, 
they must be content to receive none 
if they desired to save the company 
from ruin. 

In the supposed case of amalgama- 
tion we have above described, there 
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was no interest on the part of the 
promoters to lose the bill in question ; 
but had another set of events oc- 
curred, a different result would have 
been brought about by our friend 
Mr. B. and his coadjutors. If, in- 
stead of the supposed amalgamation 
with our ideal Western Company, 
the Eastern potentates had made 
friends with Mr. B., and given him 
substantial reasons for failing in his 
attempt, he would have skilfully 
managed to fail before the committee. 
The game of application would have 
gone on: the money subscribed for 
the purpose of obtaining the bill not 
being yet expended no satisfactory 
reason could be given to the share- 
holders for not proceeding. Coun- 
sel, and agents, and witnesses, would 
all, therefore, regularly attend and 
receive their fees and allowances. 
But by some means a strange lassi- 
tude would creep over the concern. 
Witnesses when needed would be 
out of the way, counsel at the critical 
time would be busily engaged else- 
where, some capital fault would be 
suddenly discovered, and, after a 
sham fight and proper delay, the 
committee would decide against the 
proposed bill.. The jobbers would 
in such a case be the first to get 
scent of what was going to happen, 
and would thereupon ae 
play their gambling game for a fall 
in these Eastern shares. Being on a 
given day at a premium, the jobber 
undertakes to furnish on a certain 
day to come a number of shares, say 
at a small fall from the quotation of 
the day on which the bargain was 
made. The day agreed upon arrives— 
by this time the scheme has been 
blown up, and the unfortunate dupe 
has to pay the difference between 
the market price and that which he 
had agreed to give. The promoters, 
Mr. B. and his friends, however, 
leave the affair well-satisfied with 
the result. Men of the character we 
are supposing would not be scru- 
pulous as to jobbing on their own 
account, and well knowing the fate 
which awaited their own measure, 
they would speculate for the fall, 
and derive a large profit in this way, 
also, from the predetermined failure 
of the plan they had themselves con- 
cocted. 

Let us now turn to another class 
of persons connected with railways, 
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and let us endeavour to learn some 
of the more recondite modes in 
which a great company is made a 
species of milch cow for many con- 
nected with it. Builders and con- 
tractorsare constantly foundstrangely 
connected with the governing bodies 
of railway companies. They do not 
become themselves directors of the 
company for whom they work, as that 
is forbidden by Act of Parliament, 
but they sometimes contrive to make 
their friends directors, and thus pro- 
fitable contracts are sometimes con- 
ferred as a grateful return for such 
obligations. Lines are often adopted 
in these circumstances, not because 
they are really needed, or are likely 
to be profitable, but simply because 
the making of them is beneficial to 
the contractor by whom they are 
constructed. ‘The methods by which 
this result has been brought about 
baffle any direct attempt at dis- 
covery, though the fact is well 
known to thousands who stand by, 
unconcerned spectators of the dis- 
honest game that is being played. 
Suppose the directors of a particular 
line to contemplate a branch line, 
the idea is then started of making 
it as a branch line, and directly at 
the expense of the company; some 
one more shrewd than his fellows 
suggests a different mode of proceed- 
ing. ‘Let us,’ he says, ‘ make it an 
independent line; we can easily 
among ourselves form a direction. 
A. shall be the chairman, B. the 
secretary, and So-and-so the directors. 
We will issue a prospectus, get a bill, 
and then give the contracts for the 
construction to our friends So-and-so. 
When this is all done, we will sell 
the whole concern to ourselves as 
directors of the main line.’ That is, 
being in reality proprietors of the 
branch line, which they have con- 
structed as an independent line, they 
sell it to themselves acting as direc- 
tors for the mainline. The bargain, 
with such interests moving, we may 
be sure will not be unprofitable to 
the sellers on this occasion. The 
poor shareholders of the main line 
are sacrificed, first to the contractors, 
next to the proprietors of the smail 
line. The whole has been kept 
what is called a snug thing. When 
the purchase is made, reasons in 
favour of it are purposely suggested 
by the directors; their double capa- 
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city is not publicly known, and 
cannot easily be proved, and the 
extent of the sinister interests can 
under no circumstances be accuratel 

ascertained. The accounts are all 
carefully, and most accurately, kept, 
and no error can be detected in the 
figures; but the shareholders who 
ultimately pay have been fleeced in 
many ways. ‘The land through 
which the branch railway runs is 
very probably the property of per- 
sons directly promoting the project. 
They come for compensation, and as 
they compensate themselves, no one 
can be charged with illiberality in 
the price agreed upon. ‘The con- 
tractors who construct the works are 
largely considered, and as they who 
construct the line never intend to be 
the ultimate proprietors, the most 
extravagant and beautiful works are 
suggested and sanctioned. Stations 
that vie with palaces exhibit the 
taste of the architect, and display in 
their solid magnificence the skill of 
the builder. The carriages are models 
of elegance, and are extolled for 
their comfort as well as taste. If 
the line happen to lead to, and 
end at, some of the gay environs of 
London, and if the great and the 
powerful may be expected to 
travel by it, the magnificence and 
expense seem boundless. No com- 
plaint is heard, because they by 
whom all is ordered, sanctioned, and 
apparently paid for, are one and the 
same parties. They well know the 
end they have in view, and not until 
the proposal to sell the line becomes 
known has any one the slightest in- 
terest to criticise or complain of 
the expense. Over the direction of 
the main line there are persons, 
well intentioned, but what is called 
in slang language soft. They 
are kept on the direction, pre- 
cisely because they are distinguished 
by this happy peculiarity. They 
are very respectable, also, and are 
known to be honourable men. Such 
men are just the stuff out of which 
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a tool is made. Ostensibly these men 
govern the company—they fancy 
themselves that they are the real 
managers of the company’s concerns ; 
but they are no more the real ma- 
nagers than Cobbett’s shoy-hoy was 
a real man. On grand field-days 
they are put forward; they appear 
before the public as suggesting and 
sanctioning all that is done. They 
make the formal and set speeches, 
and seem to act according to the 
suggestions of their own judgment, 
and to be guided by their own honour- 
able and just intentions ; yet are they 
completely in the hands of artful, 
and often unscrupulous advisers— 
men who by habits of business, 
energy, and activity, save them from 
any real trouble and labour, and 
thus become absolutely necessary to 
them in the discharge of the duty 
they have undertaken to fulfil. These 
hidden advisers are the actual go- 
vernors of the company; they have 
interests almost invariably at vari- 
ance with those of the company, and 
they are able, by the influence which 
they thus covertly exercise over the 
direction, to forward their own inter- 
ests at the expense of those of the 
company ; and in the instance here 
given of a job, enormous in its di- 
mensions, anything but praisewor- 
thy in its nature, such men would 
be able entirely to shield their con- 
duct from public animadversion, and 
really to render any discovery ut- 
terly impossible.* 

The manner in which the con- 
cerns and interests of the share- 
holders in these great undertakings 
are taken wholly out of their con- 
trol, and their money made subser- 
vient to purposes wholly unknown 
to the railway proprietors, as well as 
the public, has lately been curiously 
illustrated. A drama, surpassing in 
its intrigues anything yet supplied 
by the tertile brain of Scribe, has 
been enacted for the edification of 
the world, and the amusement of 
those laughing idlers who amuse 


* Charges of extravagance and corruption are, we are compelled to acknowledge, 


too often made on very insufficient evidence. 


But no one who travels by railway 


can escape being startled, onvarious occasions, by the extraordinary magnificence dis- 
played in stations, and the buildings connected with them. Many a station could be 
pointed out, the cost of which has been so great, that the mere interest of the money 
thus expended is not paid by the sums received at them for traffic and passengers. 
Under these circumstances, the shareholders have small chance of a dividend. The 
only gainers by such outlay are the architect and builder. 
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themselves with the follies of man- 
kind in all their numerous manifest- 
ations. We will give a short history 
of this curious incident, having been 
accidentally, by the aid of Parlia- 
ment, admitted behind the scenes. 

The Eastern Counties Railway 
Company desired (we stop not to de- 
scribe the reasons why they desired) 
to force the London and York into 
an arrangement with themselves. 
The arrangement was, in fact, an 
amalgamation. The directors of the 
Loudon and York appeared to be 
opposed to this ; and, thereupon, par- 
ties being shareholders of the East- 
ern Counties Company determined 
to bring about the desired result, in 
spite of all opposition. 

The mode of operation was as 
follows : — Certain Eastern Counties 
shareholders, in the first instance, 
assumed the character of shareholders 
in the London and York; and in 
that character wrote letters in the 
papers advising the London and 
York shareholders to join the Eastern 
Counties. This operation commenced 
by a letter signed, ‘One of Your- 
selves,’ and addressed to the London 
and York proprietors. This letter 
was written by Mr. John Duncan, 
the solicitor to the Eastern Counties 
Railway. These letters, purporting 
to be written in the interest of the 
London and York Company, were 
printed and paid for by their op- 


posing company (the great body of 


the shareholders of this latter body 
being also wholly ignorant of the 
transaction) ; the sum paid for these 
letters signed ‘One of Yourselves’ 
being about 3407. ‘This was in- 
curred in advertisements as regarded 
those particular letters, the business 
being done through Mr. Barker’ 
(page 5 of the evidence given before 
the select committee of the House 
of Commons). 

It was now determined to proceed 
a step further. Shares of the Lon- 
don and York were purchased no- 
minally by certain shareholders of 
the Eastern Counties, but really with 
the money of the company itself; 
and a committee was formed of these 
so-called shareholders of the London 
and York, which committee sat in 
Sise Lane, in order to obtain a suffi- 
cient number of consents of persons 
holding London and York shares to 
outvote their own directors. In the 
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language of one of the witnesses, 
‘the committee had only one object 
in view, to obtain an amalgamation 
of the two companies, and endeavour, 
if possible, to prevent the London 
and York making a line from Peter- 
borough to London.’ In the pursuit 
of this object a sum of above 70001. 
was expended,—partly in buying 
shares of the London and York line 
and selling them at a loss, and partly 
in advertising letters and other pub- 
lications in favour of the proposed 
scheme. ‘This sum was so expended 
solely by the command and sanction 
of the deputy-chairman. The com- 
pany, the directors, knew nothing of 
the transaction, although the unfor- 
tunate shareholders paid the money. 

The whole of this strange affair 
would have remained a secret, but 
for an accident. The afiairs of the 
Eastern Counties Railway were not 
prosperous,—a large dividend had, 
indeed, been paid by Mr. Hudson, 
suddenly, and by way of experiment. 
The experiment failed, and when no 
further dividend was forthcoming, an 
investigation was demanded by the 
angry aud disappointed shareholders. 
A committee was appointed, and a 
certain Mr. Cash was appointed 
chairman thereof. Now it so hap- 
pened that Mr. Cash had been a most 
active member of the Sise Lane Com- 
mittee, But when, in the investi- 
gation of the affairs of the company, 
the committee fell upon this item of 
seven thousand and odd pounds un- 
der the head of parliamentary ex- 
penses, and grew very indignant be- 
cause no sufficient explanation was 
given of the manner in which this 
money had been spent, Mr. Cash, 
Mr. Waddington, and Mr. Duncan 
gave such explanations and used such 
words as induced the members of the 
Investigation Committee to believe 
that the money had been employed 
to bribe members of parliament. This 
committee of the company published 
a Report, in which certain broad in- 
sinuations appeared, to the effect that 
the money had been so employed. 
This excited the attention of the 
House of Commons, and a committee 
of that House was appointed to ascer- 
tain the cause of these insinuations, 
and to report to the House the 
result. In the evidence given to 
this committee the whole affair is 
brought to light. But the state of 
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mind of the company’s committee 
who published the Report, and the 
mode in which that state of mind was 
produced, is thus explained by one 
of the witnesses before the committee 
of the House of Commons, which 
witness had been a member of the 
company’s committee. The witness 
to whom we refer is Mr. Samuel 
Ellis :— 


Will you turn to the 25th page; at 
the close of Mr. Waddington’s evidence, 
the words ‘in another place,’ occur. 
Do you know whether Mr. Waddington 
used these words or not ?—Certainly he 
did. 

Did he use them in your presence ?— 
He did. 

Did he at any time object to the in- 
sertion of those words in the Report ?— 
After it had been distributed ; but never, 
to my recollection, before. Mr. Wad- 
dington, in his evidence, mad@mpse of 
some words which were taken ouf§at his 
request. 

He did not object to those word ‘ in 
another place ?’— After the Report had 
been published he did, not previously. 

When did Mr. Waddington see you 
last, and when was it he objected to these 
words ?—I saw Mr. Waddington last, 
yesterday morning, at the station. 

Did he then tell you he did not make 
use of those words ?—I think he did not ; 
he said he had never made use of the 
name of a member of parliament, and he 
asked me if he had; I said, he had not, 
but by inuendo or by implication: the 
impression upon the mind of every gen- 
tleman of the committee I believe to have 
been, that this money had been so ap- 
plied, or a portion of it. 

From what did that impression arise ? 
Was it from Mr. Waddington’s evidence, 
and his having used the words ‘in an- 
other place ??—-From his determined man- 
ner of refusing to give any explanation 
with respect to this sum of money which 
is here charged to have been expended. 

Mr. Cash, I believe, was chairman of 
the Committee of Investigation ?— He 
was. 

Were you aware that Mr. Cash had been 
a member of what was called the Sise 
Lane Committee ?— Not till he said so. 

He stated so, did he ?—He stated so 
after it had transpired, that this money 
had been expended by the Sise Lane 
Committee. 

You were not aware that he was a mem- 
ber of the Sise Lane Committee pre- 
viously ?>—I did not know anything of 
such a committee till it transpired in our 
room. 

Did he give any explanation as to the 
expenditure of that money by the Sise 
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Lane Committee ?—I recollect his using 
the observation, ‘I did not know that 
any money was expended ; all I know is, 
I had none of it.’ 

Did Mr. Cash say that it was reported 
that ‘ those things were done in the Lords 
and Commons ;’ by ‘ those: things,’ I 
mean money being given to the members 
of both Houses to facilitate the passage 
of Railway-bills through parliament ?>— 
I think he did say so. 

Before the committee *— Before the 
committee. It was a matter of conver- 
sation. I think Mr. Waddington was 
present. 

Did Mr. Waddington object to his 
stating that ?—No, it was simply a matter 
which passed off with a laugh. 

Do you believe that Mr. Cash, having 
stated that, led the committee to insert 
those words ‘ in another place?’ —I do 
not think the observation of Mr. Cash led 
to their insertion. I think it was Mr. 
Waddington’s expression. 

Was there any discussion in the com- 
mittee as to whether those words should 
be inserted or not ?>—Yes. 

On what occasion ?—The very first 
occasion before it was published. 

On the Saturday or the Monday ?— 
I am not clear as to that. 

Who objected to those words being 
inserted ?— I think there were several 
objections: my strong impression is, 
that that was so; and in the rough copy 
which I have at home my pencil is drawn 
through those words. 

Was there a division on those words ? 
—I do not think there was. That was 
in the rough copy from the printer’s ; 
each member had a copy. 

In the rough copy from the printer 
those words were inserted, and after dis- 
cussion it was agreed by the committee 
that they should be expunged ?—Yes. 

How do you account, after the com- 
mittee had agreed to expunge them, for 
their appearing in the Report which has 
been printed and generally circulated ?— 
Mr. Meek and Mr. East were appointed 
to see it through the press; they then 
said, both of them, that the words were 
not in the copy which they gave to the 
printer ; that the erasure had not taken 
place there ; that it was a mistake. 

Mr. Meek stated that those words had 
not been erased ?—Not from the copy 
which he handed to the printer; each of 
the committee had a copy. 

There was a copy, I suppose, sub- 
mitted to the committee, and signed by 
them, was there not ?—There was. 

Did those words occur, or not, in that 
copy ?—Certainly they did. 

I understand you to say that they ap- 
peared in the rough copy, but were, after 
discussion, erased, and that they did not 
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appear in the copy which was signed by 
the committee, as the authentic copy 
which was to be printed ?—They were 
inserted in the copy that was signed by 
the committee; and if they were not 
struck out of that copy, they ought to 
have been. 

The intention was to strike them out ? 
—Yes. 

Was that because they were not ut- 
t2red ?—No. 

What was the cause ?—It was thought 
that it would, perhaps, be unpalatable. 

To whom ?—I cannot say at this mo- 
ment that there was any personal allusion. 

As to any class of persons ?>—Nor class 
of persons ; there could be no object in 
it. 

What do you mean by saying that it 
would have been unpalatable? To whom 
would it have been unpalatable ?—The 
impression conveyed by the language 
used in our room by Mr. Waddington 
was, that it referred to gentlemen of the 
House of Commons; that was my im- 
pression. 

That the money had been expended as 
secret-service money, in order to facili- 
tate certain objects of the Eastern Coun- 
ties Railway in parliament, by giving the 
money to members of parliament ?-— 
Yes, a portion of it. 

Was that the impression made upon 
your mind by what passed before Mr. 
Waddington ? — Certainly, as also by 
what passed in the presence of Mr. Dun- 
can. 

And likewise in the presence of Mr. 
Cash ?—I think Mr. Cash was present. 

All those three gentlemen were present, 
when that impression was made upon 
your mind ?—No doubt of it. Mr. Dun- 
can was seldom in the room when Mr. 
Waddington was there; nor was Mr. 
Waddington there when Mr. Duncan was 
present. 

Have you any reason to shew that 
other members of your committee en- 
tertain the same idea ?—To the best of 
my belief, that was the impression upon 
the minds of all. 

And that idea resulted from the manner 
and the words of Mr. Waddington ?— 
Certainly that was the first impression 
upon my mind, in consequence of Mr. 
Waddington refusing to give any account 
of it, and saying, ‘ I might be questioned 
about it elsewhere, or in another place.’ 

I suppose the mere non-explanation of 
how money is spent does not of itself 
induce you to believe that it must have 
been spent on members of parliament ? 
—No, certainly not, ; but his using those 
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words created the impression that it did 
refer to parliament. 

Such was this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. In order to bring about a 
particular a of their own, cer- 
tain shareholders of one company 
take upon themselves the character 
of another. This is done entirely at 
the expense of the first company, and 
not of the individuals themselves,— 
the company in no way sanctioning 
the proceeding, though called upon 
to pay for it when it failed, and it cost 
above 7000/. Then the deputy- 
chairman, solicitor, and others, in- 
duce a body of shareholders, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the affairs of 
the company, to believe that the 
money had been spent in bribing mem- 
bers of parliament. These persons 
being able to give a truc account of 
how it was really spent, preferred te 
insinuate this charge against members 
of parliament generally, and only 
disclosed the real story when the 
House of Commons set to work to 
learn the truth of the insinuation? 
It is clear this matter will not rest 
here. We speak of it, however, 
without reference to Parliament. 
Parliament is quite able to take care 
of itself, and is, doubiless, willing to 
do so. Our object is to lay bare the 
mode in which the interests of rail- 
way proprietors may be dealt with, 
and to explain some of the plans by 
which money may be and is made at 
their expense. In this instance, the 
mode in which money might have 
been made is obvious. If any per- 
son wished to speculate in the shares 
of either company, and saw that the 
probability of a fall was great, he 
desiring to make them rise, this 
scheme of purchasing by means of 
the Eastern Company the shares of 
the London and York, and the ope- 
rations of the Sise Lane Committee, 
were sure for a time to send up these 
shares. Such was the effect, and we 
can easily conceive that the one ope- 
ration could be made subservient to 
the other. 

Our paper, however, has run be- 
yond its proper limits; and we must 
stop at present, intending to make 
our concluding remarks in a future 
paper. 
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ENGLAND : THE BUDGET — PARLIA- 
MENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
At length, within a month, or little 
more, of the close of the session, 
Sir Charles Wood has produced his 
financial statement for the year. 
Spoken in a tone of sufficient self- 
commendation, it appears to have 
been well received by Mr. M‘Gregor 
and the leading economists within 
doors, while a portion of the London 
daily press has given to it the stamp 
of their approval. We have no ob- 
jection to this. Economy has been 
advocated in the pages of this Maga- 
zine, only so far as it shall not inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the public 
service; and if Mr. M‘Gregor and 
his friends really believe that the 
Whigs have carried the principle far 
enough they are welcome to their 
opinion. But the debate of the 
2d of July will probably shew that 
all parties in the House are not of 
their way of thinking, and that re- 
ductions have taken place in almost 
every instance exactly where to re- 
duce was to act unwisely. 
Meanwhile, to our view of such 
matters, the financial figures, even as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer sets 
them down, afford no proof of na- 
tional prosperity. In every item 
which deserves to be accepted as a 
test of the people's wealth there is a 
falling off. ‘The customs are less 
productive than they were in 1847 
by more than 200,000/. A like 
deficiency is presented in the Excise. 
Stamps, the Post-office, and general 
taxes have fallen off; above all, the 
Income-tax tends decidedly down- 
wards. Meanwhile, the poor-rates 
have increased about 17 per cent; 
and the gaols never were so full in 
the memory of man. We regret to 
say, likewise, that the condition of 
the agricultural districts is deplor- 


able. Farmers are relinquishing 
their lands, many of them with a 
view to emigrate; while such as hold 
on have paid, at the Lady-day audit, 
in many cases less than one-fourth 
of the half-year’s rents that were 
due. Neither can we discover that 
in London, or anywhere else, trade 
flourishes. It is pretty certain that 
Germany, when she can find time to 
attend to such matters, will not 
relax her restrictive system of com- 
merce. ‘The United States, under 
President Taylor, are about to in- 
crease their protection to native 
industry ; and France is just as far 
from opening her ports duty free to 
our manufactures as ever. What 
the gentlemen of Manchester and 
the League are likely to say to all 
this we cannot guess; but this 
much is certain, that nothing, except 
the promise of a most abundant 
harvest, with which as yet we are 
favoured, could encourage us to look 
forward to what a year may bring 
forth without dismay. Sir Charles 
Wood congratulates the country on 
the fact, that the excess of expend- 
iture over revenue in last year does 
not reach half-a-million. He anti- 
cipates that in April, 1850, there will 
be a balance on the other side of 
98,0007. We cherish no such hope, 
nor, we suspect, is the right honour- 
able gentleman himself very sanguine 
as to the fulfilment of his own pro- 
phecy. 

Meanwhile the strife of parties 
abates nothing of its bitterness in 
consequence of the ministerial ma- 
jority on the subject of the Naviga- 
tion-laws. Out of doors we have 
a great Protection meeting at Drury 
Lane Theatre. In parliament the 
ministers are still in such a position of 
weakness, that they can hardly be said 
to exercise any real influence over 
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the course of legislation. It would 
be hard to say what gives them their 
small majorities in the Lords. A 
considerable section of that august 
assembly is said to vote in opposition 
to its own sentiments,—acknowledged 
out of doors; and ministers are 
thereby tiding ungracefully over 
many difficulties. But it is ridicu- 
lous to expect that this state of 
things can last. Be the results of 
the great experiment of Free-trade 
what they may, the noble and right 
reverend lords, who are by some 
occult influence induced to sanction 
it, will not persist in maintaining 
those permanently in office to whom 
they owe their present ill-concealed 
sense of degradation. The Whigs 
have completed what Sir Robert 
Peel began; and will shortly be set 
aside as he was—whether their fa- 
bric hold itself erect, or crumble 
into a ruin just as they invite the 
whole world to admire the beauty of 
its proportions. 

‘The most important of the debates 
of which it is necessary to take 
notice, were those upon the Sale of 
Encumbered Estates Bill for Ireland, 
the Canadian question, and that 
which arose out of the introduction 
by Mr. Stuart Wortley of a bill for 
legalizing the marriage of a man 
with the sister of his deceased wife. 
Others, indeed, occurred, such as that 
on the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, 
Mr. Cobden’s motion for settling 
international disputes by arbitration, 
and Mr. Hume’s proposal to enlarge 
the franchise and introduce the bal- 
lot. But the first of these questions 
has been so often discussed that 
nothing new can be said about it; 
and the two last fell, in a great de- 
gree, still-born to the ground. The 
Parliamentary Oaths Lill passed the 
Commons as before; and as before 
in the Lords it was again rejected, 
the majority against the measure 
being 25, without calling proxies. 
Had these been brought into opera- 
tion, the ministerial defeat would 
have been still more signal. Thus 
there is an end, at least for the pre- 
sent, to Baron Rothschild’s schemes 
of political advancement; for Lord 
John will scarcely run the risk 
‘of a third defeat, even to secure the 
monopoly of his own seat as mem- 
ber for the City. Mr. Cobden’s idea 
made no progress. However praise- 


worthy in the abstract, the scheme 
was felt to be impracticable without 
such a change in human nature as it 
were vain to anticipate; while Mr. 
Hume was taught, that it is one 
thing to co-operate with Whigs in 
opposition, and quite another to lay 
their own plans before them when 
they happen to be in power. A 
different fate attended the debate 
on the Canada Question; for both 
Ministers, who supported the policy 
of Lord Elgin, and the Opposition, 
who attacked it, had much to say for 
themselves. In the Commons, Mr. 
Gladstone led the way ; but proposed 
a resolution so entirely without point, 
that Mr. Herries took the case out of 
his hands, and moved that the con- 
sent of the Crown to the decree of 
the Colonial Legislature be refused 
till certain provisos, which he enu- 
merated, were introduced into the 
Compensation Act. Against this 
proposition Mr. Labouchere argued, 
on the ground that there was no case 
for any such interference; and that 
were the Crown to refuse its sanction 
to a measure deliberately passed in 
the parliament of United Canada, 
and approved by the Governor- 
general, the whole theory of re- 
sponsible government would be over- 
thrown. Mr. Disraeli, on the other 
hand, contended that the question at 
issue was an imperial, not a colonial 
one; and that the Crown could 
never be called upon to exercise its 
undoubted privilege of veto if it 
failed to doso now. In the Upper 
House Lord Stanley adopted a line 
of argument similar to that pursued 
by Mr. Disraeli in the Lower; and 
was opposed by Earl Grey pretty 
much as Mr. Labouchere and Lord 
John Russell opposed Mr. Herries. 
In both houses Ministers obtained a 
majority. But the most striking 
feature in this transaction was ex- 
hibited nine days subsequently to 
these grand debates. On the 14th 
ultimo, Lord Brougham reopened 
the question; and, to the surprise 
and admiration of a full house, he 
was followed and supported in a 
masterly speech by Lord Lyndhurst. 
The appearance of that veteran poli- 
tician, after such a lengthened se- 
cession from his place, and the very 
terms of the address, in which he 
took captive the imaginations of his 
auditors, forcibly carried back the 
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thoughts of all to an earlier, and, 
let us hope, a more perilous time, 
when the great Lord Chatham warned 
the fathers of the present peers of 
the evils which they were about to 
inflict upon the empire, through their 
treatment of the then American 
colonies. Not even the eloquence of 
Lord Lyndhurst, however, aided as 
it was by the bad taste of the noble 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, availed to alter the decision of 
the House. The ministerial ma- 
jority fell, indeed, to three; but by 
three voices a negative was put upon 
a resolution, the defeat of which, we 
are much afraid, may lead to conse- 
quences greatly to be deplored. 

Sir William Molesworth moved, 
on Tuesday the 26th, for a committee 
to inquire into the general manage- 
ment of the colonies. Mr. Hume 
was his seconder, and Mr. Gladstone, 
with Mr. Bankes, and a considerable 
section of the Protectionist party, 
supported him. He was resisted by 
Mr. Hawes and the whole weight of 
the Government, which managed to 
reject his proposition by a majority 
of 162 to 81. So be it. The state 
of the colonies is such that we can- 
not much longer expect to keep 
them without some radical change in 
their administration ; and this refusal 
on the part of the Whigs to inquire 
will but precipitate matters. In 
fact the Whigs are altogether so in- 
volved in difficulties and inconsist- 
encies of their own creation, that 
neither the colonial nor any other 
interest throughout the empire re- 
tains the slightest confidence in them. 
Early next session we anticipate 
that the face of afiairs will be 
changed, but it will be because the 
empire will then have a different set 
of men to manage it. Whether 
they will be able to carry on the 
machine is quite a different question. 


IRELAND. 

The state of Ireland is most de- 
plorable. ‘There is no more political 
agitation there; for the attempt of 
Mr. O’Brien and his fellow-prisoners 
to get out of their scrape by a quibble 
passes entirely unheeded. It is only 
in London, and there only in the 
Ilouses of Parliament, that any body 
deems it worth while to waste a word 
or a thought on these misguided men. 
Famine is again devastating the 
towns and villages of the sister 
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country, and cholera adds its horrors 
to the diseases that come of the 
absence of sufficient food. Mean- 
while, the New Poor Law, assisted 
by the Rate-in-Aid Act, is draggin 

to the ground all who still cai 
some power of standing erect. What 
is to be done nobody appears to 
know. But that much suffering 
must yet be endured all seem to be 
of opinion ; nor does any one doubt 
that at least three-fourths of the 
landed property in Ireland must 
change hands. We are happy to 
say, that though here and there 
cases of cholera have been reported, 
both in London and elsewhere, in no 
part of the united kingdom, except 
unhappy Ireland, can it be said to 
have as yet established itself. And 
the zeal which is exhibited by the 
civic authorities to enforce cleanli- 
ness and get rid of nuisances, justi- 
fies us in expressing a firm hope that 
England may yet escape so terrible a 
visitation. 


INDIA AND THE CAPE. 

From India and the Cape, all the 
accounts received are satisfactory. 
In the former country peace seems 
to be thoroughly restored, and trade 
is in consequence reviving. The 
question of railroad communication 
has also been again brought forward, 
and fond hopes are entertained that 
the scheme will shortly be matured. 
At the Cape, the establishment of a 
native police on the frontier promises 
to be attended by the best results. 


CANADA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

There is a lull in Canada at this 
moment, pending the decisions of 
the Home Government, to which 
we shall be glad to find a month 
hence, that no serious outburst 
has succeeded. The West Indies, 
also, are quiet. Feeling them- 
selves ruined, beyond the chance of 
redemption, they probably think, 
that it may be as well to wait in 
silence the course of events, as to 
continue complaints to which no 
heed is paid. The legislatures, how- 
ever, persist in cutting down the 
salaries of all public officers ; and we 
think that they are right. ‘The mo- 
ther-country, which has broken faith 
with them, has no right to expect 
that they will fulfil engagements en- 
tered into under a very different 
aspect of things. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 

During the past month scenes 
have been enacted in France which 
cannot fail to leave a lasting impres- 
sion, not upon her alone, but on all 
the rest of Europe. 

Immediately on the meeting of the 
new Assembly, the President found 
it necessary to modify his cabinet. 
The hero of Algiers, whom he much 
desired to see in office, bent to the 
storm ; and a coalition administration 
was formed, in which M. Dufaure and 
De Tocqueville received the portfolios 
of the Interior and Foreign Affairs. 
It was fiercely assailed by the So- 
cialists, who did not hesitate, in the 
Chamber itself, to threaten an ap- 
peal to arms. Nor were these vain 
words. It has since come to light, 
that for weeks previously to the 
crisis the faction had been preparing 
on a grand scale for a last trial of 
strength: and that they received 
both countenance and money from 
abroad. Still there was manifest re- 
luctance to strike. The chiefs knew, 
though they had concealed it from 
their followers, that the army was 
not seriously corrupted, and that 
even among the National Guard dis- 
affection was not general. From the 
provinces, however, deputations ar- 
rived, who described the temper of 
their constituents to be such that 
they could no longer be restrained. 
Accordingly the fatal resolve was 
taken. ‘The impeachment of the 
President wasdemanded inthe Cham- 
ber; and when a large majority 
rejected the proposal, Ledru Rollin 
and his clique rose, and quitted their 
places, with the undisguised purpose 
of appealing from the Assembly to 
the people. Processions were extem- 
porized in a moment. About 25,000 
men, headed by battalions and com- 

nies of the National Guard, formed 
in the streets, and began to move 
towards the House—without arms, 
to be sure, but still in such an atti- 
tude as left the executive no room 
to hesitate respecting the steps to be 
taken. General Changarnier put him- 
self at the head of 80,000 troops, 
which he drew up at the heads of the 
different great thoroughfares of Paris ; 
and sent at the same time some regi- 
ments of cavalry and riflemen to dis- 
perse the procession. The petitioners 
broke, according to a preconcerted 


lan, and returned towards the Place 
tille, and the passages of the Bou- 
levard, where they were immedi- 
ately joined by multitudes of blouses, 
and barricades were commenced. 
There was no wavering on this occa- 
sion. The troops attacked each bar- 
ricade before it could be well traced 
out. They drove the insurgents be- 
fore them ; and in a few hours, with 
a trifling loss of life, the insurrection 
was put down. 

The immediate result of this abor- 
tive attempt has been, a vote of the 
Assembly placing Paris in a state of 
siege; the confirmation of General 
Changarnier in the command of the 
first military division, and of the Na- 
tional Guard; the flight of Ledru 
Rollin and his associates, on whose 
heads prices have been set; and the 
absolute establishment of order in 
all the arrondissements. In the pro- 
vinces, likewise, the cause of settled 
government has triumphed. After 
a fierce battle, the anarchists have 
been put down at Lyons, and the au- 
thority of the President seems to be 
more than ever confirmed through- 
out France. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of these 
transactions, as regards the whole of 
Europe. Without doubt the disaf- 
fected in Germany, Italy, and else- 
where, waited only for the triumph 
of the Socialists in France to try a 
like game at home; and the entire 
overthrow of the faction to which they 
looked has already operated upon 
them to an extent which promises, 
we would fain hope, permanent rest 
to the Continent. 

Meanwhile cholera has made fear- 
ful havoc in the French capital, 
numbering among its victims Mar- 
shal Bugeaud and Madame Catalani. 
As many as six and seven hundred 
deaths have taken place in a day; and 
even now, though they speak of a di- 
minution of the calamity, three and 
four hundred are reported as oc- 
curring. Louis Napoleon has gained 
golden opinions, as well by his con- 
duct during the revolt, as by the 
fearless manner in which he visits 
the cholera patients and ministers to 
their wants. 


GERMANY. 
The ascendancy of order in the 
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kingdom of Prussia seems, at least 
for the present, to be established. 
Dusseldorf, Cologne, and the other 
disaffected towns on the Rhine, have 
yielded to the vigorous measures of 
the Government ; and in Berlin Red 
Republicanism is at a discount. The 
king may thank his noble troops for 
this, which, had he not restrained 
them in the hour of the first tri- 
umph, would have nipped sedition in 
the bud. The consequence is, that 
the Prince of Prussia, whom we 
sheltered from the fury of a Berlin 
mob not many months ago, is again 
in his proper place, marching at 
the head of an army to put down 
anarchy in the Rheinflatz. Mean- 
while the farce of the Frankfort 
National Assembly, with its Imperial 
Regent and other mummeries, has 
come to anend. Prussia, Hanover, 
and Wurtemburg, offer to the rest of 
Germany a constitution more intelli- 
gible than any which these times of 
madness have as yet produced: and 
Bavaria being driven to ask support 
from her powerful neighbour, there 
is good reason to hope that Ger- 
many in general will accede to the 
proposal. From Austria alone, in- 
deed, any steady opposition is to be 
feared ; and Austria is now so com- 
mitted to the policy of the Czar, 
that it is hard to say what she may 
not be induced to sanction. 

There has been sharp fighting 
about Weinheim, where the insur- 
gents appear to have brought a strong 
force of artillery into the field, and 
to have offered a stout resistance. 
Manheim, occupied by Mieroslawski 
and his bands, has been invested by 
a Prussian corps; and has suffered, 
as well as the villages and towns in 
the vicinity, from conflagrations. 
But the progress of law is onwards ; 
and will, we trust, issue, by and bye, 
not only in the restoration of public 
order, but in the establishment all 
over the German States of strong, 
and at the same time, of liberal con- 
stitutional governments. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

The news from Hungary has been 
at once confused and contradictory 
for some time past. ‘There can be 
no longer any doubt of the Russian 
invasion. ‘Two hundred and twenty 
thousand men have passed, or are 
crossing the border; and the bitter- 
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ness of the quarrel seems to be deep- 
ened in consequence. We _ have 
elsewhere given such a detailed ac- 
count of the quarrel, that our readers 
can scarcely be at a loss to deter- 
mine on which side, as between the 
Austrian government and the Mag- 
yar insurgents, the plea of justifica- 
tion lies. But if anything had been 
needed to render the breach irre- 
parable, this calling in of a Russian 
army to assist in the extinction of 
the national liberties would have 
made it so. The Magyars were in 
arms six months ago, to vindicate 
their ancient Constitution from 
wrong. They are now inflamed to 
madness by this open confession of 
the emperor that he is determined 
to put it down, even though forced 
to call in the assistance of a race 
peculiarly obnoxious to the nation. 
The priests preach a crusade in all 
their churches; and the very women 
are said to go about with muskets on 
their shoulders. Moreover, the Mag- 
yars are admirably commanded. The 
force of numbers may prevail in the 
open field. But Hungary is pecu- 
liarly fitted for the maintenance of a 
war of skirmishes; and to such a 
war the wrecks of their army, if 
broken, will betake themselves. In 
spite of all her faults and short- 
comings, we entertain respect for 
the Austrian empire. It used to 
be the very impersonation of so- 
lidity ; and there was at the same 
time an elastic spirit about its several 
parts, which invariably brought them 
together again after every disaster. 
But the ill-judged strife with Hun- 
gary threatens to prove fatal. For 
victory and defeat seem to ensure 
consequences almost alike disastrous ; 
the former, by laying the nominal 
conqueror at the fect of a power 
which has never yet been known to 
exercise moderation in success; the 
latter, by severing from the domi- 
nions of the House of Habsburg its 
richest and most warlike kingdom. 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES, 
The war in the North of Ger- 
many languishes. Both parties seem 
to be heartily sick of it; indeed there 
are rumours afloat, that Prussia, 
emancipated from the incubacy of 
the Frankfort government, is about 
to withdraw her troops, and leave 
the Danes and the Schleswigers to 
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settle their differences as they best 
can. It seems tolerably certain, how- 
ever, that Russia does not look on 
with indifference at the present posi- 
tion of affairs. Her fleet is moving, 
and has probably arrived by this 
time at the scene of action; and if 
troops be landed from the shipping, 
very serious consequences will ensue. 
Prussia, though willing to be just, 
now that she is free to follow her 
own desires, will not submit to be 
bearded by her northern neighbour. 
And should shots be exchanged be- 
tween her soldiers and those of the 
Czar, on the shores of the Baltic, 
there is no knowing whither the 
flames of discord may extend. 


SICILY. 

Society appears to be settling down 
into a state of sulky submission to 
the Neapolitan yoke. Ifthe king be 
wise he will seize the favourable mo- 
ment, and resuscitate of his own ac- 
cord the Sicilian Constitution of 
1812. It is a good sign, both of him 
and of his ministry, that we hear of 
no abuse by his officers of the autho- 
rity which they have re-established. 


ROME. 

In the contest between the sword 
and diplomacy, which General Ou- 
dinot and M. Lesseps were carrying 
on when we last wrote, the sword, 
as is usual in such cases, prevailed. 
M. Lesseps, if not mad in reality, 
was declared to be so; and General 
Oudinot, entirely disregarding the 
convention which had been entered 
into with the Decemvirs, continued 
his operations against Rome. He 
acted, however, with praiseworthy 
forbearance, by carrying on his ap- 
proaches on that side of the city 
where the monuments of ancient art 
were least likely to be injured; and 
though more men have fallen than 
would have been the case had he 
attacked in other quarters, he has 
won a good name, without seriously 
diminishing his chance of ultimate 
success. While we write heis probably 
master of the city. But what then? 
Was ever position so false as that in 
which he, and the Government 
under which he acts, are thrown by 
the victory ? What is he to do next ? 
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Will the Republic of France restore 
in Rome the despotic power of the 
Pope? Or are we to witness a jug- 
gle, such as must stir the animosity 
of all the rest of Europe, when they 
find that a Roman Republic is es- 
tablished under the protection of 
France? and that to accomplish this 
was all that was intended by the ex- 
edition? Or, finally, is it to be made 

nown to the world, that the De- 
cemvirs became objects of hostility 
to the French President, because the 
were in close correspondence with 
M. Ledru Rollin ; and supplied funds 
wherewith to get up the late émeutes 
in Paris and Lyons? We wait for 
a reply. And yet we can scarcely 
flatter ourselves that in any case it 
will be such as shall satisfy Austria, 
or ought to satisfy England, how- 
ever anxious England may be to 
stand clear of Continental disputes. 

Meanwhile Ancona continues to 
hold out, though closely pressed by 
the Austrians. In Venice, too, the 
spirit of resistance appears to be as 
stout as ever; and the fair city is 
suffering all the horrors of a bom- 
bardment. But the most remarkable 
incident in this narrative of troubles 
is, perhaps, the appearance of a 
Spanish army at Gaeta. So many 
years have elapsed since Spain pre- 
tended to take a prominent part in 
the general affairs of Europe, that 
people naturally ask for some reason 
why she should have thus suddenly 
passed beyond the line of her se- 
cluded policy. And not being able 
sufficiently to acccunt for the fact, 
by referring it either to superstition 
or vanity, they regard it as proof 
that she is dissatisfied with the ex- 
isting state of things in France, and 
desirous of shewing that she would 
not be averse to take part in a coali- 
tion against her neighbour, should 
such be got up. On the other hand, 
the commercial policy of Spain shews 
a leaning towards Liberalism, mar- 
vellous for her. No sooner is she 
freed from the pressure of an English 
embassy at Madrid, than her Cham- 
bers pass acts every way favourable 
to a freer importation of English 
goods into Cadiz and Corunna. What 
will Lord Palmerston and Sir Henry 
Bulwer say to this ? 





